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INTRODUCTION 


F was ori^nally intended, at the suggestion o£ Mr. K. de B. 

Codrington, now the Keeper of the India Museum, London, 
to write on the re^onal and dynastic distribution of the 
monuments of the post-Harsa period in Northern India. After 
working for some months on the subject, it was thought advisable 
to restrict the field of inquiry to a particular region only and study 
its arcboeology exhaustively. Gujarat was accordin^y selected. 
Campbell had published its early history m the Bombay 
Gazetteer i Vol. I, Part I (1896), from the notes prepared by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and Jackson. This dealt principally with 
the outline of pohtical history fram about 300 B.G. to 1300 A.D. 
with a few remarks here and there on the religious tendencies of 
Mugs and on territorial units and administrative officers. No 
attempt was made there (nor was it indeed intended) either to 
study these sul^ects fully and critically tracing their development 
through the entire period under review, or to correlate them with 
the archseological material which Burgess had published in his 
Reports on the work done by him and Cousens in Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from 1870 to 1890. 

The aun of the present writer, therefore, was to study the 
entire archseological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of 
Gujarat and Kath^war, specmlly with a view to correlating the 
monuments of both these regions with their epigraphs from the 
early historical times to the end of the 14th century. Besides 
going through the Reports of Burgess dealing mainly 
with the monuments in the territory of Bjs Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, parts of Ahmedabad and Kaira 
Districts, the Reports of the Archaeolo^cal Survey, Western 
Circle, and the work of Cousens on the Mediaeval Temples of 
Kathiawar, the writer personally visited many of the important 
monuments at Fatan, Modhera, Ruhavi, Sunak, Sidbpur, Dhank, 
Sandera, Junagarh, Girnar, Kadvar, Sutrapada, Somuath, Mt. Abu 
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‘m>I Dib’ioi, ^^hen the University College of London and the 
LmhIoh Uiiuersit}' granted him permission to retui'n to India for 
the pni pose of field work. An opportunity w'as also taken to study 
ih.‘ collection of antiquities in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Do nhiy,and the museums at Baroda, Patan, Eajkot and Junagarh. 

lAcept in the case of a few monuments of the Oaulu^as, 
definite i elation could not be established between the monuments 
and the epigraphs, though the latter were systematically 
t ' nnincil fiom the beginning. Hence the former are classified 
and air.iiigeil chronologically into ancient and mediaeval 
mnnnmcnts, following rather arbitrary methods based on djmastic 
piviol*!, niaiidy on stylistic considerations. They are again 
chcsificd on ichgious basis to ascertain the popularity of diffei’ent 
itfliiiions m Gujarat and Kathiawar. 


liio chapter on iconography includes images which are 
illu^tr.iicd ba Burgess and CousenSf and also those which the writer 
h IS «*ccn pcisoiially and taken note of. The rest which are merely 
mentioned bj Burgess and Cousetis are omitted, as without their 
desjiipiion and photographs it is not possible to check the 
idennricition made by these authors. The scope of this subject 
W.IS ustrictcil in the interest of precision. In this chapter as 
well in* 111 the chapters on architecture and sculpture, comparison 
!«. mule between the objects found in Gujarat and those outside 
It, meivlj to note the treatment of ceitam motives in different 
pli(.3, but not with a Mew to drawing any inference from it. 

Besides extracting the chief contents of inscriptions, thrir 
o-m d .i^iicct IS also considered for finding out its development in 

uij r It .IS v,c\[ as any peculiar feature it might exhibit This is 
pait^ vhe 1 m the cliapicr on epigraphy. 

.^'1' 'I'''" ™ « maely « sort o£ review o£ the easting 

u „l lor ;W»o[|,ll.ngn|,tbegapsm(Jaja«t nnnnsmatBS 

. v. -Ii-U .liilicjlt Tins chiptcr ana the mop (No. 71 ) may 

..'.I to the necessity of a systemat.0 

■ > f- osm,. pnticuUrlj oE the Caulnlgnn pej. 
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It will be noticed that there is a departure from the orthodox 
fitahinn of arranging chapters inasmuch as chapters on administra- 
tion, sodety and rehgion are given after chapters on architecture 
etc. This is due to the fact that they are not strictly pertinent to 
the main body of the thesis ; secondly, such an arrangement has 
enabled the writer to utilize fuUy the archaeological evidence rather 
than antidpate it. N^o doubt, the method has resulted in a httle 
overlapping of treatment, but it adds to the fulhiess and clarity 
of the subjects. 

Appendices D and E ^ve lists of place-names and territorial 
units, as wdl as gotras etc. of Brahmanas, which, when worked 
out and correlated with those collected from literary sources, will 
throw hght on the ancient geography and the organization of the 
Brahmanas of Gu]arat. For the present, this material has been 
used in the chapters on administration and society only to give 
some idea of the territorial divisions and the status of the 
Brahmanas. 

The archseological sources known so far have enabled the 
writer to trace the antiquity and evolution of architecture, 
sculpture, cults, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, adminis- 
tration, society and religion in the pre-Muslim Gujarat and 
Kathiawar over a period of about 1600 years. It is complete 
as far as it goes But the recent researches by the Baroda 
Archceolo^cal Survey — short reports of which were published 
just when the writer had completed his work — when fully 
available, may, to a certain extent, affect the condusions 
arrived at in this book. If they do, they will confirm the 
statement of De Morgan that “No book can ever be definitive 
which deals with questions based on discovery and observation 
Such works can only be up-to-date on the ^y of publication ; 
a month later the author will already have occasion to modify 
certain passages of his text”* They will demonstrate, further, 
the truth of the fact that a full account of Gujarat’s past 
can only be written when aU its phases have been properly 


’ Prehtstono Man, Preface. 
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investigated. Its preMstoric pmod has barely begun to be 
known. The work done by Bruce Foote in the beds of the 
Ssbarmati and the Tapti and old geological deposits in the 
Baroda State has not been followed up. What is now essential is 
to take up the clues supplied by Bruce Foote and also to follow up 
the excavations made recently by Pandit Madho Sarup Vats, 
Dr, Gr. S. Ghurye and Dr Hiranand S'astri in KathiSwar. A 
systematic and extensive exploration^ of the hinterland as well 
as the coast of Gujarat'KathiawSr, dutch and parts of RajputSna 
IS urgently needed, as geographically this entire area is linked 
up with Sind which is at present an important store-house of 
prehistoric culture in India. Just as Pandit Vats found remains 
of this culture in KSthiawgr, one may find them also in the valleys 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the PurnS in Southern GhijarSt. 
Mr. lilanibhai Didvedi of Navsari has already drawn the attention 
of archoaologists towards the examination of certam ‘ancient’ sites 
m the Purna valley in his Puratan Ddk^n GujarSt. 

The early mediaeval and mediaeval history of Gujarat will be 
complete wlien a thorough analytical and synthetical study is 
made of Jama PiSkrit works like the Knvdayamals and of the 
Cauhi^an hterature. Of the latter only the most important 
publications— Hemacandra’s Dvyakaya, Memtu^ga’s Prabandha- 
Somes'vara’s Kvriikawmii and others mentioned in the 
bibliography have been used by the writer in this work. 


The hues of investigation suggested here anticipate not only 
co^eration among the various research institutions in GujaiSt, 
but active support from the KSthiSwSr States. It will then 
possible to ^ordinate and supplement the work which has 
been recently undertaken by the Baroda State 
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PART 1 


CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHY 

PHYSICALLY Gujarat fills the north-east corner of Western India; 

politically It forms the northern part of the Bombay Presidency 
Its form is not easy to desciibe If the peninsula of Kathiaivar looks 

like a “ caricatured head ”, bending down, the 
Position of ujarat coastal plain suggests a lean body, suppoited 

by the Malwa plateau and the Satpura lange. 

The two paits of Gujarat, the coastal plain and the peninsula, need a 
separate descnption The coastal plain of 
Physical Limits Gujaiat IS bounded on the north by the desert of 

Marwar , on the north-west by the Great Rann of Cutch , torvards the 
south-west the silt- of the rivers Banas and others has filled the sea-bed 
and joined it with the mainland of Kathiawar , on the west is the Gulf ol 
Cambay and the north-eastern area of the peninsula of Kathiawar , but 
lower down after Surat till Daman is the Arabian Sea On the south 
Gujarat is bounded by the Deccan plateau which abuts on the coastal plain 
between Daman and Dahnu On the east are the gorges of the Narbada 
and the Tapti, with Satpuia in between , on the north-east he tire Mewai 
and Malwa plateaux The peninsular portion, Kathiawar, has the Gulf 
of Cutch on its north and north-west , the Arabian Sea on the west, the 
Gulf of Cambay and the coastal plain on its south-east , on its north-east 
a bulk of salt land, the long lagoons of the Nal Lake and the silt of 
the Banas and other nvers connect it with the coastal plain 

Gujaiat thus presents three or four fronts to the rest of India, and one 
to the sea All these have been crossed at some 
time or other The sea route to the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean lay through one of its numerous ports.’ 
The northern route lay through the modem Palanpur and opened out 
into MarwM and Rajputana Dohad-Ratlam is even now the only outlet 
to the east and north-east, to Malv®, Central India- and the Gangetic 
plains ' In the south or south-east, the road from Broach or Surat passed 


^ Broach, Cambay, Surat or Frabbu, and Dwarka on the Kathiawar coast 
* The road started from Broach in the west and went to east across India by 
Ujjain and Vidi& (Bh3sa) to Ko&mbi (Kosam) on the Jumna and thence to the 
Ganges and Htahputra (Patnal. 
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along the coast or through the rough Deccan plat^ 
of the Matbad-a. TIpU and the Western Ghat. 

Deccan and the Central Provinces in ^ i, ^ 

mention must be made of the Gulf and Rann “f Cutch on 

of Kathiawar Both can be ciossed and it ivas through these that cultures 

often infiltrated Kathiawar from Cutch, Sind and Arabia. 


Dunns the Canluhjn (SotokO penod, the toed from the con^ ^m 
loKMrvn, Mtoted horn Vnwnpm (where ‘ 

WKlera limtl ends) end passed oio Wadhtvan to Jo^h ^ 

that, It lay aloog the coast, starting from DhOtta or Dhandhito, 1’'““^^ 
to Goghn (in the Gulf of Cnmbay), then south-west to Somnath and thence 

north nest to Divarha.' 


Linguistically, however, Gujarat comprises a much larger area In 
the north, beyond Ahtnadabad, the population is 
Lmijawiie Liimi* gpee^h IS bilingual, but Gnjamti 

IS. spohen as far as Palanpur, beyond which the language is Ma^n. 
Likewise Gujarati is used in the districts of Thar and Parkar m Sind, 
.'igain haling Marwarl as its neighbour in the north. It can claim Cutch 
as ucll, as it is employed there for official purposes. It spreads over the 
wliolc of Kathiaivar In the south, it not only extends up to Daman, 
hut stretches further down to Bombay.' The population between the two 
places is ini\ed, and their language bilingual, the other language being 
Marathi’ To the east, Gujarati is connected with, and merges into the 
l.upiui and Malvi of Eastern and Southmn Rajputana, and the Klandeshi 


’ The soullien route started from Masnhpatam and Vmukonda and then passed 
through Kaljiini, Ter, Paithan, Jonnarf?) and Nasik(7} Hence within a hundred 
miles of nroich, the road uas diflicnlt becmusc of the Western Ghats. See JRAS., 
1901. p SIS 

- DG , Kdthxtmaf, VUI, p 693 

/6iif , p 219 Side routes joined Valabhi (Vala) vntb Junagarli and Van tlili 

* It IS believed that the old language of Gujarat belonged to the outer snb- 
Inanch and thus was connected with SindhT, which even now belongs to that gronp 
M present the link between the tivo is Kachhf, a dialect of Sindbi Cf Ltngutstxc 
Survey, 1, 1. p. 176 

Cf /bid , and I\ , i, p 324 

' It luaj be pointed out that Gujaratis of Bombay always feel that Bombay is a 
pan of Gujirat 

Perhaps it is not absolutely true that the tuo languages have no intermediate 
ihaleei In Bombay at least, the Marathi of the Gujaratis called " Ghati Marathi *' 
ir-ij •lell claim to be a dialect 
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of Western Khandesh through BhilT, the language of the BhTl tribes 
inhabiting the Aravalli slopes and the borders of Khandesh. 


Structure of Gujarat 


If Gujarat owes much of its complex culture to its position, it owes not 
less to its structure. Once again the two divi- 
sions, coastal and peninsular, have to be discussed 
separately. The northern part of the coastal plain of Gujarat is of recent 
formation and belongs to the “Post Tertiary” period, though, no doubt, 
rocks of the “Upper” and “ Lower Tertiary” are found between Surat and 
Baroda, on the strips of the Satpura Range which belong entirely to the 
“Upper Cretaceous" and “Deccan Trap.” The southern part, from 
Surat to Daman, is £^in “ Post Tertiary.” But on the east and north-east, 
the coastal plain is bounded by the rocks of the “ Deccan Trap ”, which 
embrace the Satpura, the Vindhya and the Malwa plateaux. Traces of 
“ Archaen ” rocks are found to the east of Baroda , the “ Purana " by the 
Aravalli lange The geological formation thus explains the flatness of the 
coastal plain both m the north and the south, relieved by tlie solitary hill of 
Pavagarh It consists of fertile doahs^ and is ^vatered by numerous rivers, 
the most important in the southern plain being the Tapti, the Narbada and 
the Mahi ; in the northern, the Sabarmatl and the smaller rivers, the Saras- 
ivatT, the Rupen and the Pushpavatl. Besides, there are numerous sunken 
wells. 


The structure of Kathiaivar is the result of its geological formation 
The central tract belongs to the “ Upper Cretaceous ” and “ Deccan Trap ” 
period, while the narrow strip of coast line all round belongs to the “ Post 
Tertiary ” penod, (a little comer of Dwarka, to the “ Upper Tertiary”) and 
a small portion above the Mandar Hills (from Sejakpur to Dlirangadhra 
and Wadhwan to Wankaner) to the “ Gondivana and Marine Equivalents ” 
Consequently the surface of the land in the interior is undulating. The 
northern portion, with a few exceptions, is flat, while in the south, is the 
majestic Ginrar besides a few solitary hills The coastal region is an allu- 
vial plain. Its drainage is distributed on all sides over a great number of 
small nver areas ^ Of these rivers, the largest is Bbadar passing through 
Jetpur and Kutiyana to the sea at Navi Bandar 

The position and structure of Gujarat are mainly responsible for its 
complex culture Its seafront was the gateway 
Position of G ujar at and earliest times through which ideas, influ- 

ences and cultures passed to and fro as a result 
of commercial and other intercourses. A succession of influences entered 


^ For details see Mem Geo. Sitr. Ind; XXI, p. 3, 
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Gujarat m the shape of mvaders, refugees and imimgranU from its other 
borderSi never truly insurmountable And the nuclei of all these varied 
influences— political and cultural— wore the fertile do«6s and river tracts 
m the coastal plain, for instance, the Mahikantha, and the SaraswatT 
iiiandalff, boasting of good and prosperous ports , in the peninsula, the fool 
of the hills, and the alluvial strip possessed of a few good harbours. 

On this alignment grew up the kingdoms of Mauryas, Ksatrapas and 
Guptas m Kathiawar with Girinagara (modem Junagarh) as the capital , 
of the mediaeial dynasties, Gurjjaras, Calukjras and the Rastrakutas in the 
southern coastal plain around Kaiia, Broach and Nav^n , of the late 
mediae\al Caulukyas on the daabs of the SaraswatT and its tributaries — 
the Rupen and the Pushpavati — around Anhilvada (Anahilavada) and 
Sidhpur (Siddhapura) , while the famous harbours of Broach, Cambay and 
later, Surat, and Valabhl (modern Vala), Sommth (Somanatha) and Du^rka 
in Kathiaivir owed no less their political or commercial and religious impor- 
tance to their position. 


The present distribution of population in Gujarat in a way confirms 
the evidence of history. The coastal plains — 
”***P^hbTO**” particularly the country round about the mouths 
of the nvets Tapti, Narbada and the Mahl — are 
more densely populated than others. For instance, Kaira has a population 
of 451-550 persons per sq. mile, Surat 251-350, Broach and Ahmadabad 
176-250, Baroda 251-350 * In Katiiawar it is the ancient sites, Juiragarh, 
BImanagar, Dwarka and DMnk that have a population varying from 
251-350 to 176-350 persons per sq, mile, whereas the rest of the penin- 
sula is sparsely inhabited, only 101-175 persons per sq. mile,* 


Gujarat as the name of the region under discussion is comjjaratively of 

Tr*d,t,oa.l D,v.i.on. . traditionally the region was said 

Gnjarat to consist of three divisions Anartta, Lala and 

Sutastra The area covered by the first two 
diMsions is not dearly defined Anartta is said to correspond to modern 
* orthera Gujarat, with its capital at Anandapur or Anarttapura,* as these 
iiamw occur in the records of rte 6th century ‘ But it is really doubtful 
whether before this period Anarttap ura was the capital, and wheUier 

' Mahi and Rcw Kantha Wl-175 persons per sq. mile 


■ Census of J«dw. 1931, VllI, part I, Map 
1 p 6 , the modern Vadnag^y 


' Sec the hsl of places from Valabhl Ins,. Appendiii.p 45 
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Anartta ‘ comprised the whole of Northern Gujaiat or it and also Surastra 
(Kathiawar) as some Put anas tell us, or only the region round about 
D\rarka.“ 

Lata roughly coveied the present Southern Gujarat from the MahT to 
the 'nipti and perhaps a little further sooth, though its application varied as 
the use of it m the inscriptions show. From Indian sources its use 
cannot be traced back beyond the 4th century A.D.,* though it may be 
identified with Larike of Ptolemy (c A.D 150) * After the 4th century, 
however. Lata is frequently mentioned in inscriptions® and literature. 

Surastra denoted the modern Kathiawar. In its widest denotation 
the term included the whole of Kathiawar, in its nairowest only the south- 
ern part of Kathiawar, known as Sorath. Its eailiest mention is in 
Panini’s (c 600-700 B.C.)* GanaPafha,' it is found later in the 
Mahahharata^ inscriptions® and in the accounts of the Greek merchants'® 
and geographers “ 

‘ Epigraphically the name Anarttapuia cannot be traced before the Valablii 
inscriptions (c 500 AD), while Anartta as a name of a region like Surastra is not so 
far found in them, though Anarttapura impbes a pura (city) m Anartta However 
the latter is mentioned in the Jnnagarh Ins. of Rndradaman (A D 150] BI , VIII, 
pp 36-49 

’ The location of ancient Dinravati, capital of Krsna was, according to Dhatta- 
sali, IHQ , X, p 541, west of the mountain Raivataka, near modern Junagarh 

’ See BG , I, p 7 for references 

* McCnndle,, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (c. 150 A D }, p 38 

^ Of these the earliest is, so far, the Mandasor Ins of Kumaragupta and 
Bandhugnpta, CII , III, pp 79-88 

' Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p 18 , Keith, History of Sanskt tt 
Literature, p 426 places him about B C 400 

^ BOhtlingk, Pmmi’s Grammatischer Regeln, 1840, p LXXXVII; BG , I, p 6 

" See Sorensen, Index to the names tn the Mahdbhdrata, p 661, BG , I, p 6 

" Of Rudradaman, El , VIII, pp 36-49. Gotamiputra Satakam, Ibtd , p. 60 , 
and Skandagnpta, C//„ III, p, 59 , of also Sorathaka in El , XXIV, p 147. 

Pliny, Natural History (A.D 77} snrpnsiogly does not mention either 
Surastra, Cntch or the coastal tract of Gujarat by any known name, though he 
frequently mentions Fatala, the tract near the month of the Indus 

Strabo (60 B C -A D, 19, Geography, Book XI, Part XI, Jones’ Edition, 
Vol V, p 279-80), who quotes Apollodorus, uses the phrase ' the kingdom of 
Saraostos ’ which means ' the kingdom of the king of Surastra ’ according to Tarn, 
The Greeks i» Baotna and India, Cambridge 1938, p 150 

Ptolemy {fSaCrindle, o c , p 35 and 37) uses the terms ' Syrastra ' and 
* Syrastrene ’ The latter terms, says Tarn, o c , p 234, included besides Kathiawar, 
the coastal regions of Gujarat vtx,. Broach and Sunt 
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Of ihcse diMbions, only Lata and Surastra (often called Saumstta) 
survn ed m the late mediaeval period Late m the 
Applicaiim^^ die Name centory after the spread* of the Gurjaras 

from Northern India, under the Caulukya rule 
N'orlhern Gujarat began to be called Gurjma-Manclala, Gtiijaradeka and 
Gurjataltd 


The present name ‘Gujarat’ came to be applied to the whole of 
modern Gujarat under the Muslims m the 
“aSSMS” 'M.d^iev.1' P«.oa {AD.:295-I473) tl«gh 
mucli of Kathiawar ^vas still known as Soiath. 
I he territorial limits of Gujaiat vaned now, as before, with the power 
of Its rulers At its maMmum, the limits extended from Jalor in the north 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay m the south , in the east, from Malwa, 
lo the shores of the Arabian Sea on the west (including Kathiawar) 

I he old administrative names of the districts were replaced by the new 
called srr/'/rSis, winch were furtlier divided into patgaitas* In spite of 
these official changes, \anous tracts were still known by their tradi- 
tional nam«, e g , Dandai, comprising the Kadi Pargana, Jhalawar, mrlpding 
Viramgam.* In Kathiawar, Halar included Cutch and Bhujnagar and its 
neighbourhood , Kathiawar, Navanagar and its ^vicinity , whereas Kolwad, 
Babriawad and Panjal were m Saurastra/ Besides, there are mentioned 
tJKhakherandPrabhaskher, which covered the neighbourhood of Dwarka, 
lUnl Somanathintan and its neighbourhood respectively ® 


TlicMughals(A,D 1573-1760) made Gujarat one of their provinces 

ul cTvmif '’Tu to ffovera It They also reduced its 

'Mdc cMent, though they retained the old administrative names. 


i^ir ^toarat falls into two broad divisions One division 

*e Bombay 

Utes share among themselves almost the whole of Kathiawar 


' l or references sec belou 

teilaccd to 16 b; Albw ^ e*** whioh won 

' Ibid , p 207 

Jeiiadi, comprising rongbh *1^0* ®®hilvada, Babaruvada and 

pwuveij Others are mentioned in the footnote 
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HISTORY 


Section I 


Ancient Period 
{c,B.C.300—A.D. 500) 


jf EGEND and tiadition credit the Yadavas with the first occupation of 
the peninsular Gujarat. They, under Krsna, are said to have ruled 
the whole province from their capital at Dvrarka. 


But the real political history of Gujarat, as of almost the whole of 
ancient India, begins with the Mauryas, about 
Mflnryas(e.B.C. 319*200) 319 B.C Candragupta, the first king of the 

dynasty spread his power over the north-west 
frontiers of India, Northern India and the greater part of the pemnsula His 
sovereignty over the peninsular Gujarat is attested by a later inscription of the 
Ksatrapa Rudradaman (A D. 150), where an explicit reference is made to 
Vaisya Pusyagupta, as the viceroy (rastnya) of the Emperor Candragupta 
Maurya ^ Continuance of the Maurya rule over Gujarat under Asoka, the 
giandson of Candiagupta, is proved by fourteen edicts of Asoka himself on a 
rock in Junagarh and secondly by the reference just cited, wherein a Yavana 
TuMspha IS mentioned as the viceroy of Asolta * The fact that almost all 
the rock-edicts of A^ka have been found on the frontiers of his empire, with 
the one that he himself was the viceroy of Maliva, the neighbouring province 
of Gujarat on the east, has been adduced to show that the whole of 
Northern Gujarat was under the Mauryan sway ® The capital of the 
pemnsular Gujarat from this time till c. 500 A D. seems to have been 
Ginnagara (Junagarh), and Bhrgukacclia (Broach), Barygaza of the 
Greeks, if not the capital, the most important town of southern Gujarat 
Whether Gujarat remained under Samprati, the grandson and successor of 
Asoka, IS a moot point But it is certain that Mauryan rule in the province 
did not last after Samprati (c. B C. 200) 


‘ Jnnsigarh Rock Ins of Rudradaman, El , VIII, pp. 36-49 
* Ibtd, 

" RG , 1, 1, 14. 
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What rehtion Gujarat had with the ^ungas, the successors of the 
Mautyas, it is not possible to say for certaui 
Indian literature speaks of hvo ^unga marches 
to the south one to the north-west and thence to the southern ocean 
under Pusj'amitra, ' the other to the Sindbu with the awatnedha 
under Vasumitra, the grandson of Pusyamitra.^ Tarn thinks’ that the 
<<oiithcrn ocean lefers to the southern ocean at Patalene and Surastra. 
If this be accepted, Surastra may be said to be connected with the 
bungas, however bnef that penod may be. The reference to a fight witli 
the Yavanas on the Sindhu, is doubtful, if it means " m Sind." The 
Sindlni howerer seems to be the Chambal,’ and so Vasumitra encountered 
the Yaranas perhaps near Mathura which rvas then under Menander.’ 
11 once It IS unlikely that the asvatnedha came to Surastra or Gujarat 
through Sind. 


I here is no positive evidence regarding the sway of the early Andhras 

Early Andhrat Gujarat. They might have ruled over it 

(including Kathmvar) during the height of their 
l»wer under Kisna, the second king of the Piiramc lists when Andhra rule 
uNtended to NasiK and the Western Ghats. Especially this is probable 
under Sri ^itakami, who is known from the Kharavela inscription as the 
Protector of the West,' (c 168 B.C f 

1 he ^unga or Andhra conquest of Guj'arat ( if there was one ) rvas 

Greetct m Gaiant Bactrian Greeks invaded 

(c 180B,C— 100) north-west India under Demetrius (about 

185 B C, ), advanced down the Indus, took 

Intalane and soon occupied the coastal regions in Western India— Cutch, 

nnd Gujnriit Hto they atabhshd thmalva first unte Apollo 
dotus. probably a brother of Demetnws,* who m the latter’s absence from 


Mlidasi, MalttvtkSgnmttra, Act V after verse 14 
Tarn, o c , p 177 

* Ibid ,p 228 

N’at\-ar, " ** this river to be the Sindhn of 

dint^Indian Slate of VidiS (Bhntt)"rihrsJar» 

PP 74, s” ' ^*****"' Banerji, Htstoiy o/ Onsstr, Vol I, 


• Seeahoiep 5 . n u 
’ fitn. o e , p 76 
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India ruled the whole country between Gandhara and Barygaza/ while 
Mraiander, a general of Demetrius had reached Pataliputia and was in 
charge of the eastern temtones.’ Apollodotus’ reign in Gujarat must have 
lasted sufficiently long, for his coins were current m Barygaza and are also 
found m the province.’* When he and Demetnus both died and Bactna was 
taken by Eucratides, Menander became the king of the Greek provinces 
in India.^ Of these he lost many of the eastern provinces His empire, 
in fact, extended from Mathura in the east to Barygaza in the west 
in the form of a horse-shoe, cutting out Ujjain and Avanti which were 
regamed by Pusj^umtra.^ From the time of the death of Apollodotus till 
his own death m 148 B. C.' he must have retained his possessions including 
Gujarat. For his coins are found in this province^ and in all the 
territories under him,' and were also current at Barygaza." It is 
doubtful if Eucratides ever ruled there either when Menander was ruling 
or after his death, though his coins are discovered from Gujarat.”’ It 
IS, however, suggested” that the Greek rule over Gujarat did not end with 
Menander, but may have contmued under his son Soter I through his 
general Apollodotus II, as it is the latter’s coins” which are imitated by the 
^aka Satraps Castana and Nahapana 

The Greeks were driven out from India by the ^akas. These nomad 
invaders, entering India from ^akastana (Seistan), 
conquered Abuna on the Indus. Advancing 
southwards they took Patalene and the Greek sea-provinces of Cutch and 

' Vnd , p 148 Tarn argnea from the statement m the Penplus, p, 41 that 
Apollodotus’ coins were circulating in Barygaza 

i Cunningham, IVfMntsfna^tc CAramcfe 1870, Vcl. X, New senes, p 85, after 
the account of Trogus Fompeina 

■ BG , I, pp. ld-8, , Cunningham, o c„ pp 78 and 85. 

* The exact date of this event is not known. Tam, o.c , p. 169. 

^ Ibid., p 227. 

^ Ibtd,p 230 
’ BG., I, pp. 16-18. 

» Cnnnmgham, ^C., X, 1870, pp 220-2 
" McCnndle, Pertplus, p 121. 

Cf the remarks m BG , I, p. 16 Tam does not seem to have noticed this, 
hence he does not discuss the queshon However, in view of Tarn’s fresh study the 
chronology of the Greek mlers in Gujant, as given in BG , I, p 16, must be 
given up 

^ Tarn, o.c , p 318 
" Rapson. Indian Coins, 1897, p, 21. 
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Sunistrene. This was their onginal kingdom m India.’ In about 80 B.C. 
they proceeded northwards from Abna up the Indus under Maues or 
Moga andconqueied northern India.^ According to the Indian tradition 
these isakas were dnven out from Ujjain m 58 B.C.* But whether they 
lost Gujarat and Kathiawar also we do not know. 


In fact there is little evidence to determme who the rulers of Gujarat 
were (unless it be the Andhras) till we meet with 
another branch of the ^akas m about 100 A.D. 
This dynasty was known as Ksahaiata. The 
earliest member of this dynasty, who is known only from his coins, was 
Bhumaka. His coins are found along the coast of Gujarat and 
Kathianur and also sometimes in h^lwa. Nabapmia, it is held, succeeded 
him. Very few of the latter's corns are found m Gujarat proper ' Hone 
of the coins are dated, but on the strength of the inscriptions (all found 
outside Gujarat and dated m the years 41-46) the Ksabamta rule over 
Gujarat is fixed at the first quarter of the second century A.D. The 
K<;aliaratas were exterminated by ^tekatni GotamTputra and Gujarat and 
Kathiawar passed over again into the hands of the Andhras.'’ 


From the Andhras they were talren back by the second Ksatrapa 
dynasty, known as the Western Ksatrapas, which 
(A.D.'l2^04) ruled over Gujarat for about 200 years centmu* 
ously. Though very few details of the govern- 
ment are aiailable, a few inscriptions and coins of almost every ruler supply 
us Vrith a connected account of the dynasty. It is not necessary, however, 
to go thiough king by king , the salient features of their history may be 
noted. The Ksatrapa family of Castaua, as of Bhumaka, was of northern 
origin, cither Saka or Pahliu, though it was known later as of 

ihcsc had come do wn to Malwa as a viceroy of a northern power,* as is 

' ratn,oc.,p.320 
* Ibid. 


' CHI , p 168 

. -.J- '«««only on the refnence to places in Gu.arSt and 

IvathmarinthejnscnpUonsofhissonin-lawRsabhsdatta See B7 vm r, 78 

tliwwdiM ***“**““' ^d.P«d.dmoni)nih. .■M.daMs ol the liliice. 

• f ™ ^ B, . vm, p ». 

P..h.p. the 
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evident from their title, ‘ Ksatrapa ’ meaning * satrapa ’ or * feudatory 
The first rnling member of the family seems to be Castana, son of 
Ghsasmotika. It reached the zenith of its power under Rndiadaman I 
(150 A.D.). Under him the Ksatrapa dominion extended, as is attested 
by his mscnption at Gimar, and confirmed by the distribution of his coins, 
and by the evidence of the Andhra mscnptions, to the greater part of 
Central India, Rajpufim, Cutch, Sind, Gujamt, Kathawar and Northern 
Konkan/ In the Gimar inscription his victories over ^takarnl, the 
Lord of the Deccan, are specifically mentioned, as also the fact that he 
won for himself the title of ' Mahaksattapa ’ His capital was at Ujjam 
in Malwa, and Gujarat was ruled by a governor, Suvi^kha. What 
happened to this extensive empire under the subsequent reigns is not 
Imown. The change in the title ‘ Mahaksatiapa ’ to ‘ Ksatrapa ’ or 
vtce versa is assumed to indicate loss or gam in power, but it gives no idea 
of the extent. It is beyond doubt that the fiimily of Castana ruled without a 
break till ^aka year 226, i e., 304 A. D , and that Ksatrapa Visvasena was 
its last ruling member 


The Ksatrapas, however, continue to rule on. Ksatrapa Rudrasimha II, 
son of Svami Jlvadaman, perhaps a relative of 
Ksatrapa family succeeds Ksatmpa 
(A.D. 305-390) Visvasena m the year 227, i e , 305 A.D. The 
end of this branch line is reached in Simmi Rudrasimha III, when probably 
in A.D. 390 Gujarat was annexed by the Guptas. 

After a period of about 200 years, in c. 400 A.D., the Guptas, probably 
Candiagupta II, once more broke through the 
north-eastern frontier of Gujarat His successors, 
(c. A.D. 9 Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta, definitely ousted 
the existing rulers, and appointed their own viceroy, a native, at the 
ancient capital of the provmce, Ginnagara. It is difficult to say what was 
the extent of the Gupta rule in Gujamt. Cutch seems to form the north- 
western frontier , the southern is doubtful. The Tiaikutaka ruler Dahra- 
sena was ruling the south of the Taph contemporaneously with Skandagupta. 
(The northern part, as well as the eastern part of Gujarat was, of course, 
under the Guptas, as it was from there that they entered the province). 
Gupta suzereignty over Gujarat was lost with the break up of the 
empire after the death of Skandagupta (c. 470 A.D.) 

A small but independent dynasty of the Traikutakas furnishes the 
history of Southern Gujarat for the second half 
TxukntakaB ^ century A.D A few coins and 

inscriptions tell this story. Dahrasena, son of 


(A.D. 455-495) 


For detailed information eee Rapson, Coffts of the Au4hra Dynasty, p CXIX. 
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T AraAiita ruled a patt of the country south of the Tapti in the year 
kt nfUs thus, as mentioned before, a cortempor^ 
A There IS not sufficient midence to trace the Trailmfaka 

of Skandagup probably Dahrasena \vas an inde- 

"ir to ^ he boasts of having performed an ahmedha. 
"Furthermore he as well as his successor, dates his inscnption in his onm 

son Vyaghtasena the Traikutaka dominions extend further south m 

Konkan^ But in about 500 AD the "ever ^5 f 

Traikutakas", boasted of by the Kaiihen plates, was crushed by the Im ( 
Vakataka King Hansena. whom an Ajanta insaiption credits with victories 

over Lata and Tnkuia * 


> ItissaldtocouiraenceonSivwaSuail in A^D 248 Mirashi, B/., XXIV, 
p US, snggesls slight nodificatioo ns to the first da; of its comniGiicenieiit. 
Jaj'asival,HK/or;o//Hrfiff. 1933,p Ulthinisthai the ora began in AD 248-49 
and nas started b; the first l^ataha King Vindh;a^ 

* Known from two inscriptions and coins (undated) 

Cflte Temples of Waltru India, ASWI . X, p 58 
‘ Mso Kuntala, Andhra, Kosak, Kalinga and Avanti, ASWI , IV, p 127 


Section II 


Early Mediaeval Period 


Cc. A,D. 50d-c. 9S0 A,D.) 

IN the early mediaeval period only two ancient divisions of Gujarat, 
Lata and Surastra, are frequently mentioned. Of the third, now called 
Northern Gujarat, a portion often passed into Lata or Southern 
Gujarat,' and a part into Sur^tra. It seems to have lost its individuality 
and it is not known which pohtical power was in possession of it in the 
be^nning of the 6th century The history of Lata and Surastra, unlike the 
preceding period, needs to be separately treated as each had a distmct series 
of rulers. 


The Vakataka suzerainty over Lata may have lasted the whole reign 
of Harisena till c. 520 A.D. But after this date 
n \ Vakatakas are heard of no more , whereas m 

‘ Gujarat we find a vassal king (maMsamanta 
maharaj*a) Samgamasimha govemmg the district between the Tapti and the 
Narmada {antamarmaddvisaya) from his capital at Broach (Bharukaccha) 
in A.D. 540.* Who his overlord was is not known for certam. Probably 
It was the Kataccnri King Krsnaraja, as we learn from the records of his 
son ^TikaTag ana * and son’s son Buddlmraja* that the Kataccurl domimon 
extended from Malwa * in the north to the modem N^ik district * in the 
south and included the Broach* and Baroda districts* as well. The 
Kataccuris might have been, at first, the feudatones of, or a family 
connected with* the Traikutakas. For their epigraphs show acquaintance' 


* By ' Southero Gajant I mean all the country Bonth of the Mahi till Daman 
though often it is applied to the country south of the Narbada or the TSpti only 

> Snnaokab Plates, £/ , X, p 72 

^ Grant of Santilla, Ibtd , IJ, p 22, and Xbhona Plates of Sankaragana, Ibid., 
IX. p 296 

* Sarsavani Plates, Ibid , VI, p 294 , Vadner Plates, Ibid , XII, p 30 
” For detailb see list of place-names. Appendix, p 34 

" Fleet in J3G , I, ii, p 295 

^ For instance, (l) the size of the Santilla Pis is almost the same as that of the 


Trailmtaka pis 

(2) The title ' Maharaja ’ and the name Sankaragana remind ns 

of the similar title used by the Traikutakas and the name 
of " Dahragana ” on some coins 

(3) Close similanty of their script with those of the 

Traikutakas 
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wiOt iliusc of the latter, and the era used by them, though not 
ni'ncJ, js the same as the one used by the latter Whatever be their 
origin, during a short rule of 100 years, after assimilating the existing ' 
cultural traditions of their predecessors— the Guptas and the Traikutakas — 
the} thc{n5cl\e5 established others' which were followed by the Gurjjaras 
of Uroach and the Calnk}'as of Nav^ri. Early in the 7th century the 
Kataccuri King Buddharaja was defeated by the Western Calukya King 
Mangalaraja (Mangalek),^ and since then southern Lata, the country’ 
coiith of the Tapti, became a Calulcya province/ 


\\bat happened to the northern provinces — Malwa and Northern 
Lata — of the Kataccuris can not be definitely decided/ But a httle later, 

Gurjiaras country north of the Tapti, 

round about Broach, is found under a Gurjjara 
king Uadda 11/ 1 heoe Gurjjaras are supposed' to be a branch and feuda- 
loricb of the Gurjara-Pmtihara * dj nasty of Jodhpur andDadda I of the 
Lroach branch is identified with Dadda one of the sons of Hancandra, the 
founder of the Jodhpur branch Whatever be the relation of the Pratiharas 
V. iih the Gurjjaras— tribal or othenvise— m connexion with the Broach rulers 
wcime to note that they call themselves *of the family of the king of 
Gurjjam’ {Gurjjam-nrpahvamba) le. Gurjjata country and not of the, 
tube of the Gurjjaras. That is, the Gurjjaras of Broach may not have 

' Sec bclon 

* bee belott 

■ N'crur Watcs. U , VII, p I61 Kieiborn’s Ust. No 6. 

* 1 or Its sabsequeni history see belo'n 


njs y. ^ mbhaaravardhana, who in the Harsacanta. 

‘ hwra rialcs. JA , xni, p si 

V.. x.m”™'’'’ < a»u. 

ibiakslhMGBrjOT.andfti^J^-!!’^, inilwce, IBQ , X p fil3, 

ike lero 
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belonged to the Gurjaia tribe ‘ This much, however, seems probable that 
the * Gurjjaras of Broach ' were a branch of the ‘ Gurjara-PratiMras of 
Rajputana,' though it must be said that none of their records gives the 
slightest hint of this beyond declaring their feudatory state, feudatories 
in the beginning, c. 590 A.D., perhaps of the Kataccuris , later of both the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Calukyas of Badami, and then in about 
640 A. D. of the Maitiakas ofValabhT 

The genealogy of the Gurjjara rulers presents a problem. The 
earlier grants’ of Dadda (II) mention three rulers whose names Dadda, his 
son Jayabhata, and his son Dadda (II) are identical with those mentioned 
in the later grants ' but their epithets ' Samanta ’ ‘ Vltaraga ’ and 
‘ Prasantaragfi ' are not only not mentioned in the latei grants but new 
ones ' Protector of the Lord of Valabhi ’ and ‘ Bahusahaya ’ are applied 
to the Dadda (I) and Dadda (II) m the grant of 456 and m the recently 
published grant of 486. So the natural presumption* is that the earlier and 
later grants refer to two different sets of individuals by the name of 
Dadda (I), Jayabhata and Dadda (II). However, Dadda (I) of the 
late giants must be identified with Dadda (II) of the earlier grants. 
For the latter lived m 630-40 A.D., exactly the time when Harsa 
attempted to invade western and southern India but was held back by Dadda 
(I) of the later grants and by Pulakesin (ll) in or before A.D. 634.’ 
Likewise we have also to identify Jayabhata (II) of the giant of 456 


^ The Gnrjaras are supposed to have emigrated from Central Asia and entered 
the Punjab through the north-western frontier of India From here they spread ont 
eastwards and southwards and in the latter direction their second big halt was in 
Rajpntana Their settlements in the Punjab are now known as Gujranwala, Gujarat 
and Gujarkhan, whereas in Rajpntana, in the 9th centnry, their settlement was called 
Gnrjaratia Bhandarkar, ' Gurjaras ’ JBBRAS , XXI, p 414 and 432 , Ghatyala 
Ins of Kakuka, 862-1 A D , JRAS , 1895, p 513 and Daultapur Ins of Bhoja, 
AD 706, £Z,V, p 211 

Smith, EHL, p 428 says that there is nothing to show what part of Asia they 
came from or to what race they belonged 

(K). S 380, 385, lA , XIII, pp 8l and 88 ; S 391, 392, £/ , n, p 21 and 
V,p 41 

* S 456, 1 A , XIII, p 77. and S 486, El , XXIII, p 147. 

* Bhagwanlal Indraji in I A , XIII, p 72 and 75 


IS 


Aihole Inscription of Pnlake^n II, El , VI, p 6 , Kielhorn’s List No 10, 
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With that of the grant of 486 as their desciiphons are identical The 
Gurjjara genealogy should then stand as fdlows * 5 — 


Dadda (I)i Satuauta c. 5^ A.D. 

Jayabhata (I), Vitmaga c. 605 A.D. 

Dadda (II), Ptakantaraga, Protector of the Lord of Valabht 
629-41 A.D 


Jayabhata (II), 
Dadda (III), 
Jayabhata (111), 
Alurole (1), 
Jayabhata (IV), 


c. 655 A.D. 

Bahvaaliaya c. 680 A.D. 
MaJtasamaniMhtPah c. 704-5 A.D. 
MahasamairtadhtpaH c 725 A.D. 
Mahasatnattiadhtpati 734-5 A.D. 


The extent of the Gurjjara fief is roughly indicated by the find-spots “ 
of their inscriptions. But it can be fixed nusre precisely by talcing into 
consideration the places from which the grants were made and the places in 
which the lands are given.* Excepting one case all the grants afe 
from the Broach district whereas the lands granted are m one case not in 
the Bharuhaccba or Anlculesvaia-vtscrycr, but in the Sangamakbetaka* 
visaya. That is perhaps the modem Baroda district whidi was then 
by this name after its capital (?) Sangamakbetaka (Sankbefi). The 
boundaries of the Gurjjara dominion then were . the MahT nver in the north 
and the Tapti in the south, Sankh^ and the tract known as the Reum 
Kantla Agency in the cast and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. The 
Bouthan boundary will have to be shifted to the south of the TaptJ Jf the 
places mentioned in the spurious plates* are taken into account. 


mbhTiS illf ^ Pto*«tot of the Lord of 

" “• history^Momover he also 

Shi t ^ ^*«to done; but it ,s 

Broach distnct ift ^^“taccuris who were then u possession of the 

® See Appendix, A, pp, 2-3 


' Seelhd., pp 35-7 
* See/6id,,pp, 77-p 
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The capital of the Gurjjais^ seems to be Nandipurl, from which 
majorit}' of the giants are issued. It is identified with Nandod,’ the 
capital of the Gajpipla State, about 34 miles east of Broach.^ 

The relations of the Gurjjaras with then southern and western con- 
temporaries® — the Calulq'as of Badami and the Maitrakas of Valabhl — 
seem to be cordial throughout Dadda II, peihaps with the help of 
Fulakesin II, protected ‘a Lord ofValabhT,’ who must be identified with 
Dhrui'asena II (A D 620-40} and not Dhaiasena IV as suggested b} 
Bhagwanlal Indraji ‘ On another occasion Jayabhata IV, the last Imown 
nilei of the djmasty, went out to ValabhT to help its iiiler against the 
Tajjikas (Aiabs) in A D 734-5® and not to fight against him, as so fai 
supposed, on the evidence of Ins Kavi grant ® None of the ValabhT grants 
refers to these incidents. But the latter must have happened during the 
leign of Siladitj-a V ivhose only knomi date is 723 A D." 


After Jayabhata IV the di nasty was peihaps wiped out by the Arali 
laid under Junaid ' 


Hon ever, the Broach kingdom did not remain long under Uie Arabs 
_ , / » « Within a decade or so they were driven out b\ 

a amanas (c. ) Gurjata-Pratihaias of Avanti ® and the 

kingdom iras placed under one of their feudatories known as the 
Cahamanas A member of this family ruled at Bioach in A D 756 under 


* BG , I, p 113 

Buhler identified this place with an old fort of the same name about 2 miles 
to the north of the east gate of Broach JA , VII, p 62 This means Broach itself 
But if this were so there seems to be no reason why it should not have been men- 
tioned as it is done in the grants of the earlier and later dynasties that ruled at 
Broach 

^ The eastern contemporaries, till about 630 A D , were the Kataccurls and the 
Gurjjaias were their vassals, The northern ware probably the Gurjaras of Rajpuiana 

‘ J3G,I, p 116 

'• According to Dr Cbakiavarti, commenting on the reading of the recently 
published grant of S 486, El , XXIII, p, 151, n 7 

® M,V, p 113 ^ /BBRAS . XI, p 335. 

^ Who according to Majumdar, /L , X, p 21 also broke up the Gurjara confi- 
deracy in Rajputana 

" Thought by Majumdar, Ibtd , and Tnpathi, History of Kemauj, 1937, as a 
branch of the Gurjaras of Rajputana. 

HansotGrantofBhartrvaddha, VS 813=AD 756, Ei , XII, pp 197-204 
For details see Appendix pp 23, 26, 37, 69. 
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NiigaxalolvR. The latter w utentifietl with the Giirjara*Pratiham king of 
Avanti Niigabhata 1 ' It is impossible that the Cahamanas could have 
piciiously ruled at Broach as the kingdom till c AD. 740 was under a 
(tilTerent family. But the names^ of the inembeis of the family indicate 
that the Cahamanas weie perhaps connected or acquainted with the 
lvsatta[ias' and tlaitrakas of Siuastm* 


Southern Lata, the countiy south of the Tapti, became peibaps a 
Calukyat Calukja pto\ ince, as said befoie, when Mangalesa 

(c A.D 610-740} defeated its rulet KataccitiT Buddliataja * Aftei 
I'uiokesm II stopped the southein advance of Harsa on the Natbada in 
ilioui A D ()30,' the Calukya suzerainty o\er Lata must liave been hrml) 
(sublislicd Undei it (nijaiat might liaie been mlluenced by the Knnaiesc 
i.iliurc, and llie loiitcs for this must be eithei the coastal country of 
konkan ot the mountain passes I’tn Nasil 


Kiidenceof the.iclual establishment of tlie Calukja rule in Gujarat 
( innot be bad till about 670 A D , tliough traces of the earliei (c. 650 A D.)‘ 
Ivaiuicse penetiation in the province are affoided by the giant* of a 
Stfudr.ik.i"' thief Nikumblulla^kti, who seeaus to be a ‘ Cahvkya feudatory ' 
I loni A I) 670-740, sons of Dhaiasiayajayasimhavarman (brothei of the 
Western Calukja Emperor Vikramaditja 1), Sryasrya ^Iladitya (A D. 669- 
Jaja'svajA Mangalaraja (731 A. D) and the latter's son Avam 


Konovv, Ibid ,p 200 , rnpathi, o c , p, 228 , Majumdar, o c , places DevarijeS 
in A n 750 Mhile the reference in this grant presupposes Nagabbata I, unless it be 
assumed that the expression " m the increasing reign of the glonous NagavaloU ' 
iinplits the rule founded by Nagavaloka 

These are — l RajaMahesiaradama 4 Haradama 

2 Bhimadama 5 Pbmbhatadeva 

3 BharlrvaiMha (I) C Bbarlrvaddha (Hj 

iK..ni«l‘out'’h‘ ‘'r ! I**® 

hi^Iibhjr ‘ ‘ MwlnikMof Valabh, 

Kaj, DjmstK Histo,y of \orthetn hidm. II, p. 1057. 

nc r he ar agreeing aith this tiew ABORl , XIII, 1932, p 300. 

See beloa under • Lpigraphy and -Beligion 

‘orewy see Fleet. Ibid , p 251. and BG , I, p ni 

Kanunin grant M.XVI 11 .P 2C5 For detail, see Appendix pp Z3 06 

According to u.,„„ Sendratas ae.e a Kanarese falily Z ltd 
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Janasraya Pulakesiiaja (A D. 738-9} and peihaps Nagavaidliana also are 
found ruling over Lata not as feudatories, but as independent kings ’ 

The names of teriitorial units ‘ and othei places ‘ mentioned m their 
inscriptions indicate that the dominion of ‘the Western Calukyas of 
Navasarika’ ’’ extended in the north to the Narbada , ‘ in the south it ^vas 
linked up with that of the Imperial Calukyas , in the south-east it included 
the modern district of Nasik The capital of this kingdom ivas Navasarika 
(modern Na\ sari) 

The inscriptions do not give any hint of the lelations of the Calukyas 
with the Guijjatas, nor does it come forth fioin the records of the latter 
But it IS possible tliat since the time of Pulakesi II, the Calukj'as were at 
times nominal overlords of the Gurjjaias An important event, however, 
took place in the closing years of the Calukj a rule m Gujarat Arabs- 
perhaps under Junaid, the govemoi of Klialifa Hasham ^ (A D 724-743) 
overian the contemporary kingdoms of Sindh, Cutch, Surastra, and those of 
the Capotakas, “klauryas of Chitor” * and Gurjaras of Bhmmal' Then 
inroads further soutbvard into the countrj' were effectively stopped by 
Pulakesi Janasrajra ' 

^ Though still maintaming cordial relations with the Imperial Calukyas of 
Dadami 

For their names see Appendix, pp 3-4, 37-38 

Cf Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Not them India, El , XXIII, 
Appendix, p 383 

' Or perhaps Kaira For a Rii&trakuta record, Sanjan Plates of Amogbavar^ I, 
El , XVIII, p 23S, Uoka 7 says that as early as A D 660, the Rastrakutas fought 
with the Calukyas of Khetaka-mandala 

» Also called Caliph Hisham , Jnnaid is spelt as Janayd, Cf, Ray, DHNJ - 
I.P 9 

^ According to Ray, DHNI , p 1136, following Bbandarkar, El , XII, p II- 
12, the Manrya king of Chitor at this time was Dbavalappadeva of the Dabok inscrip- 
tion of Dhanika, El , XX, Appendix, p 187, No 1371 This may be the same as 
Dhavala of the Kanasnvam ms of 738 A D AS/\VC , 1906, p 61, El , XII, 

pp 11-12 y 

^ This IS also reported by an Arab historian Baladburi, ated by Ray, Ibid , 
according to whom Junaid raided Uzain, Babrimad, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal' 
Dabnaj and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailamsin and-al Jurz Kitab Fiitlih 
U-Biildaii Ti Murgottan, Part II, p 227 The places mentioned are not defi- 
nitely identified For suggestions, see Ibid, note 2 The Arab raid is said to be 
implied in Gurjara-Pratihara Ins of Bhoja I, which refers to a defeat of the Mlecchas 
See El , XVIII, pp 102-107 , also lA , 1911, p 240, first cited by Ray, Ibid 

" Navsari Grant of Pnlaken-Jana^ya (A D 738-39), VOC , OS , p 230-1 , 
'3G., 1 , 1 p 109 Whether the Arabs brought in any Islamic influence is doubtful. 
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RSjagaddala, 251 
BSjasuya, 209 

'BSiiSLt, figure from, 252, n. 4 
“RAyao, figure from, 150 
Rajunati, 119 

'BA^i,figttrefrom, 149, 156, 158-59, 160 
ISiypA&au figures, tempUs etc from,ig, 
90,145, 158-59, 163, 175, 202, 215, 
224, 239, 245-49, 251, 254-55, 259 
RSme, figure of, 56, 164 
I^macaadia, o/, 256, a 11 
^madeva, btng, 213, 240 
Ramnagar, 207, n 7 
Rame^ata, 221 

Raasipiia., feudatory ohtef, 212 
Rangapur, 212, n. 1 
Ranik Devi, temple, 

Ranpnr, temple at, 103, n, 6, 246 
Rao, (Gopioatfa), mews of, 155, 158, a. 6, 
166, 217 

Risttakttta, dynasty, 4, 29, 32, 120, 
169-71, 173, 177-82, 199, 207, 209, 213 
216, a 4, 217, 227, 233-35, 238, 240, 
243, 245, 248-50, 258-59 
Ratanpui, terana, 97, a. 5 
RataadevJ, 214 
Ratoai^ mwfster, 202 
Rayakabbajta, Brahmana, 208 
Riyakavala, Brahmana, 208 
Rayakka, vtUage, 208 
Revaata, 214 
Rewa, torana at, 98 
Rgvedi, Brahmana, 205-206, 244 
Rohinr,228 

Rohmewimi, temple of, 228 
Roman, eotus, 187 
Rsabhadeva,/<nKa Tirthankara, 166 
Rsa, figures of, 140, 165-66 
Rndra, 215 

Rudradaman,46, 172, 176, 178, 186, a. 2, 
209, 215, 249, 

RadramabSlaya ^ndiamal), 93, 95, 220, 
247, 255-56 

Rudrarasi, Sana pnest, 247 
Rnhavi, temple at, 77, 79, 80, 122, 132, 
137 

Rupa-Matayaaa, temple of, 214, 228 
Sahajige^ra, temple of, 224, 240 
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Sabasralinga TeOao, 190,209,214, 221-22, 
228 

Sabasrarjuaa, 178 

Suva, temples eto„ 132, 134, 136-37, 
139-40, 145, 206, 216-17, 219 22, 224, 
253,256 a 11 

S^vism, 212, n. 1, 215-22, 225-26, 246- 
247 

Sajjaoa, governor, 33 
Saka. people, era, etc,, 9-10, 173, 175, 
186-87, a. 8, 192, a. 1 
Sakta, 251 
Salakhanapnta, 222 
Salakbane^ra, temple of, 222 
Saletoie, author, 226, a. 3 & 8 
BAiyipticannandtda, 202 
Samantabbadra, Jama preacher, 234 
Samaataomba, 203 
SamavedI, Bridtmana, 205-06 
Samgamadfflba, vassal ktng, 13 
Sambaramnrti Cot Siva), 142 
Samiddbe^ra, temple of, 221 
Sammatiya School, ^nddbfst), 230-33 
Samndramantbaaa, scene, 165 
Samvatsara, 175 
Sana, caves at, 52-53, 229 
Sanchi, monuments at, 49, 50, 117, 126, 
129, 131, 172, 253 
Sandale^ata, temple of, 133 
Sandera, temples at, 77-80, 83, n. 5, 
128, 130, 132, 137, 149, 255-56, 
258-59 

Sandilya, gotra, 206 
Sangaaiakbetaka, 198 
Sam,^g»fe of, 161 
Sankarsana, worshtp of, 215, 249 
Sankheda, 198 

Sanskrit, Caulukyan literature in, 2A9’5l 
Santaiaksita, author, 251 

I 

Swime\bA,JatnaTii^hankara, 166-67 
Saptaarntrs, 178 
^ardSIa, motive, 125 
Saikaraka, gotra, 

Sarnal, temple at, 113, 132, 222, 259 
Sarangadeva, img, 43, 45, 179, 202-03, 
214,221, 223, 228 
Sarangadhaia, 179 
Sarotia, temple at, 111-12, 127, 253 
Sarasvatl, ^ure of, 79, 82, 136, 138, 140, 
156, 163. 183. 202. 248 
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Saraswatii valley, 35, 170, 226 
Sarasvata, mandala, 202 
Sas-Bahu, tempU, 248, 255 
Sasanadevi, 111 
Saiavahana, dynasty, 205 
Satnas, 246 

Satranjaya, tempies at, 109, 141, n 6 

Saniastra, 33, 38, 45, 201 

Sauiya, 140 

Savarna, 159 

Savitrl, /f^ureo/, 156 

Sanchor, 202 

Sayanamurti, of Vtmu, 152 
Sejakpur, temple at, 99, 105>06, 130, 
132, 137, 146, 147 
Seleucid, adintatstratton, 193 
Sesa, of, 150-53, 155 
Sevadi, 135 

Senasangha, Jatna, 234 
Siddhanatha, temple of, 256 
Sidbpur (Siddhapura} 90, 93, 124, 159, 
163, 219-20, 236, 254-56 
Siddapnra, tnsertphon, 171 
Sihor, 207 

Sihona, Brahmana, 207 
SaSditya, I, 218, 213 , 111, 178 J VI, 
179, VII, 170 

Silahara, dynasty, temples eta. 203, n. 10, 
245, 259 

Simha, a Kafhi, 93 ; era, 175 
SimhSditya, vassal ehtef, 227 
Sunhana, Yadova ktng, 41 
Simhapnra, 207 
Simhasena, 186, n 2 
Sind, 58, 156, n, 1, 192, 230, 232-34 
Sindhn vtsayo, 233 
Sinnar, temple at, 256, 258 
Sirohi, 246 

Sittanvasal, paintings at, 252 

Sitela, goddess, 106, 134, 138-39, 146-47, 
n. 2 

Siva,>Jgiireo/, 64, 83, 91, 97, 98, n.2, 
102,121,132-33, 135, 139, 141-44, 164, 
178-80, 182, 215-16, 218-229, 236, 
^ 239, 245-46, n 12 

Sivadevawrja, Sana priest, 224 
Sivanatha, temple q/, 115 
Siva-Krvati,JJgHra of, 79, 92, 99, 201, 
106, 134, 135 


Siyaka,II, ParamSra ruler, 115, 175, 
222 

Skanda, 217, n 6 
Skandabhatta’s 231 

Skandagnpta, 172, 176, 178-180, 188, 
n 3,205,209,218,227 
Sobhanadeva, minister, 203 
Sodasa, msoription of, 172 
Soddhala, writer, 250 
Sohigpnr, 257, n 7 ^ 

Sobineivara, temple of, 221 
Soma, figure of, 135, 160 
Somnath, tempie at, 90, 99, 124, 130, 
132, 145, 154, 160-62, 180, 219, 226, 
222, 236 

Somanatha, temple of, 94, 99-102, 122, 
132, 133, n 1, 143, 154, 219, n. 4, 
220-23, 238, 240, 256 
Somaraja, »»»tsfer, 203 
Somasimhadeva, 202 
Some^ia, temple, 132 , minister, 202, 
221 , author, 251 
Sonkansari, temple at, 60, 64-65 
Sopara, image from, 156 
Sraddha, festival, 240 
Srldhara, 228 
Srin^, 210, n, 2, & 5 
Sthavira, Buddhist School, 230 
Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher, 231-33 
Subrabmanya, 178, 217 
Sndar^a, lake, 46, 205 
SQisare^ara, viMra, 221 
Snktbankar, views of, 200, n 2 
Svkm, figure of, 161 
Sniapani, temple of, 225 
Sumaladevi, 222 
Sumale^ia, tentple of, 222 
Snmatinatba,/<»»a Tirthankara, 237 
Sumenan, sculpture, 122 
Sun, temple, worship, etc., 84, 85, 91-93, 
212, 216-17, 245, 254 
Snnak, temple at, 74, 77, 122, 125, 
127-28, 130, 132, 137, J42-43, 146, 170, 
220, 255-58 
Sunps, 8 

Snrastra, 4, 5, 13, 28, 31-32, 193, 194, 
200, n 1, 201-03 , 237 
Surastrene, 192-93 
Snrat, 198, 207, 233 
Snratba 93 
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SarjA, figure, temple etc., 64, 85-7, 90, 
92, n 1, 99, 120, 135, 137, 138-40, 
155-57, 157-64, 212-14, 228-29, 234, 
238, 245-46, 252, 258 
Surya-Nuay^na, 92, 162 
Sfltra^da, temple at, 59, 61-62, 126, 137 
213, 258-59 
Suvareasi, 159-60 
Snvi^kba, imnister, 193 
Svastika, symbol, 79, 182, 184 

f * 

Svet^mbara (Jainism), 166, 235, 237-38, 
242, 245, 249 
Svetastami, festival, 242 
Swan, motive at, 125 

T 

Taibpnr, image from, 148-49 , 155 
Taksaka, 165 

TaSja, eaves, temples etc at, 51-52, 126, 
128. 221, 226, 229, 237 

Tandava Nrtya, 102, 143 
Tantne, Mss , 252 
Tantnsm, 249, 251 
Tapi, river, 205 
Tapti,197 98 
l^rakisuia, 217 

Tanoga, temple at, 112, 127, 253 
Tarn, views of, 193 
Tarnnaditya, temple of, 213 

Tejahiola, 42, 67, 101, 108 09, 117-18, 
202, 210, 220, 236-37 

Temple, 59, 73, 77, 106, 107, 110, 121, 
132, 137 38, 238-40 

Thakkura, 203 

Than, temple at, 60,93. 124, 127, 134-35, 
137, 141, 151, 161, 163-65, 213-14 
Tibet, 249, 252 
Tigowa, temple at, 124. 165 
Timana, inscription, 239 

TIrlhankara,/<w«a, 107-10, 113, 117, 119, 
120, 166 67, 233-34 
Torana, at, 88, 89, 95-99, 109, 158-60 
TraikSfaka, 11-13, 172, 174, 176, 178 79 81, 
188-39, 196, 205, 209, 233. 240, 248 
Trailokyamohana, form of Vtmu, 149-50, 
229, 252 

Tnbbnvanapila, king, 42 
Tnmnrti,97. n 3,163-64 
Tnpathi, author, 245, n 1 
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Tnple, shrine, 81, 82, 110-11, 136 
Tnparantaka, 133, 221 
Tnpnn, king of, 99 
Tnsamgamaka (or Tarsamia), 218 
Tri&la, symbol, 184 
Tnvikiama,>{^»ra of, 82, 148, 151-52 
Tnmbam, 120 
Ttt»spba, 192 

U 

Ucchakalpa, Jungs of, 194, n, 11 
Ucehastavas, 165 
Udaipnr, 2tate, 202 
Udale^ra, temple of, 221 
Udayagtn, cavK at, 131, ISO 
Udayapur, temple at, 221, 255, 256 
Ujjain, 145, 184, 206 
TJvcSl, figure of, 141-42 
Uma-Mahe&, 103, 133, 138, 141 
Umesvata, temple of, 221 
Un, temple at, 255, n 7, 256 
Una, inscription, 173, 214 
Underhill, author, 241-42 
Upamila, Sana teacher, 222, n. 7 
Upamitesvara, 222, n, 7 
Uparkot, aenes eta. at, 117, 122, 126, 
129, 253 

Upama, a hind of dress, 118 
Urnesvaia, temple of, 221 
Usabhadata, 172, 215 
U», 158. 160, 163 
Uttar<ryana Samkxanb, 240-41 
Uttare^ra, temple of, 222 

V 

Vadhyya, minister, 202 
Vadoagar, torana etc. at, 90, 95-97, 124, 
129,165,207,221 
l^gbbata, 219 

Vaghela, rulers, 41-42, 220, 236 
Vaidyanatha, temple of, 222 
Vaijalladeva, minister, 203 
Vaijayanta, temple of, 215 
VaxsOibi-purntma, 241 
Vaisnava, 80, 134.136-37,139,140.155, 
189, 215, 219 & n. 5, 227, 238, 242, 249, 
251,256, n. 11 
Vaisnavism, 216, 226-28 
Vai^vana, temple of, 215 
Vai^deva, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
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Vai^, easfe, 192, 210. 211, 229, 244-43 

VSjapeya, sacrtfiee, 209 

VaLataka, dynasty, 12-23, 123, 194, n, 11, 

196. 199, n 4 
Vala, 30, 232 

Vallabha, seat, 238-39,242-43 
Valabhi, 28-31, 63, 169-72, 172, n 1, 
174, n 1, 175-78, 183, 188-90, 194, 

199. 200, 202, 204, 206, 207, n. 1, 213, 
217-218, 227. 230-32, 235, n. 5, 238, 
240, 244, 249 

Vamana, 152 

^^manasthali, 33, 200, n 3, 203 
Vamsavi, 118, n 7 
Vananja, 36, 117, n, 4 
Vanavasi, 206 

Vanthali, 200, n. 3, 203, 214 
Vapanadeva, tntnister, 203 
Varaha, image eie. of, 61, 63, 82, 99, 
135, 148, 130-57, 153, 178-79, 227 
Vardhanmesvara, temple of, 237 
Vsiihi-pattidka, 203, 21A,’Vtsaya, 220 
Varuna, 178, 215 
Vara, 246 
Varai, 253 
Vasantgadh, 135 

Vastnpala, 42, 109-110, 117, 202, 210, 
214, 220, 226, 235-37 
l^sndeva, worship of, 148, 180, 215, 
220, n 5,249 
Vasaki, 152 
Vatsa, gotra, 206 
Vatraraja, king, 250 
Vavs, 71-73 
Vayad, 71, 142, 163 
Vayn, oult of, 140, 165 
Vayuvata, 163 

Vedanta, Caiilukyan works on, 250-51 
Veraval, 155, 178 
Vidagdharaja, 235 
VidyadevI, 107, n. 6 
VthSra, 231, 233, 236 
Vijayaditya, 234 
VijaySnanda, minister, 203 
ViLala, zjaina, 213 
Vikramadiiya, II. 234 
Vjkrama, era, 174, n. 1, 175 
Vimala, temple, etc , 84, 100-01, 107, 109, 
»7. n 6, 154, 203, 236, n 1 
Vimalagnpta, vihara, 231 


Vim&kata, vihara, 231 
Vinayaka, 220, 226 
Viprapnra, 207, n. 7 
Vuadhavala, 41-42, 202 
Virsma, 221 

Viramgam, temple at, 69, 77, 80 
Virame^ara, temple of, 221 
Virta. iempie at, 77, 125, 132, 137 
Visaladeva, king, 42-3, 45 67, 202, 213, 
221, 222, 240 

Visivada, temple at, 59, 60, 62, 126, 137, 
213 

Visnu, inline, temple eta , 64, 83, 91, 106, 
133-35, 138 40, 148-54, 162, n 5, 164, 
178 80, 214-16, 218, 227*29, 233, 241, 
245-46, n 12. 247 49, 252. n 4 

Vi^akarnra, 165 

Vi^atnpa, form of Vtsnu, 149*50 
Vttariga, title of, 234 
Vogel, 124 
Vradavan, 239 
Vrsavihanamurti, 144 
Vyighrapalli, of, 42 
VyaghrliBBena, ruler, 179 
Vyaghre^varl, goddess, 139 
Vyatipitarj^oraa, 240 

W 

Wadbwan, vav etc,, at, 71, 83, 132, 201, 

, 220, n 3 

Waiangal, torana, 99 
I Warnnogton, writer, 187 

Y 

l^dava, dynasty, temple ete., 27, 45, 
245 

Yajurveda, Sukla, 136 

Yajnrvedi, Brdhmana, 205-206 

Yak», 111, 0. 7, 120, 140, 167 

Yakrasnia, vihara, 231 

Yakemi, 111, n 7, 112, 125, 140, 166-67 

Yama, 215 

Yamuna, figure of, 64, 122, 124. 135, 137 

Ya&hpala, author, 250 

Yavana, 192 

Yodhavaka, vihara, 231 

Yige^rl, Satva teacher, 142, 225 

Yog^i, festival of, 240, 242 
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piovincfi of the era pure It is only from the time of Arnoghavarsa, that 
we find that the later Empeiors Krsna II and Indra III showed interest in 
Lata 

The Lata kingdom {mandala)dl the Gujarat Rastiakutas went on 
f \panding as would appear fiom the study of the Milages granted by them * 
III the eailier grants these aie found m(»tly ivithm the modern Kaira and 
Jlroachdistncts, supposing the view® that the Gujarat branch ruled the 
(.ountrj betiveen the Mahl and the Narbada. But there is no doubt that 
since A D 867, from the time of Dhruva III till A.D. 890, Southern 
Gujarat, coimtrj' south of the Tapti and even Konkan were included within 
the Gujarat Rastrakuta dominion. The limits of Lata corresponded to 
Central and Southern Gujarat, from the Mahi to Daman, Konkan form- 
ing not actually a part of it,® but a southern province The towns oi 
cities which figure prominently during this period were, as in the preced- 
ing, Ankulesiara (Anklesvar), Bharukaccha (Broach), Khetaka (Kama), 
Xavasanka (Na\sari) and l<arpata\anijya (Kapadvanj). 

The Rastrakutas weie contemporaries of the Gurjaia-Pratiharos of 
Vianti and Kanauj, the Palas of Bengal and later of the Haihayas of 
Dahala, the Candeliasof Jejabhukti andthePammaras of Mahm With 
the first thej were constantly at war from the b^inning ® Often they over- 

' See Appendix, pp 38-43 

* Bhattasharyya in El , XXII, p 77 and Bubfer in M , V, p 145 
See Appendix, p 5-6 and pp 38-43 

* As Buhler said in 1A„ V, p 145 

■ Thus — 

1 Dantidurgac 750 with Devaraja...! 

2 Dhwva 779-794 with Vatsaiaja 783-84 A D .II 

3 Govinda 111 794-814 with Nagahhata II 815 A D III 

4 Indranja (of the Gujaiat Branch) with III 

5 ICarklaiaja ( „ „ ) „,th III 

6 Dhravataja 11 ( ., „ ) with Bhoja I 843-890 A.D IV 

7 Ifrsna II 877-912 A D with Maheadrapala 890-910 AD V 

S Indra III 913-922 A D with Mahii^B VI 

9 Krsna III 937-965 A D with VI 

following records of the RastrakHtas, m particular the 

I The Vani Grant of Govinda HI, ZA , XI, p 156 

II The Radhanpnr Grant of the same, £/, VI, p 239 

HI Bagnmra Plates of Dhruvaraja 11, lA , XII, p 179, 

IV Sanjan Plates of Amogbavarsa I, El , XVIH, p 235 

V Cambaj Plates of Govinda IV, El , VOi, p 26 
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is 

ran Northern India, even beyond the Gan|^- Yamuna doab. It is held that 
Govinda III annexed Eastern Malvra, and Kanauj was placed under 
Indraiaja, the ruler of Lata/ Finally Indra III (c. 915 A.D.) and 
Krsna III succeeded in destroying the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, m about 
A.D. 940, though Mahifala did regain some of the bst possessions towards 
the close of his reign/ 

With the rest also Rastrakutas foi^ht/ But with the Haihayas and 
even with the Palas* relations were often friendly, marked by marriage 
alliances/ 

Many influences, cultural and others, it is probable, might have passed 
to and from Lata which was a great half-way house between the Gangetic 
plains, Malwa and the Deccan. 


* Ma]ttmdar,/L , X, p 37, fn. 2 

' * See above note 2, also Ray, {DHUL, I, pp S81-S89) who gives a few 

details , also/jD , Z, p 66 ff 

* Govinda III is said to have defeated the king of the Gandas, who is identided 
with Dhannapala of Bengal , see /!>,, X, p. 43. Haihaya Kokalla Co 875-923 A.D) 
IS said to have conquered Krsna II and Yuvanja Krsna III, wWle the Candella 
Ya^varman conquered Krsna III , see Ray, DHNl , II, PP 754, 760 and 674 
respectively. 

‘ C{ Ibtd., II, p 761 for detads; also Sewell, Htstomal ItuanpHms of 
Southern India, p. 38. 

4 



Section III 
Mediaeval Period 


(c. A D Q50—A D 1300) 


'J'HE Paramaras were driven out from Lata in A.D 973 by Tailapa II,' 
the Calukya king ot KaljinT. It is believed that Baiappa of the 
Surat Grants of Kirtiraja (1018 A D.) and Tnlocanapala (1051 A.D.)' 


L>u(e.A.D. 970-1 175) 


was his feudatory appointed to guard the mam 


gateway to the south"'* Immediately after, 
Earappa was attacked by the Caulukya Mularaja and his son Camunda,* 
though It IS doubtful if he was killed by the latter." The fact remains that, 
till A.n 1051, his descendants — Goggitaja 

Kirtiraja (^ka 940 « 1018 A.D.) 


Vatsaraja 

Tnlocanapala (^k-a 972 =A.D 1050-1) 


nilcd 111 Lata, round about Suiat«" Their exact position is difficult to 
determine, but at times they may have been the \'assalsof the Paiamaia 
Bhoja of Malwa,' though it does not appear that KTrtiraja surrendered his 
kingdom and capital to Bhoja.' 


Lata, hencefonvard, (e\en it maybe said from the downfall of the 
Rastrakutas) had a precanous existence In ^ka 996 (A.D. 1074) the 
country south of the Tapti upto Navsari was under Kama, the Caulukya 
king of .Anhihada,* and remained undei his successors Jayasimha,'® 


' Sewell, HISl , p 335 

* M , XI, and Vienna Oiicutal Jonraal, VU, p 88 and 196 respectively 
Uay. DHKl , II, p 938 


‘ According to Hemaeandra, DmSiraya, Sarga VI 

- Ray. 0 c . p 939 thinks that it may be poauble. But the calanfty referred (e 
by Tnlocanapala s grant and inl^teted by Ray as indicating Canlukya conquest of 
l.ala Is referred to as ParamSra Bhoja's conquest of the country by Ganguly, 
Pamnirlras, p 96 ' -““a*"/. 

* \ccording to the records cited aboi e, note 2 

See Ganguly. 0 c , p 96 

' \s suggested by Ibid 

Naisan Plates of Kama. JBBRAS . XXVI. p 250 
Pohad-sione pillar inscnpuons. JA , X, p. 158-60 
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Kumarapala,' and perhaps Ajaya{»la aIso,‘ that is foi a period oi about 
100 years (A.D. 1074-1175-6). 

About 1200 A D the country south of the Narbada was reconquered 

by the Paramata King'^Subhatavarman' audits ruler Simha, formerly a 

I . t vassal of the Caulukyasof Anhilvada, perhaps 

Lftf II (c A 1175*"1300) > > ,1 vt M 

became his vassal The Faramaras not only 

retained then hold over Lata under the next King Arjunavarman, according 
to his grant from Broach m A.D 1213,^ but advanced further and defeated^ 
King Jayasimha^ of Anhilvada, which is also corroborated by other Para- 
mo records ' Their hold was, however, shaken by the Yadava Simhana, 
who invaded Lata and Malwa and even is said to have killed the feudatory 
chief of the formei, Sindhuiaja ' But it appears that Lata lemamed under 
the Paramara De\'apala, governed by his feudatory Samgramasimha “ 

It IS possible that after Devapala the Paramaras lost Lata, when 
Visaladeva and Sarangadeva (c A.D. 1250 and 1290 ) successfully invaded 
Malwa.“ However, the history of this period is a senes of rapid changes 
and very soon the Paramaras, Yadava and Caulukyas who were contend- 
ing over the possession of Lata were themselves engulfed by Mulism inva- 
sions from which they never emerged. 


‘ 7M.,x,p i59-6a 

’ According to the Unjfaa Ins (V) S 1231 of the time of Ajayai^Ia, El , XX, 
A^tndtx, p. 54. No. 363. 

’ Ganguly, o c , p. 197. Ho was repulsed from Mortbern Lata by Lavana- 
prasada. Prabandhaamtimaiu, p 154 Merntnnga calls Snbbatvarman Sohada, a 
king of Milava 

* Hammtramadamardana, Act II, p. 17 , also Ganguly, o c , p 197 

» /AOS., VII, p. 32. 

* Merutunga frankly says 'Arunadeva, quite defeated the realm of Gujaiat ’. 
PBC , p 154 

^ Ac cnr d ; ng to note 5 above, Hultzsch identifies Jayasimba with Bhima II, as 
suggested by Hall, p 39 

' See Ganguly, o c., p 202 for references and details 

> HMM., p 17 : also Ibtd., p 208-9 

Identified with Sankha Gangul}, oc, p 212 and 215 HMM gives a 
detailed account of these alliances etc , between the Paramaras, Simba and the 
Yidavas 

" Dabhot Ins of Vtsaladeva, Bl , I, p, 28 and Ctntra Prasastt of Siranga- 
dtva. Ibid , p. 281 , also Ganguly, o e , p. 222 and 229 The contemporary Fara- 
mira kings were Jaitugideva, Jayavarman II, Jayasimba II and Arjunavarman II, 




Section IV 


Early Mediaeval Period 
(c A.D. 500-950 A.D.) 

TN Suraslta the centre of political power seems to shift to Valabhi’ from 
* Girinagara. The holders of this power were 

Maitraka* tjjg Maittalos,® of whom about eighty copper- 

( e. A.D. 500 - 770 ) recovered. These cover a period 

of about 270 years (G). S I83“447t (c. A D. 500-770). 

Fro.n the copperplates it can only be gathered that Bhattarka,* the 
founder of the dynast}', was a general (of some overlord)* who established 
himself at ValabhT in about A.D. 480 or 490 The Maitralta rule, accor- 
ding to the records found till now, actually begins with Maharaja 
Dronasimha I (A. D. 502-3). His brother MaJmatnanta Maharaja 
Dhru\ascna I (A D. 526-546) succeeds him. His successor was Maharaja 
Guhasena (A D. 560-568), son of Dharapatta. These kings and their 
successors upto Dhruvasena II ( A.D. 630-641 ), to judge from their titles, 
were not independent kings, but feudatories of the powers suggested 
before * 


’ Modcra Vali, in eastern Kathiivar, 25 miles from Bbiunagar. 

> Fomerly, c g , in EG., I. i, p. 87, Maltrakas were regarded as the people 
whom Bhattarlca defeated This «as corrected by Hnltascb, Bl , III, p. 320. How 
EbandarLar suggests that many donees of Valabhi plates are from Anandapara, and 
tbeir names end in mifrn. This indicates that tb^ nere from Mitra stock, to which 
the rolers of Val.abbF also belonged. They were allied with the Hiiaas, and entered 
ladii nitb then For details see JASE , 1909, pp 184-186 Recently Mr. Jagan 
Nath has questioned these tbeoaes In Indian Culture, April 1939, p 408 Except- 
ing the traditional eiidence (nhtcb be ignores) there is not much epigraphic evidence, 
as he points out, to show that the Maitrakas were sun-worshippers. He rather would 
Ideniif} then nith MaUreyakaandsnggeststbattbey were bards of the Gnptas 
' Valabhi copperplates also use Ebatirka and Bhatakka Smith EH/ , p 332, 
note thinks "Bbatalka" lobe " original ” and •* authentic " 

* Till recently the generally accepted view was that the overlords of the Mattra- 
k^s % ere at first the Gnptas, then the Hunas, and then Yafedhatmaa of Malua. Bnl 
ii would appear fron a suriey of the chief dynasties ruling in Kortbem India at this 
line that the Hana dominion could hardly extend over Snrastra, whereas Yajodbar- 
ran was still to come 

tthit their relation was with the subsequent powers in lAta—KatacCurTsand 
Ca!i.1iy-ii— cannot be ascertained 
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The Valabhl kingdom comprised under these kings as indicated by the 
find-spots of grants/ the places from which the grants are issued/ the places 
mentioned in these grants” and lastly by the testimony of Hiuen-Tsiang/ 
the whole of modern Kathiawar and perhaps northern Gujarat also ” To 
this was added Western Malwa* by Dhruvasena His son and 
successor Dharasena IV seems to have attained real independence. He 
alone among all the ValabbT kings is called a cakravarttn* 

This independence is not reflected m the titles of his succcessors 
Dhruvasena III and Kharagraha II The loss of power, if it was really 
so, cannot be explamed from contemporary politics.” However, ^iladityas 
III-VII (A.D 670-770) call themselves Maharajadhtraja and Parames- 
vara and make grants from Khetaka (Kaira) implying thereby that 
independence was regained and held for about a hundred years 

But it IS doubtful if these kings could retain Western Malwa and the 
Kaira Distnct (from where many of the later grants are issued) “ undis- 
turbed For we know that the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajputana were trying 
to extend their sway over Malwa and the Rastrakutas sweeping over Lata 
and thundenng at the gates of Kaira At this moment when the Valabhi 
suzerainty was repeatedly shaken in the north, the Arabs under Amr ibn 

' See Map. 

* See Appendix, pp 45*52 

" See/5t(f. 

' Hiuen-Tsiang, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds (Tr by Beal), 
Vol II, p 269 

* One of the grants of Dharasena III is issued from Khetaka-Pradvara i e , 
from the gates of Kaira. See Appendix, p 48 

' See Appendix, pp 9-10, 45-52 

' Whether it was added as a gift from Harsa, after his war with Dhruvasena, as 
Smith suggests or whether the acquisition of W Malwa by Dhruvasena II was 
the immediate cause of war between Valabhi and Kananj is not certain. The latter 
alternative is probable, as otherwise it is difScult to understand bow Harsa could come 
into conflict with the ruler of Valabhi It is possible that when peace was made 
and Dhruvasena entered into matnmonial alliance with Harsa, the latter recognised 
the former’s claim over W. Malwa 

* His claim seems to be well founded It coincides with the death of Harsa 
(647-8 AD) and also of Pnlahe^i II (c 650 A D ), the two powerful kings of the North 
and the South This was an opportunity for vassals to free themsdves 

' It 18 true in this period (A D. 655) the Western Calnkyas reasserted them- 
selves under Vikranuditya I But it is doubtful if the Calnkya power extended 
beyond Uta or even Kaira. 

See Appendix, pp. 45-52 
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I iTi’, .1 Jic-’s'itl ol Khilj{ iNLinbur' invaded Valabhi and so deslroyed the 
*I 1 iM - 1 pjv,cr thit Valabhi is heard of no more’ and now only traces of 
ihc fo-n’C' rc.inin in the VaHs of modern Vala and perhaps in the 
f r'l'.t’o:*.’ ti Galliots of Mewar ‘ 


\nhb!'. p'aicb give no indication of the esterual contactb established 
«! tM»? till rule of 270 years Hut we ha\o seen before that the Gurjjatas 
ii' Hroich V ere the a11ie« of Valabhi kings. Hiiien>Tsiang further tells us 
that the \’alabht nilcr Dhrusabhata (Dhruiasena II}, though once at war 
v.th Il.ar-a, had nhon the Chinese tiaaeller aisited his kingdom (c. 640 
\ D ) CO 'traded a marriage alliance aaitb Harsa b> becoming the latters’ son> 
in kai. and attended, peihaps in this capacity, the leligious assembly con* 
nt 1 In I larsa at Pray.ig (Allahabad) ‘ Mahva, moreover, was governed by 
D'.irui.a-<cna 11 s uncle ^ikadit^a Thus there is evidence of increased and 
rr ,'iilar coaUci bet.veen Kathiavvai, Northern Gujarat, Cential India and the 
Ganrciic vallcj dtiriiig the 7lh century A.D, which might have mutually 
nfliienccl the culture of Gujarat and its eastein neighbours Similar 
inference could be made with regard to Gujarat's western relations — particu* 
larlj commcrcial—wiih the Arabian and the African coast though in the end 
the Arabs dcstrojed Valabhi 


• /iG , I i p 93 B&rnelt, India, p 60. It is suggested by Rbj, 

fUthl , ti p to, n 2 that the city vvts probablj destroyed b> a senes of raids 

' Etcepiing In the later Jain Illeiature 

l"iSTipaon» goc lariaots as GobhilaPutra, tiuhilaputra, Gahtla-itia, 
f.ul-jhulra etc . R.ny. DHXl . II. p us. f„ i The descendants of Gohll or 
MbwJiiM Raj CriTf , 11, Appeadix, p 13 

The question is not jet settled BbandarUr has sbovn that Gubtlots 
I' .uh'-'st iwe-eo'ipnallj Nagar Brahmans and became Ibatnya afterwards Thus 
vc'cc'ibeamc «oet as the Maitrakas of Valabhi but perhaps not related 
Mil. them as us«Ilj held See /A SB . 1900, p 185. Against this Haider maintains 

I ’ ® h^trijas. bni eonelndes that thej did not originate 

M'S a ab y see /A . 1927, pp 169-74, while another wntcr in JASB., 1912, 

wlv thatMewar kings are descendants of those of 

bSi I e re inteT'Cls the cpigraphical evideoee cited b> Bhandarkar 

’ llict- Tsiarg. o c , 11, p 267 

It Li. i./e cf H.«cr-Tsi«,g. (Tr by Beal), pp 185 and 189 
.-''*1. According to some scholars' idenUficatioo 

”i’’Sa'e.':ratc t ii Mn Maitrakas would be mhng in Western 

• rr-iiiiicfsir CpigapbicaJ eildcnce, it must be noted, does not 
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Jathvu (7) 


Another immediate source of disturbance from the west or south-west 
to the Maitrakas might have been Jaikadeva 
who, in the only known record' of his, is described 
as the lord of Soiastra-mt»id<r/<r, with such imperial titles ssparama- 
bkattaraka, maharajadhtraja and paramesvaia, ruling at Bhumilika 
(modem Bhumli or GhumlF}.* Though the ValabhT plates do not 
refer to this kingdom, it is possible that Jaikade\a, claiming to be an 
independent lord of south-western Kathiawar, might have fought with the 
Maitrakas and he or lus successors even assisted the Arabs against them. 
Support to this suggestion may be found in the fact that the Jethva clan 
(to whom Jaikadeva is supposed to belong}^ ivas probably a much later 
immigrant to the province than the Maitrakas Secondly, evidence of the 
former’s survi\'al, even after the Arab invasion, in Kathiawar is available 
in a grant of Jainka ( Jalka ^ ) from Morbt,* whereas no such evidence 
can be had m the case of the the Afoitrakas 


Gurjan'Pntihans 


No materials liave come to light to know the position of Sur^tra aftei 
the downfal of the Valabhi kingdom me AD. 
770 Perhaps the penmsula or the north-eastern 
part of It passed juider the Gurjara-Pratibaras of Ujjain who, undei Vatsa- 
raja ( 783 A D. ), began to exert their influence in the east, south and 
west And it was the control of this region that was perhaps the constant 
cause of war between the Gurjaras and the Rastrakutas. 


Definite evidence of the subsequent Gurjara-Pratihara sway over 
Surastca is afforded by — 

(a) the Dharanlvaraha coppei plate from Haddala, Wadhwan (A.D 

917-918)® 

(b) the two copperplates of Bala\’arman and bis son Avamvarman II 
from Una, Junagaih, dated in A D. 893 and 899 respectively. 

According to (b) Balavarman and Avamvarman II of a Calukya 
family were ^assals of the Maharajadhtraja Mahendiayudha, identified 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara hlahii«la, and governed 'Surastra-werndafo,' 
perhaps from a place called Naksipum ' It is probable that even their 

' Dhinh Grant, V.S. 794 {A.D 738), I A , Xn, pp 251-36 

* For desenption of the old temples there see below. 

* Buhler, lA , XII, pp 251-56, p 152. 

* Morbi Plate, G S 585 (A.D 904-5} 

‘ lA . XII. p 190. 

0 £/., IX,p. 1. 

' It is not yet identified 
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ancestors, Vahukadhasala, who is said to have defeated the Kamata 
army* and Avanisarman I, father of Balavarman, were the feudatories of 
Bhoja* and perhaps e\ en Vatsaraja Thus, if the above view be accepted, 
there is no break in the historj' of Surastra after the break up of the 
Valabhi "empire" 

But It appears that the Calukyas, Balavarman and Avanivarman II, 
were not the only \assals of the Gurjara-Pratiharas in Kathiawar. 
Dharanis'araha of (a) also claims to be a feudatory of Mahipala. From 
a reference to the defeat of a General DharanTvaraha in the Avani- 
\arman II's plate, it may appeal that DharanTvaraha was trymg to 
deprne the Calukyas of then vassalage, and was, in the attempt, repulsed 
hj A\ani\arman II This may or may not be so. But this much seems 
certain that Dharamvaraha’s ancestors were long since ruling round modern 
Iladdala for, as the plate says,' the very name of the country Addana, 
(identified noth portions of the preset Limbdi and Wadhwan states) 
nas railed after Addaka, the grandfather of DharanTvaraha. 

In c. 920 A.D Mahipala sustained a severe defeat at the hands 
of the Rastrakuta India III,* and lost much of his dominions. Surastra, 
being an outlying province, must have immediately got rid off the Gurjaia 
control Many of its petty kingdoms might have become independent.' 
But wedonot knoun of any kingdom till about c. A. D. 970, when 
Graharipu of Sunistm is reported to have been defeated by the Caulukya 
MfilarSja.® 


’ May be ihat of the Rastrakutaa 83 suggested by Klelhoni £/.IX, p 1, 

’ According to Majamdac, /L , X, p 40, Vahukodhavala was a fendatory of 
Nagabhaia II (615 A D ) and took part in ibe vax against DharmapSla of Bengal 
lA , Ml, 191 First suggested by BSWer 

‘ Cambiy Pl.itcs of Gownda IV, A D 930, £/ . X, p Z6 , also Smith, BHI , 
p 395 

Pcrhips It might be under the RSatrakutas as the country till was 

unit* ihtlrfeudatoncs. the ParamSras. as shown by the Abmedabad Grant of Siyaka. 
Ff.MX.pp 177-9 

' See belan. 
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Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950-1300 A.D.) 

As soon as Mularaja secured Anblrada, he turned his attention to 
Saurastia/ Here Vamanasthali (modem Vanthh), 9 miles west of 
Junagarh, ^vas ruled by one Grahanpu,‘ identified" with the Cudasama 
ruler of Sorath. Mularaja defeated him and made clear the way to 
Fiablas/ But it IS uncertain whether any part of Kathiawar passed into 
the Anhilvada kingdom by this war. 

However, Sauiastra was incorporated mto Northern Gujarat when 
Jayasimha defeated Giahanpu's successor Nava- 
Caulnlcyai ghana," who seems to have shifted his capital 

fiom Vanthh to Junagarh Whoever may be the king of Sauiasto whom 
Jayasimha defeated, according to the chronicles and the Dohad inscnp- 
tion," the annexation of Saumstra and the appointment of the governor 
Sajjana’ there is proved by the Ginmr mscnption V S. 1176 (1120).* 
Henceforward, till about A D. 1300, Saurastra formed a part of the 
Anhil^da kingdom. Successors of Navaghana and Kbangar, it appears, 
remained feudatories of the Caulukyas, and ruled parts of Katiuawar till 
c. A.D. 1420." 


1 Henceforth Soiastia is written as ' Sanmtia ’ becanse many epigraphs and 
chnnicles of this penod nse the latter form 

< Hemacandra, DvySsraya, H, iloka 107 > £G , I, p 160 

^ See Hemacandra, o c , n, ihka 59, and B6., o c , for the cause of the war 
and details 

^ Memtunga, PBC , p, 96, calls him the king of Abhiras, exactly as DvySiraya 
descnbes Graharipn. It further says that Jayasimha had to fight with him eleven 
tunes Perhaps Khang^r was his son, as Jinaprabhasun in bis Ttrthakalpa (cited by 
BG , I, p. 176] also refers to Khangar’s death at the hands of Jayasimha, who is 
mentioned by PBC also BG , I, p. 176 saggests that Jayasimha led separate 
expediuons against more than one king of that name 

« f A , X, p 158-60 

^ PBC , p 96 ; Tirtbakalpa (BG , o c., p 17Q 

* The inscription does not seem to have been pnblidied, though it is noticed by 
BG , I, p 176 

® See Blandarkar’s Ltst, El , XX, Appendu Nos 666, 667, 674, 688, 703, 722, 
727, 730, 732, 733, 746, 749, 751 
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Besides these, there were many other petty rulers, ruling over different 
parts of Kathiawar.* The country around Mangrol was under a Guhila 
dynasty m about A.D. 1140.® Its chief, Mulaka, ms a feudatory chief of 
Kumarapalai while his father Sahajiga is supposed to have migrated from 
the Lum Valley (in the Jodhpur State), and accepted ser\’icc under 
Jayasimha Siddharaja’ 


‘ See/6irf , Nos 62<1, 688, 721, 724. 

* Aceoidmg to the MSngrol slooc loscnplion of the Gubila Thalkuta Mulaka 
BPSl , pp 158-160 It nenttona 

Sahara 

I 

Sahajiga 

1 

I I 

SonuuSja 

though in the inscription Mulaka is called Saurastra NSyale 
’ 0/ Rg}puUim,l,p 432, fn 
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Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950-1300 A.D.) 


Northern Gujaiat, really the Saraswatl Valley, comes into promi- 
nence under the Caulul^ injhe 10th century A.D. It is its culture 
that spreads over the whole of Anartta, Lata and Saur^tra and gives 
shape to an entity which begins to call itself Gurjaiatra, Gurjaramandala, 
Gurjaiadek, and later Gujarat. Before this period, as suggested elsewhere, 
after the Guptas m the 5th century A.D Northern Gujarat was probably 
under the control of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Jodhpur,' Ujjainand Kanauj, 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, and the Rastiakutas of Lata and Deccan. 


Gujarat chioniclers trace the be^nmgs of the rise of the Capotkata 
femily* to Vanaraja, son of Jayasekhara of Panca- 
sar.' He IS said to have founded Anahillapuia* 


Capotkatas 


‘ Under their control, it seems to have remained till c 750 A D ; they regained 
it perhaps in c 810, and lost it for ever in c 840, when it formed part of the Gurjara- 
Fratil^ empire of Kanau] till about c. 920 Before c AD 750, the Maitrakas 
might have possessed it at times ; while between c AD 750 and A.D 970, the 
Rastrakutas might have held it when the GnrjarapPratihara power was weak. The 
above suggestion is based on Majumdar, The Gurjara-Pratiharas, JL ,X,Tpp 1-76 
> Popularly called Cavada They were identified with the Cavotkatas of the 
Navran Plates of Fnlake^i Jana^ya AD 740 (70CR., p 230, also BG., I, p 109) 
and the Capas of Bhinnul and Wadhwin, lA , XVII, p 192 , BG , o c., p 155 
The history of the family is found only in chronicles of Gujarat of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and a brief reference is made by Muslim historians No inscnptions are 
found so far. Hence, it is summarized here very bnefly But it is important, for it 
forms a link between the Early and Late Mediaeval Periods of Gujarat 

‘ Modem village of the same name in Vadbiar, between Gujarat and Cutch 
BG.,I,p 149. 

* Anahillapura, and Anahillapurapatiana, according to PBC , p 18 and 116 , 
Anahilaintaka and very rarely Anahillajatakapnia (BPS/., p 184} in the Caulukya 
inscriptions, and said to be identical with Nahrwara, Nahwara or Naharwalah of the 
Muslim historians See Burgess, ASW7 , IX, p 33 This name is said to be 
after a man named Anahilla PBC., p 18. BG , I, p 151 calls him Anahilla, a 
shepherd. Anahilla as a name of a king occurs in the CShannna raters of Naddnla. 
See Ray, DHNI , II, Index, p. 1232. The ancient site of the city is now called 
Anavada, 3 miles from modem Patan, or Pattan or Anhilvada 
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on the Saraswatl m A.D 746 (V5. 802).‘ Vanaraja and his succes* 
sors ruled, accoiding to the chronicles, for about 225 years, from 
A.D. 746-961.* 

'' There is no ep^raphic or other material to check the account of the 
chronicles which is here concisely stated. But the existence of a Cavotaha 
family is revealed by the Nav^ri gftant of PuIakesT Janasraya.* This is 
identified with some probability with that of the Anhilvada kingdom. But 
it may he the Capas of Wadhwan or ev^ Bhinn^. 


CauJukyas Mian Lone 


This much, however, is certain, that the Capotkatas were ruling in Anhil- 
vada in the loth century, for an inscnptKm of 
Kuimiapala (A.D 1152j definitely says that 
Mulaiaja gained AnahilajAiaka by overthrowing the Capotkatas. The chro- 
niclers of Gujarat, however, though they dififer among themsdves,* give a 
different version of the accession of the Caulukyas, under Mularaja, to the 
throne of Anhilvada, According to them, Mularaja got the kingdom m A.D. 
961 * either by killmg his maternal unde ^mantasimha* or in the natural 
course of succession.* 


The account in some of the copperplates is that Mularaja was the son 
of MaharSjadJmaja Baji,* and that he "by his own prowess obtained”* the 
Sdrasxpata-mandaia by "defeating the Capotkatas."** From the chronides 


' Mernttiaga, PRC., p. 18, (Tr byTawnejr). According to SG , o.c„ p. 151* 
Ibere is a discrepancy in the acoonnt of Memtnnga who u said to give VS 802 as 
the installation of Vanaraja m PBC , wlale hu Yteintirettt gives V.S 821 (A D. 764) 
as the fonndation of Anabilapnra Bnt Tarmey’s translation of PBC gives the date 
as Cited above ; also Sastii, PBC., p 20. 

* PBC , and other chronicles differ on this, as wdl as on the names of succes- 

sors But BG , 0 c , p. 155 follows PBC and VteSridrem and gives the above 
rcsnlt. Bird, Htstoty of Giyarat (Tr of MtraH-Ahtnadt by Ali Mohammed Khan), 
p 142 says that Ciawura ttibe ruled for 195 years , also Abul Fasl, Am t-Akbari* 
II. p 259 ' 

* VOCR , p 230 * Vadnagar Pra&sti, B/ , I, p 293, verse 5 

* This date should now be poshed back to V.S 998 (AD 941--2) to 

Samhhar Ins. of Jayadmba, lA , 1929. p 234 

PBC., p. 823 , also Jayasimhafiti, Kmnarapaia’bhppaia-aanta, Bombay* 
AD 1926. This 18 one of the works that gives the genealogy of Mularaja’s father, 
Raji According to KirttkmmudJ {BSS, Bombay AD. 1883) Mularaja was 
elected by the people Hemaeandia m his Dvyairaya is silent on the qnestion. 

In the absence of the direct male line This is how I nndersUnd the Vkww- 
srctii and SukrtasamKirtana references in BG., 1, p 156 

' Kadi Plate of Mnlawja, A D. 965, /A , VI, p 180 

* Ibid., line 6 

Vadnagar Pra&sl) of Kunmrapaa, A D 1130 B/„ 1, p 293, 
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and the plates, this can be afifinned that Miilaraja was the son of (king?) 
Baji of the Caulukya feunily. But where this family was ruhng first and 
how it succeeded the Capotkatas of Anahillapuia cannot be ascertamed. 

Other aspects of Mularaja's reign — his religion, wars, etc. — ^will be 
reviewed later along with those of his successors. For the present, it may be 
noted that Mularaja spent much of his time in consolidating his position, 
which at times necessitated wars of aggression. He also laid the founda- 
tion of the temple-buildmg activities which was carried to a climax by his 
successors. 

The chroniclers are not unanimous as to the length of Mularaja’s rule, 
nor about the manner of his death. It is believed that he ruled for about 35 
years,’ till A.D. 996, after which he devoted himself to religion and chanty 
resigning in fevourof his son Camunda.’ He died at ^risthala on the 
Saraswatl. 

About his son and successor Camunda there is a great divergence of 
opinion among the chroniclers, and also the copperplates. He is mentioned 
in all the plates^ (all those which give the genealogy) except one,' whereas 
Kumaiapala’s mscnption aedits Camunda with the conquest of Sind.' 

According to the chroniclers, Camunda did come to the throne^ but 
retired,’ after 13 years,' in favour of his younger son Durlabha.’ Durlabha 
as a successor of Camunda is mentioned by all the sources, aud it is agreed 
that he ruled for about 12 years.” 

' For discussion, see Appendix, p. 32 

’ BG., 1, p 162 , Bird, o.c , gives 36 years , also Abul Fasl, o c , II, p. 260 

* DvyasrayakSvya, Sarga VI, sloka 107 According to another source, see 
BG , 1, 156, Mularaja was hilled in a battle with the king of Ajmer. But this does 
not follow as Smith ( EHI , p, 396, n 2 } seems to suggest from PniHavir^a 
Vtjaya, JRAS , 1913, p. 266 ff It only mentions the defeat of Mularaja by 
VigraharSja II, though HammiramahakSvya does say that Vigraharaja II killed 
Mnlaraja See Sarda,/JRAS , 1913, p. 269. 

* No records of his or his time are published so far, though a copperplate of his 
had been recently brought for sale at the Pnnce of Wales Museum, Bombay 

' Nav^ Plates of Karna, plate A, A D 1064. JBBRAS., XVI, p 250 

■ Vadnagar Frasasti, El , I, p, 293 , mentioned also by Dvyo^aya, Sarga VI. 

r Both Dvya^aya, Sarga VII and PBC , p, 29 agree on this 

B According to PBC., p. 29, and accepted by BG„ o,c,p 162; Bird oc., 
p, 143 gives 12 years, 4 months ; Abul Fazl, o c , II, p. 260 gives 13 years 

** It may be that Durlabha’s elder brother Vallabha had come to the throne, as 
he IS mentioned by the Vadnagar Prasasti. BI , I, p. 293 

'0 BG , I, p. 162 Abul Fazl, o.c , H, p 260 , Bird, o c., p 143, gives 8 years 
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Bhima I, nephew of Durlabha, succeeded him, as shown by the copper- 
plates and attested by the chroniclers. The most important events of his 
reign, according to the chroniclers, would be the sack of Anhilvada by a 
general of Malwa,’ and the conquest of Dhara by Bhima by the chromclers 
and the Vadnagar Praksti of Kumarapala.* But the Muslim historians tell 
us that more important than any of these was the sack of Somaiwtha by 
Mahmud of Ghazna in A D. 1026,* though this fact is neither hinted at 
in the Gujarat chronicles so far recovered, nor m the inscriptions. How- 
ever, Bbima’s giants show that the effect of Mahmud's raid was evanescent, 
for Bhima was at Anhilvida m A.D. 1029 or before. Four plates of his 
reign range from A D. 1029 to 1062 only, but the chromclers assign him a 
reign of 42 years * 

Kama, the second son of Bhima I, was the next king. Neither bis extant 
copperplates, nor the chronicles, mention any important war m his reign. 
His plates,* however, reveal the fact that Lata, south of the Tapti, was now 
under the Caulukya sivay. On the general agreement of all sources, Kama 
ruled for about 30 years.* 

Of Jayasimha, son and successor of Kama, known popularly as 
Siddhraj, unfortunately, very few inscriptions have been found from Guja- 
rat proper, and of these only one gives some information.* Those found 
from outside* Gujarat justify his claim to the conquests of Malwa, parts 
of Rajputana, Saurastra, and Cutch mentioned by his own inscription from 
Gujarat, and by those of his successors, and chroniclers. 


> Jbii} 

" Cl., I, p 294 , also Kirttkaumudi, 11, verses 17-18 and SukrtoBam- 
kirtana, ii, verses J7-19 as cited by Buhler, B/ , I, p 294 , also KPBC and Vastu- 
pSla-T^ahpala Ptasastt, GOS , X, Intro , p, XI, It is worth noticing that 
Hemacandra does not mention it 

• Nazim, Slahwud o/ Ghaxtta, p. Il7 ; according to whom, Bhuna never 
laced Mahmnd, but on his atnval, as well as on his retnrn, via Kanthkot, fled 
from him CHI , III, p 24 places this event in A D, 1025 

• BG , o c., p 170 on the strength of PBC., p 78 , Abnl Fazl, o c., II, p. 260 . 
Bird, o c , p 143. It is not mentioned m Dvyairaya, KK., KPBC , and HMU. 

• Navs3nF]atesofXarnaSafca99€, and VS 1131 JBBRAS , XXVI, p 250 
^Kama, according to the Hammlra MahaJtavya of Nayacandra was hilled by 

the CShamana Dnssala BG , o c , p I 7 i , Abul Fazl, o c , II, p 260 , Bird 
oe,p 63 

’ The Dohad stone-pillar mscripUon V S. 1196, /A , X, p 159 It menuona 
Jajasimha’s iictones over the Lings of Malwa, Saurastra, and others. 

' See Appendix, p 13-14 
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Dvyasraya of Hemacandra and other Jain and Hindu writers are full 
of stories of his reign, which have no place in this outline. In particular, 
Jayasunha is credited with the building of numerous temples and other works, 
and with the conquest of Barbaraka, who is described as a Raksasa."^ This 
earned him the title Vatvanka-jtsnu' while the conquest of Malwa 
that of AvaiiU-natha. These, as well as Stddharaja, seem to have been 
his most popular titles. Though the inscriptions of Jayasimha cover a period 
of 16 years only, c. A.D 1127-1143, the Gujarat chroniclers® as well as the 
Muslim historians * assign him a rule of about 50 years, which seems to be 
probable, as Jayasimha is said to have succeeded Karna as a minor. 

Jayasimha was followed by Kumarapala, from the collateral line, as 
he died childless.* Kunaiaiala was as great as Jayasimha I, though not so 
popularly remembered now. He spread the Caulukya power perhaps 
more widdy than Jayasimha, as the find-places of mscnptions and the account 
in Gujarat chronicles would suggest.® But the most important event from 
the religious point of view was Kunrarapal's adoption of Jamism, and the 
proclamation of the aman-ghosaiia,® that is, the order not to kill animals. 
The length of his reign, about 30 years, A.D. 1143-1174, as given by 
the chroniclers,’ is also supported by the mscnptions of his time, c. 1145- 
1171 A.D.* 

The successor of Kumaraj»la was his nephew, Ajayapala, who is said 
to have poisoned him. His rule lasted for 3 years only, a fiict which 
the extant inscriptions, tanging from A.D. 1172-3 up to 1175-4, seem to 
corroborate.® 

‘ Hemacandra, Dvyairaya, Sarga XII, iloka 65 tt Bhagwanlal Indraji 
tbinlcs that the modern Babanas settled tn south Kathiavrar, known as Babana 
rada, are the representatives of the tribe of Barbara BG , o c , p 175 The ques- 
tion 18 discussed at length in a footnote Ibt4 

^ Ujjain inscnption, noticed In ASJ17C , 1912-13, pp 54-55 , and lA , XLII, 
p 258 

*' PBC , 115 , Abut Fazl, o c , 11, p 260 . Bird, o.c , p 143 

* The chroniclers and the inscriptions agree on this But the former mention 
Jayasimba’s efforts to get a son, and in his absence, to prevent Kumarapala from 
succeeding him Dvyasmya does not mention the latter fact See KPBC , Sarga 
in jBG.I. p 182-3 

* See below for details and references. * See below 

' 5G , 1, 1 , p 194, following PBC , p. 151 The Muslim authorities differ 
Bird, 0 c , p 143 assigns him 30 years and 6 months ; while Abnl Fazl, o c , II, p 260 
gives him only 23 years KPBC , Sarga X, Uoka 226 Other works merdy mention 
him ; e g . SKK , 60S , X, p 72-77, and VPTP., Ibtd , Intro, p. XI 

' See Appendi\, pp 14-16 

* The Gujarat chroniclers as well as Muslim historians assign him a period of 
3 years PBC , p 151 , Ahul Fazl, o.c., II, p 260 , Bird, o.c , p 143 
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Of Mulaiaja II, the son and successor of Aja;ai»la, till now, no ins- 
criptions have been found. But he is mentioned in the later epigraphs, as 
well as in the records of Gujarat writers.^ The inscnptions credit him 
with the conquest of the “lord of the Gatjjanaha, the one difficult to 
conquer in battle,"* and of Turuskas or “Muhammadans,"* according to 
StthrlahaUdimi. He is also said to have taken tribute from Hammira of 
Sind.* This victory, alluded to by a Hindu work,* Caulukya inscriptions and 
admitted by Muslim historians* must be over Sultan Muizz-ud-dm in 
A D. 1178, as Jackson long ago suggested.* It must be credited to Mula- 
mja II, as the date fits in with his reign. Mularaja II is assigned a rule 
of 2 years,* though the Muslim chroniclers credit him with a longer reign* 
which is evidently wrong, for we have inscriptions of his successor in 
V.S. 1235'* 

Bhima II, probably the brother of Mularaja II," succeeded him. 
Popularly he is called Bholo (simple) Bhima, and the chroniclers relate that 
the reins of the government virtually passed into the hands of his minister, 
Lavanapras^.'* Nevertheless, his copperplates show that he was 
recognised as a paramount king in all parts of the Caulukya empire, till the 
end of his reign.'* The Muslim chroniclers further credit him with victory 


‘ Epigraphs e g., oi Bhimadeva H. A D 1199-1200. /A ., XI, p. 71 Records • 
SKK , GOS , X. pp 72-77 and VPTP , I&iA., Intro , p XI 

> I A ,XI, p 71, hue 14. 

* BG , 1, 195. It 18 mentioned by PBC, 154, 

* GOS., X, pp 72-77 

« Pnthviraiavijaya, JRAS , 1913, p 280 5 it mentionB the defeat of Ghor 
forces by the Gnrjaia lungs of Anhilrada. 

* Cited first by Jack»a BG , I, i, p 195, n, 4, and accepted by CHI.. Ill, 
p 39, which Incorrectly calls Bhima a Vaghela 

’ Ray,oc,p 1004, says that it is difficult to ascribe it to Mularaja, because 
Muslim hislonans unanimously mendon Bhuaa Deo as the contemporary Canlnkya 
king, Bttt finally he suggests that It might be over that of a minor expedition sent 
ont In c 1176-8 A D 

■ PBC,p 154 

® xVbnl Fasl, o e , II, p 260 , Bird, o c., p. 143 
Kiradn inscription, El , XI, p 72 

” Both SKK , Q c , X, pp 72-77 and VPTP support KK and SKSK„ as 
cited by BG , o c , p, 195 PBC does not say anything about Bhima's relation 
seep 154 

» PBC , p 154 VPTP , Intro., p XI. SKK , p 78 and KK. 

'* For places and inscilpttous see x\ppendw, pp. 17-19. 
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m AD. 1178* over Mmzz-ud-dm 11,* though he ^vas severely defeated m 
A.D. 1195 and 1197, and Anhilvada was raided by Qutb-ud-din * But 
though the empire recognised BhTma’s authority, it seems to have been 
nominal, while at the capital itself, at Anhilvada, Bhima’s position was 
not strong and authoritative. First, he seems to have lost the throne for 
a period of a few years, as is suggested by the Kadt Grant of Jayantasimha 
(also called Jayasimha), who occupied it in V. S 1280 (cA.D. 1124). 
Jayantasimha must be some relative of Bhlma,as he calls himself a Caululcya * 
But BhTma regained Anhilvada m V S. 1283 or before, so the former’s 
tenure of office seems to have been short Secondly, the reins of govern- 
ment were slowly assumed by Lavanaprasada, son of Arnoraja of Dholka 
(Dhavalakka), so much so that in a treaty signed in V S. 1288 (1231 A D.) 
behveen the Yadava King Simhana (Singhana) and Lavanyapiasada 
(Lavanaprasada), the name of BhTma as the ruler of Anhilvada is omitted, 
and mention instead is made of the MaJtamandalesvara Ratiaka Lavanya- 
pra^da," though BhTma was ruling at that time, and at least up to V.S. 
1296 (A.D. 1239) as his insaiptions show.* It was upon these Lavanprasada 
and his son VTradhavala and their successors that Anhilvada kingdom 
devolved after BhTma II, whose rule lasted for about 60 years, according to 
his inscriptions (V.S. 1235-1296) and about 63 years, according to the 
chronicles,* that is up to V.S. 1298. 

This devolution or transference of power was peaceful and took place in 
the life of BhTma himself, as the Jam chroniclers 
au u yaa (Vag e s) ^^ 9 Whatever may be the truth, it is certain 


' Ray, 0 c , p 1017 evidently applies both to Mulaiaja II and Bhlma II. 

* For details see Ibtd 

** Elliot, II, pp. 226-31 , , I, p 516 and TF , Bngg’s translation, I, p, 180, 

CHI., Ill, p. 434 , Ray 0 c , pp 1017-20 

* lA .VI,p 196 

^ Perhaps it is this Jayasimha who is referred to in a Faramara grant, EI„ 
VIII, p. 99 

‘ The treaty is referred to in a work called Lekhapaddhati , also known as 
Lckhapancastka, GOS , No XIX, 1925, p 52, also BG , I, Part II, p 242. 

' This IS suggested by Ray, o c , p 1025 Bnt it may be argned that the 
tieaty does not mention Bhima, and mentions only Lavanaprasada, because the 
latter was the general, the man on the spot, who concluded the treaty, as did his 
opponent, Simhana himself Moreover the former is called a. Mahaniandalesvtrra 
onl} , while the latter is called Mahdrdjadh%r5]a 

* PBC.p 154. 

^ Sukrlasmnkirtana.BG 196-7 Merutnnga {PBC,p 154) is silent 
and quietly introdnees La\'ananhapra»da and bis son Vlradhai’aia as the successors 
of Mularaja II passing over Bhima II. 

6 
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m nl>oul V.b 1288 ( \ D. 1232) Lamnaprasada \^as recognised as 
-I Maharajadhiraja and his son \niadha\ala as Maharaja, in some places,' 
It not in the uhole of the Caiilukja empire In their inscriptions, as well as 
111 iliU'C of their successors the}' are called Caulukyas,’ though popularly they 
ue Known as \aKliclas, after the small fief of Vyaghrapalh* granted to 
Vtinraja, father of Lnvanaprasada, by Kumarapala* 

Ihit besides Lnanaprasida and Viradbavala, who are supposed to be 
t I'j real rulers of the CauluKj'a Kingdom, there were the brothers Vaslui»la 
an I Tejahjnla, for whom the Jam chronicles® claim the true credit for 
iinnai'ing the administration In the conlempoiary inscriptions, however, 
\ astuprilA 15 merely called the minister of Viradhavala, while his brother, 
rcjaliixfila, was ,i shroff at Dholka(Dhavalaklia)®. Whatever may be their 
actual rok in the affairs of Gujarat, a number of inscriptions and 
iiionuiiients at '\bu, Girnar and Jsatrunjaya proclaim them as the moving 
spirit of Jainism of the period 

The bitinch line of the CauluKya family of Lavanaprasada was not 
firiiiK t->t.ihhsheJ, for we ha\e the first inscription of Visaladeva, sou ol 
\itadlia\alain\.S 1308* That is, the interval of 12 years (VS 1296-1308) 
was perhaps spent in a war of succession between the two sons of 
\ .radha\ah, Visala and Virama,' and one Tnbhuvanapala, who was already 
on the thro AC of Anhilvada in V S 1299 (A.D 1243) * Two more inscrip- 
tion- of Yisaladcs a show that he ruled till VS. 1317 (AD. 1261) He 
removed the Jam ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala, and appointed one 
15r.ihin.nn, named Nngada, his chief minister.'® 


‘ (•irnarlotenplloa, p I 70 

CiiiifiitjiT tu/A, etc , Jbsfl 
10 miles ssaib-west of Aahihada 


lt(j , I, p 19S , PliC does not give this account 

I OT ins'ance. the SKK . GOS , X. and VPTP , Ibtd 

t.irrar lojciiption of Vastuittla, ASP / , II, p 170 

Mimndnbid pilhr inKnplion. HI . V. pp 102-3 , though m a MS of V S 

V)*-i!adevnsmcnHoncdasibepanimouniting Scefn S below 

• '• f ™* “I”'> »«»• 10 bo npiMod b, M M» 10 Join 
uZZiT" S, ■»'"'> -bo misn ot 

n!.\ ilTr VlTo’ ^ ’'“"'•'“■’■'“""•'•Stoji.oi. low . COS . 

^ tao-Ji.,. to II. bail. t,nio.. \ s 1299 Itoio AiiabilapSiJ,., M , VI, 


. 1. 1 .’or . i’«o / I , \ I, pp 210-213 
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VIsaladeva \vas succeeded by hts oephew/ Arjunadeva, in V.S< 1318, 
who ruled for more than 10 years* The find-spots and the places men- 
tioned in his inscriptions show that his authority was recognised in the 
whole of Kathiawar and Cutch. 


He rvas followed by his son* and successor* Sarangadeva m V S. 1331 
(A D. 1275). Inscriptions of his reign cover a period of 20 years 
V.S. 1332-1352 (A.D. 1275-95), which is roughly m agreement with the 
period assigned to him by Merutunga* and th'^ Mnslim chroniclers * 

Kama, commonly known as Ghdo or Ghetm o, * succeeded Sarangadeva. 
Till now only one inscription of his reign is discovered* All the 
sources say that he was the last ruler of Anhilvada and ruled for about 
6 years." This is not quite incorrect. For though, according to the 
Muslim accounts,'" armies of Ala’-ud-dm Khalji under Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan swooped down upon Gujarat and took Anhilvada, and Kama 
fled to Ramadevaof Devagiri, neveitheless it is tme that the latter resisted 
Alaf Khan till A.D 1306 m the gliats of the Deccan.” Thus Kama’s 
struggle with the Muslims lasted for about 6 years. With his death 
disappeared the last Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which now fell into the 
hands of Muslims and petty Hindu kings.'* 


Under the Caulukyas Gujarat enters the arena of Mediaeval Indian 
states, ruled by a number of dynasties, who were 
the foremnners of the Rajputs With these the 
rulers of Gujarat bad relations often martial, at 


Caulakyat and their 
Centemporanes 


‘ According to Cintra Pra»sti of the reign of Sarangadeva, V S 1343, El , 
I.pp 271-87 

^ His inscriptions cover a period of 10 years, V S 1320-1330, which is given 
by the Muslim chroniclers, while according to Merutnnga, be ruled bll V S 1331 
Mcrutnnga, Ther3vah,JBBRAS , IX, p 155 , Ray, o c , p 1040 
’ Cintra Fraiasti, EL, I, p. 281 

‘ Menitunga, r7i«i5w»/», JBBRAS., IX, p 155 * M,VI, pl91 

‘ Abul Fazl, 0 c , II, p 260 , Bird, o c , p 159 
’ Ras Mala, I, pp 264 and 266 * See Appendix, p 21. 

• Abul Fazl, 0 c . II, p 260 , Bird, o c , p. 159 

" Elhot, III, p 163 . M , p 157 , Bird, o c , p. 160 ; Abul Fazl, o c , II, 
p. 263 , Z&/ar ul Walih of Abdallah Muhammad, Ed. by Denison Ross, II, p. 789 
“ TF ,Tr Bnggs, I, 365-68. 

According to Ras Mala, p 222, EG , I, p 206, branches of Vaghelas conti- 
nued to rule in the country west of the Sabarmati and other places Cf Adalja 

Well Inscription of a \'aghela chief Vainsimha,J?ensc<fL»«fs Ant Remains, Bom. 

Pre , pp 300-11 
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tines natrinoniali It is possible that connetcial and religions (of the 
latter we hear of sone) relations were also established, which had mutual 
influence upon the culture of Gujarat and its neighbours 

The first, martial relations, as gleaned from the chronicles and 
contemporary ins criptions are briefly reviewed here. "When the Caulukyas 
rose to power under Mularaja, in the latter part of the 10th century, new 
kingdoms had come into existence, whose nse was almost contemporary 
with theirs. Immediately noAh of Anhili^ was a Paramara principality 
at Candrivati,^ beyond, in Rajpufina, there were a number of independent 
kingdoms that of the Cauhins (Cahamanas) at Sambhar (^ambhan)* 
covering the whole of Marwat and Jaipur States, and the neighbouring 
regions: another at Nadol (Naddula)* and the neighbounng regions in 
Godwar, and hlarwar in Rajputiina, a third at Partabgarh' and the 
neighbouring regions in South Rajputana States Agency and Central 
India, and lastly of the Guhilots (Guhilaputras) in the Mewat** region, round 
Partabgarh in Rajputana and Mandasor in C. I. 

On the eastern out^irts were the Pataimras of Mali^‘ and b^ond 
these, in parts of U.P. and C. I. the Haihayas of Tripun,^ and the 
Candellas (Candratreyas) of Jejabbukti* 

In the south, perhaps south of the Narbada, were the Calukyas, with 
their feudatory as Baiappa’ governing Lata, and later m the 12th century 
and after, the l^davas of Devagiri. Kathiawar (Saurastra), on the south- 
west, was divided among petty prmcipalities , among these the one 
mentioned by the chronicles was a king called Graharipn, who ruled at 
Vantbh (Vamanasthali).” 

On the west were Cutch and Sind , the latter ivas administered by two 
Arab governments'' one at Mansurah, and the other at Multan. 

^ Mularaja and his successors down to Bhima I fought with the rulers 
of Sakambban, Candiavati, Naddula, Malwa, Lata, Saurastra, Cutch and 
Sind, but only the last three'* came withm the influence of Anhilvada, 

‘ For Its history see GangoJy, ParmiSra Dynasty, p 299 

* See Ray, DHNI , II, p 1060, and p 1220 , earliest eptgraphical date, 
A D 973. 

’ Sec lbtd„ p, 1104 , earkest epipaphical date, 1075 A D. 

* /hid.p 1059, earliest epigraphical date, A.D 942 

Ibid , p 1163 , really became powerful in the 12th century A D 

* See Ibid,, p 837 ff , nse a century earlier, but a great power in c. 970 A D., 
see also Ganguly, Paramara Dynasty 

’ See Ibid,, p. 751 , also called Kalacurls of Dahala 

* See /hiif , p 665 ff » Seeabovep, 26 

•* Seeabovep 33. ii Ray. D/fW , I, p, 14 

" Onlj the borders of eastern Sind, adjacent to Gujarat 
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as a critical estimate of contemporary inscriptions and chronicles shows.' 
Bhima temporarily annexed Candravati,’ though his success in Mahva was 
of no matenal benefit. By the time of Kama, the small principality of the 
Calukyas in Lata was crushed," and Lata became a part of the Anhilvada 
empire. 

The campaigns of Jaj'asimha and Kumarapala brought within the 
power of Anhilvada, the whole of Malwa and parts of Rajputaim, including 
the kingdom of ^akambhari m Marwar and Mewar;' while they 
reaffirmed it on Saunistra, Lata and Cutch." At this juncture, the 
influence of Gujarat was the greatest, both politically and even culturally. 
Politically it ^vas maintained dunng the reign of Ajayapala." But after that 
time it began to shrink. Malwa was the first to shake it off' and 
gradually the rest followed. Under Bhima ll’s long reign, it extended to 
Saurastra, Lata and Cutch," and in the north to Abu, and traces of it aie 
found further up in Godwar." But in the south and south-east, new forces 
had appeared in the Yadavas of Devagin and in the Paramaras who had 
become powerful once more." These singly or jointly continually attacked 
Lata and even raided Anhilvada,” and the country south of the Narbada 
slipped out of the Anhilvada kingdom dunng or immediately after Bhima IPs 
reign Bhima's successors, Visaladeva and Sarangadeva, earned on suc- 
cessful wars against these ” But it appears that Southern Lata no longer 
formed part of the Anhilvada kingdom. Saurastra remained under it till its 
conquest by the Sultans of Delhi in A.D. 1299. 

‘ For a detailed account see Ray, o c., II, pp. 933-53 , Ganguly, Paraiiitira 
Dynasty, and BG., I, pp 157-164 

^ Abu insenption of the time of Bhima I, Sf , IX, p 148 , Ganguly, o c 
pp 299-303 

According to Nav^ Plates of Kama, JBBRAS , XXVI, p. 250 

* See Map, find-spots of inscriptions For details see Ray, o c , II, pp 969-993, 
also Ganguly, o c , pp 162-164 

' Oohad Inscriptions of Jayasimba and Kumarapala, M , X, p 158-60 

^ According to bis inscnptions See Appendix, p 16-17. 

^ Under Vindhjavarman , Ganguly, o c , p 191 

' According to the find-spots of his inscriptions and the p'aces mentioned 
therein 

0 Xana-stonc inscription at Xana, Bah district, Godwar AS/IFC , 1908, 
p 49 

Their ling at this time was Simfaana or Simghana See Ray, o c , II, 
p 1023-35 BG , 1, 1, p 240-43 

11 Ganguly, o c , p 196-99 ” /6»rf 

11 \ccording to the Dabhoi Insenption, £/ , I, p 28 , and the Cintra and 
\inaran Inscnptions of Sarang-idcra E/ , I, pp 271, 287 rcspectii.elj , for details see 
l\a>, o c , 11, p 1037 and 1013 
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CHAPTER III 
ARCHITECTURE 
Section I 


Ancient Period 

the Mauryan remains— pillars, caves’ and rocks, Gujarat has only 
one rock® which bears the edicts of Asoka No trace of the dam of 
the famous Sudarrana lake built by Gindragupta and improved with canals 

under Aioka can be seen now, but for a big 
auryan emnins valley grown over With trees, stretching from the 
side of the old fort at Junagarh called Uparkot to the foot of Mt. Girnar. 
It IS worth noting that none of the so*called punch'marlced coins, a feiv of 
which are now assigned to the Mauryas,^ are found in Gujarat. 

About the Sudarsana lake of tne Ksatrapa period, the same may be said. 

At Andhau in Kbavda, Cutcb, were found ” six 
Ksatrapa Montuneats inscription-stones. They were standing 

there as monuments on a hillock."* Four of them are now comple- 
tely deciphered.^ In the inscriptions the memorial stones are called 
Lffs/is and they were erected in the time of Rudradaman. These stonest 
now resting m the Fergusson Museum, Bhuj, would be the earliest dated 
monuments of the Ksatrajias. 


' It Moold not be\kiong to assign the first excavation ol the caves at Junagarh 
and ci CO at DhanL, to A.nkan tunes They have no Manryan polish, but that is 
not to be expected in hard stone At any rate, they do exhibit the early simplicity 
and prioiliicncss associated aith the first abodes of the Buddhist and Jain monks 
See Figs 23-24 

* The rock is situated on the road to Mt Girnir, about a mile east of Junagarh 
The inscription is on the aest end top corner of the rock and is written on a space 
11 ft I in broad, and 5 ft high, in 20 lines of unequal length The rock is now 
protected bj a small building 

A beinliful panoramic mcu of this a alley can be had from the first peak of 
Mt Gimar See Fig 38 

* See JavasnaI,yi?AS , July 1936, p 437 and below under 'Nxnitswoltcs ’ 
Keccntlj, hov Cl er, 17 punch-marked coins arc reported to have been found from 
Kaa'cj on ibeTapti, but nnfortanately they arc neither described nor illustrated 
See Journal Xumismahc Socic/j oj India, 1939, p 21. 

ASIW’C , 1903-06. p 35 o K/ ^ xVI, pp 19-25 
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Next to these stones, the caves in Jnnagarh, at Talaja in the soutb*east 
- of the peninsula of Kathiawar and at Dbank m 

w&VM 

the Gondal State, remain to the discussed. 
None of them, up to now, have been assigned any deEnite date, though 
they have been declared to be eaily At Junagarh there are a number of 
caves. One group is situated in the eastern quarter of the city, near the 
modern monastery (it is at present known as a temple) of Bawa Pyara 
Burgess has given an elaborate description which may be summarised 
for the present purpose as follows * — 


The caves are arranged in three lines : the hist, on the north, faces 
southwards .....the second line runs south, from 
Caves VyMB. east end of the last It has a primitive, flat- 

roofed caf/y^-cave and on either side of it, and at 
the north and east comer are other simple cells .. .the third line of caves 
begins at the back of this and runs west-north-west * The cm/yir-cave (F), 
referred to above, has a semicircular apse at the back, but unfortunately 
we do not know whether it had a fiee-standmg (either structural or chi> 
scllcd out fiom rock) catiya or a catiya attached to the wall The 
apsidal back of the cave indicates that the cattya must be free-standing as 
in the early (1st and 2nd century BC) Buddhist caves at Bhaja, Karli, 
Bedsa , or Nasik and Ajanta ca\ es No IX and X and not attached as in 
the later vthaia caves at Nasik, Ellora and Ajanta 


Caitya-Window Ornament 


For the major part, other caves are square or rectangular cells liaving 
no sculpture or decoration whatsoever. There are a few halls, ha\ ing 
verandahs.’* These primitive abodes, however, are of considerable impor- 
tance, for the few architectural forms and other features they possess 
Amongst these, the only ornament worth considering is the c«i/ 3 Yr- 

window, which appears in slightly diflerent forms 
at two places here. The first appears on the 
facade of cave A, and IS described as "a semicircular aich, slightly raised 
on the surface with a cross bar . Because of this form, it is thought to be 
early * But it is difficult to argue about its date fiom the sliape onlj TJie 
one test of antiquity woodenness, that is to sav, imitation of wood frame, it 
lacks, Noi can the shape be attributed to incompleteness For the arch 
IS already there, but it is less concave in shape, though of course, it is devoid 
of the flnial and the side loops 


' Antiquities of Kiithirturnl ami Kachh, ASWl ,11, {IS74-75), p 139 Here 
r,g 1 * /bitf 

* Burgess, A A7,' , p 139, pi \w (What Burgess mean- bj ' I -ppcr Range 
of Ca\ es ' IS not clear) ‘ lAj'f 
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The second varictj of the cat/^a-mndows is already m its recognised 
sliapc ' The inner cut part is almost circular now, while the outer lines of 
the arch end in a final, surmounted by a horizontal bar. The inner cross 
liar CMSts, but the outside loops are missing. 

The pillais are typical of the Lind found in the early caves elseivhere. 

PiUan ^ whose capital consisting of 

an abacus of three members, below it a bulguig 
member liLe an Indian i\'ater-jar,’ is similar to those in the Nahapana 
Vi/iara, Nasik.* And those of the pilastars or pillars in cave (K) * with their 
bulbous capital, (surmounted by couchant lamb*like animals) resemble the 
capitals m the Ramesi'aia cave,* Ellota and those at Bharhut.* The bulbous 
base IS very' peculiar and resembles tbe GujamtT brass or copper water- 
vessel * Deghadi ' or ‘Deghado’. 

The occupants of these caves were Jamas, a fact partly indicated by an 
Nature of the eavea inscription’ found from one of the caves. It 
mentions Jama technical term 'Kevait’ * But the 
Jama nature of the caves is conclusively shown by the symbols can'ed on 
the cave (K)* Among them are Svasitka, Bhadtasana, NattdH^da 
Mhiayiigala, fColnsa” Similar symbols are found on the ayagapatas from 
the Jama stupa at Mathura “ The symbols are not Buddhist (or ‘Bauddha’ 
as Burgess called them“ ) as in none of the known Buddhist caves, Bhaja 


• Burgess does not notice these See Ibtd , pi xix In some respects— par* 
ticuhrly tbe semi ciicuiar arch, and the horizontal cross bar — it resembles the forms 
at Talaji which is dated in the Ith or 5th century A D 

* Jbid , pi, xviii, fig 4 


Bnrgess was (he first to note this 


See Bnrgess, Cave Temples , pi. xxtn 
similorit} 

< Burgess, AKK , pi wli, fig 2 
Cave Temples, pi Ixxvn 
' Cunningham, BhorliMt, pi vii 

Jnnagadb Inscription of the time of the grandson of Ksatrapa Jayadaman, 
/:/..XVl.p 239 The stone may have been brought there from outside; so the 
epigrapbical ei idcnce is probable only 

. ' *"*"■*“* knowledge ». the state just below that of a 

Jama TtrUiaalara 


* Bnrgess, AKtx ' , pi xvm, fig 3 

" Not all tbe cleien sjmbols can be identified 
noted, IS more than the tradiUonal eight 

» Smith, JTffjn Stupa, ASJ , XX, pi xi 
'* Burgess, A A'A'.p 140 


Bnt the niimber, it should be 
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Kuda, or the structural monuments, Bhirhut or Sanchi, are all these 
found together.' 


The caves evidently belong to two or three periods, To the first, before 
the Christian em, may be assigned thecmtya- 
cave and the plain cells, when the Buddhist 
Bhiksus first came over to Gujarat (c. 200. B. C. }. To the second, belong 
those cells and halls which contain the Jama symbols and advanced type of 
pillar<forms, that is, the penod of the later Ksatrapas. (c. A D. 200-300A.D.) 


The caves at Uparkot in Junagarh are cut into two floors.’ On the first 
.. floor, there is a kunda (a tank, which Burgess 

par 0 avea describes as a “bath") about 11 feet square, with 
a covered \ erandah round three sides of it. Adjoining to it, is a big chamber 
with six pillars, supporting the roof. Under the corridor, m the rest of the 
area, in the ivalls, on the north-east and west sides are stone bench-recesses, 
divided into long compartments, with a base moulded m architectural cour- 
ses below, and a fneze above, ornamented with cr»7j»r-windows and chequer 
carxnngs. On the lower floor, there are similar rooms, havmg a corridor, 
pillars supporting the floor above, stone bench-recesses, and above them, the 
cm/jw-wndow ornament." 


The pillars and the ca*/ya-wmdow ornament may be considered in 
some detail to fix the date of the caves. The caiVyer-window* here is more 
advanced m form than that at Bawa Pyara. The inner cut part is almost 
round. Its lower part contains the vcdtki (rail-design); the upper, 
two female figures as if looking out from it. The outer sides of the 
window converge into a long finial, surmounted by a crown-like head, from 
uhich fail incurved leaves. The broad band between the inner and the 
outer sides is decorated with small rosettes. The form appears to be later 
than that of the earliest caves in Western India as it has little of wooden 
features. But it seems to be earlier than that of the almost identical 
cffityft-window at the Gop temple,' and others at Ellora® and Cave I 
at Ajanta.' These latter have the bust of a deity, either Buddha or some 
Hindu god, whereas the Uparkot cat^jw-window has figures of living men 


* Though a few of them may be found as Svasttka at Amaravati, (Burgess, 
Amraval,. pi. xrwii) and others at BhSjS and Bedsa Cave Temples, pi. vii 
’ See Plan. Fig 2 & ^2 

I ’ Burgess, pi W; here Fig 5. 

E. G. The Visvakarma Cave, ASWl., (1883), p. 9 
^ Cave Temples of India, pi xu. 


7 
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and the cells within. To support the roof, there were “four octagonal pillars” 
whose shafts are destroyed. On the facade, there are large cffrfjW'Windows, 
with a broad band of vedika (mil-pattem) below them. The shape of the 
cmVyn'Window is rather unusual It is cut into a half oval, inside which 
IS a gg»» cut a semicircular arch; below this is a rectangle and in its smaller 
(verticle) sides a small semicircle on either side. The three semicircles 
(minus the cross and vertical bases) thus form a trefoil.’ To some extent, it 
resembles the cir»/j«r*window at Ba\ra Pyara's,' but a little more advanced 
than the latter,® as the trefoil motive here is clear, whereas at Bawa Pyara's, 
only the large semicircle is being cut. 

Higher up the hill, there is a ruined cotfyn-cave having a flat 
Caitya Cave cait^a has lost its middle part, only 

the base and the ** tot ana" or the capital, 
which IS attached to the roof,® remain. It is hard to fix the date, 
and the character of the cave m the absence of positive means. 
Mere “simplicity of arrangement” and “ entire absence of sculpture”, 
do not necessarily indicate a very early date The catiya-vnodawt 
without the flnial and side loops, no doubt, looks pnmitive. Though 
the cave lacks the "wooden look” of the pre-Chnstian monuments, 
still the fact that the cattya is free-standing and not attached and also 
the fact that the “ torana ” is joined to the loof as in a cave at 
^ivanen, Junnar, indicate that this cattya cave may have been carved in 
the early Christian era. The form of the vedtka ornament also points to 
this date. 


The caves at Sana® number about »xty two. Of these the largest is 

SanaCiivH *^® Mandapa at Talaja and called 

likewise. Higher up the hill is a cave named 
Bhlma Chaun®. It has a verandah in front, its pillars supporting the roof 
have bulging water-jar shaped capitals and bases, with two square plates 
for abacus and the plinth respectively. They thus resemble the pillars in 
the Nahapana Cave, Nasik. 


1 * SeeFtg 23 : alsoBnrgets, oc.,pI McvUi. 

® See Bnigess, A/Tir , pi. XVI. 

• Perhaps because the Bam I^aia was unflBisbed or perhaps the trefoil motive 
was Just beginniDg to tale shape, 

* Cf similar CBify«-cave,Sivanexi hill, Junnar. C27.,p251 

» On the same hill, near the vUlage of VanUa Bntgess AKl{., p. 149 
^ See Plan, Fig 3 
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By the side of this is a caitya ca^ e,‘ 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep, and 

Cb* a Cave ^ 

Bitya a e semi-ciicular in form. It 

has no side aisles to form a real piadaksinanmga (ambulatory passage). 

The caitya, 7 feet 10 inches in diameter, is very plain and without 

ornament, while its capital is missing, i^rhaps broken off in later times. 


Date and Nature 


The problem of the age of the caves as well as their nature cannot be 
solved with any precision. The partly flat roof 
of the catiya-ca.\ e resembles that of the ^ivaneri 
ca{/y(r-ca\c, Junnar.’ From Burgess's description, it is not clear whether 
the capital or the umbrella of the cattya when complete was cut out from 
the roof or not. If so, it would give another point of comparison with 
that at ^ivanen. On this basis, the caves may be relegated to the early 
Christian era. The caves may be Jama. 

Indications of early Jama settlements are also found at Dhank (Dhank)." 

- _ Here in a ravine, west of the hill nearby the 

Dhank Cavea , - 

modem town are a few cells. There are a few 

sculptures in these, and also on the face of the wall up the ravine." 


The first cave beginning with the lower end of the hill, and facing 
north-west, has a small opening, about 4 feet high and rather well cut. Inside 
the cell, 7 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 4 inches, there, are three niches, one facing 
the door, and one on each side of it. Each side niche has a figure;" Othei 
sculptures are found, carved in very low rdief on the face of the rock, higher 
up the ravine." 

To some five miles west from Dhank, in a ravine called Jhinjhunjhar, 
are a few more ca^ es. In them there is nothing w'orth describing excepting 


' Sec Plan, Fig 3. 

* Burgess, CTl , p. 251. 

* 30 oiles \;cst north-\iest from JunSgarh in Gondal State Formerly tbo place 
tias l.noi\n as Tilatila Pattan Traces of its ancient greatness besides tbo caves arc 
none as sucb But even now, whenever the place Is dug up for laying the founda- 
tion of a building etc., Images of Jama and Hindu pantheon, and rums of bouses are 
laid bare 

® These figures arc fully described and identified in the section on Jalna Icono* 
grapby. 
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one cave having two^ octagonal pillars,’ which are connected with 
a low ved^lM (rail-design) in front. Only a portion of oaitya-wmiaw& in 
Uparkot caves and also below the eatVya-window at Talaja, the friezes have 
this design. Such large (each band being “ five inches wide ") mil-pattern 
is common m Western Indian caves. That it is found far off in the vici- 
nity of Dhank is interesting. Hence, in the absence of any other evidence, 
but the vedika, these caves may be placed in about the Ist or 2nd 
century A.D. 

Of the Gupta monuments, caves, temples, memorial stones, stray 
sculptures found in such abundance, in Central India, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal, unfortunately not one has been found from Gujaiat. 
That the Guptas built temples in Gujarat is bej'ond doubt. Skandagupta’s 
inscription at Junagarh explicitly refers to the construction of a Visnu 
temple at Girinagara. Its few remains might be at Bamodar Mandir as 
Bhagwanlal Indraji has pointed out.” 


See Fig. 24. 


I did not notice *' the square bases and capitals '• described by Burgess, 
p. 152. 

BO,, 1, p, 70 I regret to say that I forgot to see the images at the temple, 
well as the j^Iaster, said to be old, when | was at Junagarh. 



Section* II 
Early Mediaeval Period 

jN the early mediaes'al period (c. 500 A.D.-100C'A. D. ) a number of 
dynasties, a** seen aboic, ruled in diflerent parts of Kathiauar 

and Southern Gujarat Unfortunately the archaeological remains \shich 
lia\ c been discovered cannot be deflnitely ascribed to any of the aforesaid 
dynasties, but on stylistic grounds they can be assigned to this period. 
1 licsc remains consist mainly' of temples, which a glance at the map’ will 
show, arc distributed principally on the western seaboard of Kathiawar, 
while solitary shrines are found at Than, near Rajkot, and Samel, near 
Broach. The earlier Kathiawar temples may have been built during the 
ValabhT supremacy, or during the mie of the Jethvas of Ghumli ; the later, 
those near Somiiath, at Siitrapada etc , under the suzerainty of the Gurjara* 
Rratilnras : the temple at Samel under the Rastrakuta regime in Gujarat 
Since all these temples cannot be attributed to any particular dynasty 
of the early mediacial periol, I propose to call them ' prc-Caulukyan 
because both stylistically and chronologically they precede the temples 
of the Cauluk 7 a period 

The prc-Caulukyan temples, excepting the one at Samel, CNhibit a 
dctclopnicnt in the style of temple architecture which in the lOth-llth 
century’ results in the Caulukyan sty’le of architecture. This development is 
illustrated by the temples at Gop, Vi&aviida, Bilcsvara, Sutrapadd, Than 
.aiul Kadvar. 


Of this group, the temple at Gop is perhaps the oldest It consists of 
_ 1 iG a square shnne surrounded by a double courly,ard, 

erap e ■ op roofed by a peculiar kiUtara. The shrine 

IS lO'.O" square inside, about 23' high, with walls 2' thick. The walls 
.ire perpcnJiaihr to a height of about 17 ft , thereafter they begin to 
(.ontmet to fomi the tdhara But for a senes of holes to support the 
beams of the surrounding wall, the shrine walls arc perfectly plain, liavmg 
no nidic or any other onument 


' See p. 51 above tor certaio phases of Ibc cav es at Janzgarb 
No 

* See AKK . p 1S7, p’s U-Im , fct'c Figs Sand 27 The real le-n 

for tl e :jve ef a ’i ‘ jr a : khjra belag app'icable ob!> lo the crul o- 

e'cvacfarp'c Eat '»."£/<: sees* to be app'oriaicd bj Soathera ladia, it.. 
L*e be’ap Lslaoua ta C-ja^l aad pe-bapj Ibc ^ bole of Nort* e'a ledtv For ibts 
rc<..r“ I ^'.^c s. »d ' jI* lo dcic-be ti-e .pl’c 
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Of the hvo courtyardsi the inner one is mostly broken. Probably, 
as shown by similar later temples, it served as a pradahstnapatha. Its 
basement was decorated on all the four sides by one niche in the centre 
and one each at the comeis. These contained figures — perhaps of gods. 
The section between the niches was sculptured with small figures. 

- The outer courtyard which stands a little below the inner is in rums ; 
only a portion of the eastern side now remains. It, too, ^vas perhaps 
similarly decorated as the inner one. 

The roof of the temple was constructed on the corbel principle, the 
interior bemg hollow.* On the outside the htkhara rises in tiers as a 
stepped pyramid, but it is distinctly cut off into three divisions The 
lowest division has two caifya-windows on each of its faces; the upper has 
one, above it the apex is crowned by a single stone. In the catfya windows 
were once inset figures of gods, as “ Ganapati is still in one on the %vest 
side, and another Deva occupies one on the north 

Neither Burgess nor Cousens says which side the shrine faces, but 
from the plan it seems to face the east. However, it is difficult to decide 
to what deity it was dedicated.’ "Inside** (the shrine) says Burgess, 
" are two figures in yellow stone to which flie Mllagers give the names of 
Rama and Lakshmana: — Rama with a high square Mukuta or head'dress, 
and Lakshmana with a low crown, long ear.nngs, nnglets, and holding a 
spear in his right hand 

The shrine deity might have been indicated by the figures of gods 
in the ctnfya-windows over the sthhata. Unfortunately many are 
missing. But it is rare to find different gods occupying this position on 
a stkhara. In later mediaeval temples only the centml cnifyir-window 
contains a deity,’ others are left blank.' 

^ SeeJ6»I, pi lui 

’’ Ibtd , pi 111 

® Cousens, SontoHailut and other Mcdtaeval Temples in KSthidvad, p 6, 
seems to presume that it was a Surya temple, 

* Burgess, AKK , p 187 As this does not give sufficient indication of any 
deity, I searched for the photographs ( which are not published ) in the India Office 
collection of negatives But though their numbers are there, the photographs 
themselves are missing. 

® Remains^ of o<ri^y(r>window8 with medallions containing figures of Siva, 
Brahma, Ganesa etc have been found among the ruins of the 5th century Gupta 
tentple at Bhumara As Gupta temples are supposed to be flat-roofed these aattya^ 
windows could not have been on the ^khara. However, the motive is worth noting 
Cf. BASI , No. 16, pis. xil-sili. 

Even this feature is absent from the mediaeval Gujarit temples. 
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lii-Mdcs nolitiiiR Ihc rc‘:'’mh!ancc wilh llic cirlicr 'Dravidian' temples at 
„ Palladia'll and Adiolc’ m the Bijapiir District 

csem ante* ColiScns suppested that the Gop temple resembled 

the temples of Kashmii in two respects. (I) m the arrangement of 
itr roof, and (2) in Iniing trefoil niches on the outside Mali of the inner 
roniti'ard This is no doubt true In particular it resembles the temples 
at Pandrctlnn and ra}ar,’ more than Mai land cited b\ Cousens.* 

7 he Kashmirian analopj* makes the question of dating the Gop temple 
a little complex Durgess thought it at least as old ns the 6th ccntiirx' A. D * 
and other vriteis' haic accepted his mcm. Non none of the present 
Kashmir temples is older than the Sth centur}' And if the Gop xt}lc came 
from the north, as Cousens thinks,* it«t likeK “source "'and time of coming 
shoMld be examined in order to ascertain xxhether it is so 

\ccor<hng to Cousens this style xias introduced in soiitii>ucbtcm 
IxaihuM.ir by the ancestors of thcMcrs* Unfortunately, the historj' of 
this people lb not at all clear .Ml the theories agree that the Mers came 
from North India, perhaps nith the Iluna Chief Toramana, and a section 
of them entered Kathiauar."' Dut no theorj sa>s that lhe> p‘is‘*ttl through 
K<i<-hmlr o.i their va) to India *' bo the kinship of the Gop temple uitli 
those oi Knvhmir through Mer« remains uncstabiishcd 

It IS possible, how c\ Cl, that the sljlo of ‘the angular roofed- viliara 
of Gandlnia' uhicli i«. supposed to haic influenced the temple 
ar<.hil(.cturc of Kashmir" might liaxc aKo influenced the temples of 


' Coucens, oc,p 7. See, houcier, below for the din'crence between Uie 
CalutjAn temples of K-irnltilx n*]i1 tliosc of Gujarat 

See KM, iiii'i i</s of Kashn ’r, pL xhv and II, cf also Ibc 

ic’np'es nt XSnIht nd Kutib in the Silt Kangc, Punjab Cnnn{a|,lnni, Ttinf’li.s of 
l{tf} t iir til. , pis js axl. 

O e . p C. ' Mx/x , p IS7 

* CcJmctca, .liiiiMt /i i/i.-, p ‘III, Coo'aans.'araj, Jlntorx of /» 1/11111 
lit t! IfJot f'ftft \ri * O p C * Or Irelier ' li":’ ip 

» t». c , r c no . I. p i;5 


• Vjlir-,' U, io" cf To-T’-.-a, isrepa'icJ to ha\cje5i'r'l to 
lilt eip-** sa fro a l'i!*a See S', i*' . /./// , p 73“ 

•* T'lC *'-( , t.i«e- " b'*?.’ c- 1 o-e c', I Art Or,^o I.hJiO t 'h-- 


Tf-' 1, p !7*, £,*, •*3 


-"t! I! 


' t-r rrV'-r I 1 3 {. *>t ce. 


• c" II 1 c*f f-'P f lie e’e;--* be nt-t*. J P c '"te 


IvaihT'r, afitr 

Jii i ••s/ r »r, 
p :: f.'t's 
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Kathavwr' through Sind This cultural contact may have been brought 
about by Buddhism, which was prevalent in the western and north-western 
parts of India, Kathia\rar, Sind, the Panjab and also Kashmir in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, as has been shown by the finds 
of Buddhist monuments m these places’ and previously attested 
to by Hiuen Tsiang* Gandhara influence may be also traced in the arched 
niches* of the stn^a walls at Mirpnrkhas, besides that in the pillars there. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that the same influence may have further 
penetrated Kathiawar and brought about a change in the existing style of 
architecture, of which the temple at Gop is a surviving example. 

But the Gandhara Influence should not be relied on too much. In 
the case of the Gop temple the only change which is wrought seems to be 
in the shape of the roof. The native dome-ltke sikhartf ivas made stepped 
and angular, as described above. With regard to the second point of 


^ And perhaps of Onssa, whose temples of the Bhadra typo have the same 
Idod of stepped iikhara as those of Kashmir and ISthiiwiir, Of course, it has other 
pecuhanhes which may he local. See Bose, Canons 0 / Onssan Arehtteefurc, 
temples of Konatak, Pun, pis facing pp. 79, 154, and 159. 

* Cf Consens, AtiiiguUtes 0 / Stttd, ASI ,IS,p 59, pi. xlvi. He writes, 
"The known stupas m Sind, namely, that at Tindo Mohammad Khan, all those at 
]arak, Mupnrkl^, and Degm Ghangto, and the Tbnl Mir Rnkhin, (om a stnng 

up the valley of the Indns, beyond which is the Sue Vihar, near Bahawalpur 

s^pas in the Punjab take up the running, such as that at Sborkot and link up with 
the xemams of Yusnfzai and Ka4mir ’’ 

* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 11, pp 268,272 and 
1, pp. 97, 148, Watters, On Yuan C/ttoang's Travels, II, pp. 248, 252 and I, 
pp 198, 258 

* Consens, Sind, pis xxi-xxu. 0 ibid , p 89. 

* No temple has been found with such a itkhara, but that it was known is 
shown by the sculptures of BKrhut See Cunningham, Bhdrhut, pi. wvi, fig 7 
It IS not possible to know whether it was of stone or bnck but that one of the 
matenals was used is shown by the masonry-likef^oints, vertical and horizontal , cf. 
also Fergnsson, T S W , pi -^axu, where a Naga shnne with domical roof is 
shown At Sarnath the itkhara appears in the form of anialaka crowned by a 
kalasa See Catalogue, Sarnath, pi. xxvi 

Coomarswamy, HIIA , figs 41, 43, 45 fromBharhnt, hs, however, does not 
seem to have noted fig 7 from Cunningham, noted above, but he illustrates 
other ^ifthaws from the Bodhgaya-platc, Patna. (C lOOA D) fig 62 Mathura 
figs 70 I C 100 B C ), and 69-69A (C 100-150 A D ) and Jaggayyapcia ( 100 
B. C ) fig 142 and further cites in his Yaksa, I, p, Ig, note 1, articles tracing the 
origin of sildiara architecture For other articles on the subject see Ritpam 1921. 
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5imihrity between tlic KAshmir and the Gop temple, namch, the aichcd 
niche containiiift fi{rurcs on the basement of the coiirUard, it must be said 
that the similarilv ends with the motive on!^.' At Goj) there is no trefoil , 
tiic <<ide.s of the niche ate quite pcrpcndicuiar, whereas Kashmir dnectly 
imitated Gandhara ^ 

In'-lcad of the Kachminan analogy we may accept tlic Gandliaran 
for what it IS worth. If the at Mirpurklias be dated in the 4th or 
5ih ccntuiy D ' on the cv idcncc of the sInIc of its sculpture etc., the 
same dite mav ]>c fivcd for the Gop temple. In any ease the latter cannot 
be placed earlier than the UparLot caves at Juna^rh, because, though the 
cm fjn window oniamcnts at both the places arc smular, as pointed out 
bcfoic*, still this ornament at Junagarh seems to be earlier as it has 
retained the motive, which at Gop is lost, ‘ showing thereby that 

the Gop temple belongs to a later phase of its evolution, and may be 
assigned, hence, to the Stii ccnluty' A. D., that is, a century carhtr than 
lint fiveJ by Jiurgess. 

TIic rest of the prc-Cauliikyan temples arc treated togctlicr in order to 
OHi«r Pre CnuInVyan 0“^ thcir essential oncncss, as well as 

Templet. points of difTcrenccs, which ultimately lead to 

the Cauluky.an tcmpic'stylc. 

Tiic temples, arranged in their development of style (which I intend 
to Oiow below } arc situated at . 

Visav.ada.® 

Bilcsvara.^ 

Sutiapada ' 


* Kica (Ins is doubtful The .arched>nic1ie was Inov.n to Western India long 
befo'c, ai i’>o.tT bj ibe ewes at Junagarh and cl5c.vberc, unless it is suggested that 
e.r'} where it Is the result of Gandhara inilueace 

* See roueber. 0 c,p IW, fig 60 In Caad’ara ordiua’’} niches arc also 
fo ind, which arc rs’haps im la'ioas of cr rymwirdo’vs See/6iif,p SS't, C,; 100 

' Coaiens. oc.p 55 D K BlandarSuar (Sec /.S/ ,Il’C , 1917 r 
cf.'-it'l o..i fj'lhe*’ cjfiaiions at the p’ace and fojad mins of four dd*'e'cnl pe-iod! 
Tl e ta‘!ir.’ cf tbtie rsN t'l te'oa; *0 iht r-d O' led etuis') \ I) 
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CH. 


Than* ( Old temple ). 

Kad^^. 

Kinderkheda^ 

Son Kansan*. 

Pasthai*. 

They are classified into two groups; Vi»vada-Than , and Kadrar- 
Pasthar. 

The Kadw-Pasthar group may be a little earlier than the Visavatla 
group but here it is placed after Thaiii because architecturally, so far 
as the construction of the kikhaia is concerned, it forms a distinct group 

The compansoq of the plans of the temples of the first group and 
even those of the second (excluding Kad\iir) 
shows that m each case a square shrine is placed 
among two courtyards, inner and outer, which may be either squre or 
rectangular. The tendency is towards the latter*, which subsequently 
becomes the gudha maitdapa of the Giulultyan temples, having a number 
of pillars. The inner courtyard in every case served as a pradah’suta 
maiga. 

The walls of the courtyard at Visavada are no more, at Bilel\ara 
Walh Sutrai^a they arc severely plain, not oven 

the basement mouldings are decorated. At Tlian 
it IS not known whether they existed or not , the plan seems to indicate 
their existence once. 

The shnne-ivalls are simple, undecorated, even without a niche except 

Si,niie>wal]i Than. In the latter, the whole basement 

consists of three mouldings.' the lowest, 
comparable to the jadamba or padma of the Caulukyan temples*, is a 
cymarecta moulding decorated with broad leaves, but unlike the 
Caulukyan, thinly mdented. Above it, the moulding is straight ( though 


* llnd,, p, 48, pi slvuv, plan L. 

* /toA.p. 38-39, pi XM, XXXV, plan pi. xxxm, here Fig 10. 

’ Zbta , p 42, 43 

* Burgess, AKK , p. 183, pi xlvul, « p jgg 

-iQ*. ‘‘*® «ctangular at ViavSda. hot at Bile^rora it is square, while 

at Sutrapoda it is rectangnlar 

’ See Consens, o c , pi. xlvm 
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ro isuljnr of rcccr^c’i at tl.c comers ), c\ccpi for a sliglUlv projecting hood’. 
St pirattd bj a narrow neck, o%cr this, is another mouldincf called Atrftrstr 
or ‘torus'. .M)o\c I ms is a broad ‘rccecsctl facia', called ‘gnla' decorated 
With cuiOfl'Wirdo’As at intcr\als 

litre the coiiipansoti with the GiulnKjain temple ends. The actual 
»’ill of ill'* shrine, tailed jowgt.a, has ihicc nichc«, one on tach side, 
rontanmr' fi"urcr "One on the south side has GaneCa with a female hj 
hi*^ uh." in the roiih is Gawpa, standing upon a rntr /.m a ; in the west is 
\ iniha Ihc niches are decorated with ctTtr.va-w indow* ornament which 
Ti'ca hie a *-tcppcd pjramid.’ Above, the cornice of the wall is 
wraini nit 1 w itli beautiful festoons and bells — a feature rare m later temples. 

It IS because of the close rascmblancc of the wall-inouldmgs and the 
iltror.-'i.t.is thereon to those of the Modticra temple that I am inclined to 
ph''c the " Old Temple ’* at Than aftet the one at Sulrap.ada Its silhaia^ 
mifoUunatth, is rnKsmir, but itmustbclilc Sitrapada's Coueens, oil the 
other i.and, d itcs it earlier than the bun temple at Sulrapada, because of the 
c/.i/3(i-0Tii.amciH, hca\> mouldings and vigorously carved figuics 'Ihcse, he 
lhml.<>"jvirlahcof ihcboldand hcavv but v igorous work of the cave temples " 
\ <nmpan'a,i of mojldin;’ with inonldm" of the "Old Temple" at Than and 
that 111 MoMici.v bxs, howcvc”, dcino.i>>lratcd a gruitcr ncamc'-s of the 
Than icnjde to the Caviluhj an temples than to the cirhcr cavt timplcs. 
Ai d, if .'iivtl’in’ an tailtcrdalc, it is the mchtd figure^, especially 

ii'c on»* of Gang I Dut for this and a sohtarv one at Ivadvar no other 
'ig.iic of GauM IS rcportcil from Guj.arat and Kathiaw.ir If for thr, 
^*■110115 to t’'t Gupta figurc'inotivcs, the " Old Temple" were placed eailv, 
,abc It t/ic 7 th o' Mh ccaiarv \ 1 >, then its moaldmrs and oinameiitition, 
It n*r t h 'n'iI, supplv an t,uK and iniportaiu link with the Cauluhj an 
t< *rpic' 

I’lllar c.' the c temples, vvluch once s'lpjwrle'l the ro>f of U:c 
coarij^’d, ha.c rot hten p'c erved tv'>pt at 
* *” bitrapSdi and KindcrJhcilt K.advir rlaiid" bj 

It r/ J t'”'”t.fo’'e irtett'l st,'^ralclv .\t Kiraertkedi the ji Ihrs 

If ■ t of <• '.„a'' ■’ a‘ .t witaoii a'’y base, aad are ■■u'- ’loanted 
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ARCHiEOLOGY OF GUJARAT 


CII. 


With bracket capitals which are "partly rectangular slabs and partly 
fashioned into a simple roll”.* In this respect they resemble the early 
8th century temple of Vijayesvara ( or Sangamesvara ) at Fattadkal.* 

I am unable to describe exactly the pillars of the temple at Sutrapada. 
Coosens says they are not quite so simple a type as those at Kadvar. 
Thisisnotinany way illuminating My impression’* is that they are as 
massive and rectangular as those at Kindcrkheda’s. Pillars of the 
pre-Caultdsyan temple thus give us no clue as to the development of the later 
style of pillars If the " Old Temple” at Than had preserved even one 
of its pillarS] some connection could have been established. 

It IS in the pre-Caulukyan stJikaias that we find away towards the 
Sikhan Caulukyan style. In the temple at Visavada, 

the stkhara has four steps instead of three at 
Gop, each step is decorated with a few cnri/ytr-windows, which diminish in 
number as the roof rises. But already they are without the inset figures. 
The apex was crowned by an anialaha* and perhaps a halasa. Thus in 
two respects Visav^ departs from Gop 

AtBilesvata the number of iiMwa-steps increases and correspond- 
ingly the number of crrrfaw-wmdows. But in addition to this, the caiiya- 
window m each corner of the pyramid at every step is crowned with an 
amalaka and kala^. 

At Sutmpa£ there is no increase in the number of steps, but instead 
of projecting the cottyo-window at each corner and giving it full croivning 
members, it is now surmounted with an amalaka only, which is directly 
placed under the caifytr-wradow of the next step Another change takes 
place in the treatment of the catiya-windows over the central bay of the 
ktkhaia. They ate now arranged m the shape of a trefoil, and the fimal 


‘ Conans. p 42. fig. 3. The .Iluatratioa does not show the 

capitals eleaily, so I have quoted Cousens. 


* Cousens, Chalukyan Arahiieoture, p. 59, pi xsxvli. 


» Unfortunately my notes, which I had taken when I was at Sulrajada, 
cannot be traced. 

I. r,! v”!! *"’**?*'“ to be called ’mmlaUa- or ‘amalaha^sila' 

is not known, the word seems to have been unknown to the various books on 
a^tecmie, and Purinas, as there u no reference to it in Acharya’s Dictiottary 
of Htndu Arohiieoiure Etymologically it means a "pure stone" signifying 

perhaps a punty-givingfltone, and later used as a decoration, 
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of ihc of llic one below senes as a point to conned the 

trefoil', rf the one nbo\c. An atnalala and a /.rt/nw crown the ape\.' 

rhis hen co.npircd with an> of the Caulnhjan stkhaia’t, 

.iPKi' with It in all the essential paints. In the later there is only a 
rrJii}ihi.at on rf the iih’iaiets which aregroaped around it, besides the 
inlioh.ci'on of tlic trcfo.l Ci7i/y<T.wmdows o\cr the sidc-bajs of the 
hUiara' So f.ii ai the i*; concerned, butiapada inaj be said to 

tivl the prt CnnluKjan «:tile, and begin the Caiilukj’an ' Support to this 
the •> I' ako lent by the roof of the mandapa of Siitrap.ada. Like the 
vtat.dapas of later temples it is pminidal, and is decorated with a senes of 
*^lojij''‘d projcitionc Thc'Je arc replaced in the later temples by 
‘mill ciij'ol.is.* 

The temple at Kad\ .if his a long icctangular shrine, instead of the 
_ , . „ . !=nu.irc one.' This is surrounded by an 

outer wall, winch opens out on one side and 
form*, the f;;rt',i/rt/>.'T, liaMnp a porch on either side. Six pillars supported 
the roof of the uia^’dapi and short dwarf pillars pl.iceJ m corners 
•I’Pjoit'd the roof of the jxirchc*. 'Ihc \tUiara is destroyed 

’I'hc timplc IS now lUdicitcd to Varaha whose image’ is placed in the 
untie rf tin <.htitic. It mu be a Daiavatata temple, as Cousens 
Mtg,'r<tc, .IS fuTre (f these and other deities arc foiind both on the 
iutuh?tvah of the Varaln image and also on the walls of the [wrehes 
'Ihi w.jild .^l•o.*<cco.*nt for the unusual ••i/c of the shrine 


* Tic .h.,irr of the leaip'e N’o 2.1 anil Ibit of lluchchloallignili temple, 
>1 Ailiole i-il of Ciih"nil!n it I'allidkil, ail in the Kinarcsc chslncl, 
i"iS if i 'c liic V. t KM Csh’JM'i pciod resemble Sulrarada In min> ri^pecls IJui 
.11 l’*ll'dfcil (CoJ'trs, Lhi't il f at. Architecture, pi In) Ibc avrlaht Is much 
* I'lcr l^'•J 11 Si’ir'iTsi’i . MIc il \fno!c. JIcclicbIm-Hpndi [Ibtd , p MI) its 
c,uU * i j-Jo ' 01 il.c 'iV i;r.» bv n lacej Csiirc, i btcb rcjeob’c tbe o^’c at 
AnbiM.!’ , |>_' ilij'i"pjj,*iij II from tbit ofSutr.iisda a^d oilier cirl'C' or liter 
to S'.,! leuj’c: 


* 1 c' l-jr-ce, Il e le- p’c a* J?a"dcra, Fig 32 

‘ 1 - 1! r ‘■of CO". IrLCliC"’ of iLc -Jilt u i n''oul.'i. 'Ij eh i!i"c'c''l ffO"i 
I ^ C’l ’ I I 111 ', -,j Co e”. iip.ci'-, ir',b* be o'Je" Ihi' tl'i r'e. H 

.‘I ' • Cf Cc.t".. 5 . j-f ■*? *, r Ti^J <1 

• C* p f It" p’* *• Farre**., n"","!', e c . p' »ct , If. I, 3 ; 


f?'""" C"- >t* r ?' ■, r * 

S**tt 1.' a '• i C-' c' • 

’ S-'t/* t,i‘ ' 
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AUCIIitOLOGY OF GUJARAT 


Gli. 


The shnne-doonvay is ornamented with rosettes and lOisengcs, and 
has a figure of Visnu seated on the horizontal section of the frame, and 
Ganapati above on the lintel, below, on eitlier side, were figures of Ganga 
and Yamuna, but now they are completely broken off. It is flanked by a 
pilaster on either side which is a long rectangular shaft, having a ' pot 
and vase’ capital.’ Above the doorway are five panels, in a line» 
containing from left to right, Surya, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and Candra (O' 
and a kalasa. Each panel is crowned with a stkhara which is decorated 
with ci;(fy(r-windows of the early type. 

The sculptures, ornamentation and style of the stkhata together suggest 
an early date, not much later than that of Gop, and perhaps contemporary 
with that of Visavada. If its sikhara, as shown by the panel, resembles the 
latter, the sculptures — a huge image of Varaha and other deities, also the 
river goddesses, and the style of the pilasters— remind us of the Gupta 
temple-motives" The Kadvar temple may be a continuation of the 
Gupta tradition. 


Similar m plan and in other architectural details, the temples at 
Kmderkheda," Son Kansarl’ and Paslhar," stand 
for a slightly different style of stkhaia, and 
hence their separate treatment here. 


Kinderkheda and other 
Temples 


Geographically Son Kansarl and Pasthar lie in the valley of Ike 
Barda Hill, and Kinderkheda to the south-west of them, in the plain, in 


* In shape, this resembles the capital and the neck below it with flanking 
foliage of the door-pillars of Sas Bahu’s (PadmanSbha’s) temple at Gwalior, only 
the latter is richly carved The shafts, however, are very different Fadmanablia'8 
are circnlar See GnfSn, Famous Uatiuments of Central India, pi xliv. 

* See Cousens, Somanatha, pi zxxiv I am not sure of the last Perhaps 
Cousens is nght , something like a crescent moon is seen on cither side of his head. 

" Though, as will be shown later, the treatment of Vataha, for instance, from 
Garhwa, (Bhattacharya, Indian Images, pi viu, fig 3) and that from Kadvar Is 
different However, it resembles the position of the hands of Varaha, Udayagin, 
Gwalior. Early fifth century See Kramnsch, Indian Sculpture, pi zxi 

« 20 miles to the north of Porbandar Cousens, Somanatha, p, 42, 

» Near Gumli, 4 miles south of Bhanwar, Burgess, Al(I{ , p 183, pi. xlvili 

B I do not find it in the map, but, according to Ibid , p 186, it seems to be 
nearGnmli, perhaps Paehhtarof the map, about 4 miles to the south-west of 
Mokhana (Mukhana of Burgess), 
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JJie IVbanAir lertilorj’. In ahojl ihc lOlh century A D. all tins country 
under the Ja]tr^a clncfs, nitli their capital at Gunili or Glmmli'. 


Son fContiri 


Sen Kin*-an folioncJ a shfrhtiy diflcrcnt method As described by 
Ijuirrcs*:, “the ^plre being gradually conlractctl 
in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a sqtnrc 
aptrturc of about a fool, co\crc?l b> a simrlc ‘.lab"'. Only the cciiltal bay 
of each of Its faces is decorated uith c<Ti/y<r»aindons\ 


The 'tvicof thc-e sdhatds, it ttill be seen, differs both from the 
pre Cnr!ul;\an as \\c]! as the C'uilukj.an stales. But it m.a\ be rcgariL'd as 
1 « nb br.inth of the former, as 111 other respects, the «/v/imo and the pl.m 
tit. of the temples resemble tho:>c of the prc>Cauluk}.an period. 


Hr these temples .itlcnlion IS drawn to the pottery c\c.a\.ilc'l b> 
r.itliM Ilcras from Vala ( \alabhi )* and a few bron/C (?) images from the 
vamc p’ace 

The j rulptnrcs and ironographv of the images found m the temples 
ill lu* 'xl .aboic ha\c been discussed along with those of the Cauluk>aH 
pcr<«*l 


' itG , Vlll, p r?'. II G , C’IIj Ihc"! JtSH 'ntl n.r thil ll'c; • trt 
1 Vt:: a-J • c-c a, ^ thi ri.’i3^ t”3il/ of llii: Inly? Tl*. o i ’iral 
T'-'c cf »: '■{'cap "J caa be U’it!)'i ‘pa”! 


' Ahi:.p l-f 

’ /' '.r s'l I 

I .V.. V •e.'-i cf s’ e > Iia” I'.f.*: 

C' V, r, i ' -ib-a 
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Section III 


Mediaeval Period 

Architecture of the Late Mediaeval period may be classified as 
(i) Secular, (ii) Rdigious. Under (i) are discussed the remains of wooden 
decorations now existing in Fatan and dsewhcre in Gujarat and remains 
of city walls and gates, which, for the sake of convenience, are loosely 
called here ‘Military Architecture*. Under (ii) are grouped lakes, wells, 
reservoirs and temples — all of which had their origin in the idea of piitiya 
(merit) accrumg to their builders. 


Gujarat chronicles and epigraphs make no mention of a palace built by 
a king or any citizen. Surely there avere 
residential buildings in Gujarat, but it is 
probable that th^ were of ^vood only. Owing to its perishable nature, there- 
fore, no wooden building of the Caululcyan period has survived. 


It is probable that the specimens of wooden architecture now e\isting 
at Anhilvada, Sidhpur and other places, may have some likeness to the 
old ones, though they must have some Muslim features as well. Burgess 
cites a few examples of wooden carving now CMSting on some of the 
houses at Anhilvada* and Sidhpur^. Though he does not assign any dale 
to these, it is evident that they belong to a later period, having had a 
strong Muslim influence stamped on them* These, therefore, cannot be 
considered as specimens of pre-Muslim Gujarat wood-architecture. 

Military architecture of the Caulukyan period consists of remains of 

Mdilary AmliiteGtare ^ city. These were nothing 

but massive ramparts encircling a city, pidkai as, 
as they are called by an inscription*. Many of these arc now no more 
than mounds, broken here and there* , many have completely disappeared. 

The old rampart at Vadnagar seems to have disappeared, as Burgess 
does not note it*. 


‘ ASiyz , IX, pis, xxn and axxvi a ibtd., pi xlvi. 

» In parlicnlar may be noted the leaf-and-flower design on the walls and doors 
and the interlaced out-windows in pie. jku and xaxvl 

Va^ufgar Prahuti records one such ptSkara built by Knmarapala round 
the city ol Anandapura ( modern Vadnagar). BJ., I, p 293 

As at modern Anhilvada 

" Burgess, ASWI.,1X, pp 82-86, though on p 84 there is a referenoe to n 
wall, outside the walls to the north of the town”. 
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\i DihV. $1 c T import 1 rinsilj fallen cWii, bat tbe rranin*; of 
the pniopal patra arc left, whu'h pi\c v.*; r'>:n'i 
Klea of llic pntc aTclntceliirc anrl tlc^o'atio i of 


DAbtiel Tort 


t! c. I 'lif*’. 


Tji*’ I rr ‘‘.it KMnn', it i* b'brvol.arc of the time of Ih'' Va>:li''n Km/ 
(A 1>. 1 -t 1 01)' Ib.t tlie first Kinr:*’ to b'lild j.r:ip?rt« 
rojvil v.'**c p-irluii^ Jaj-asnjl.i Siddlnnji an.l liir ancosto-s 

Si-oVil. ' to the t/rt eariltt it wa*- Tojaiisnh, brolli'^r of Vaj-tuivala, 

a*’ 1 Ji’ini' icr of ibe Varbeh Kulcr Viraillm'nh, who btiill the cilj utiII*: in 
rrd'T to ptnic'l llabl.oi arainsi the niih of wantlcriiir' moimhm tribe*" 
fro '.ii*' mrlb-ra* i ai 1 the ‘■oath,’ and also from the fulinc attacks of the 
nr ,f'I i.iMi: • l.iiir of Go Ihra %\ho ii Tcjanpala Ind just then defeated. Of 
t’l" fml, aftcra '■{Jiir of attacks In the Muclims ami the MiU.atln*-, nlicn 
JJiirpf M'ltrl It four principal pates were left. These, accordinrr 
to him, f ’j I't' I of Ino piti. each, oic outer, at ripbt .ancles to the 
I'latJ oae, t.itli a‘i ojv'a lo.itt bclnLcn Thci-e doable p.ate*" arc 
p’lrf 1 ,11 t^'e m dlle of ca^-li f.ice of the fonr-sidcJ citj. Ivarh pate Ins a 
'P' mI inmc f i\cn to it, .accc'dim* to the place it leads to, c\ccpt tlie p.ile 
« j th< fa«t \%l’'rb o.i accoanl of its bcantifnl dccoratioa is calliv! /fird or 
i! *• Ik 1 a nd G itc Otlur* me lb* Darola Gate on the nert, Clnmivtner 
or .MnSi Gate on the north, and Nandol or the Cliamlotl oi the so.ilh Of 
tkr I ue , Tufsh Gale i* the least drlroxed, and thin prc«mfs some 
of It* .atsh'tf-tipc, while Hn.a, thoaph much nnncxl ami t\cn altered 
diifip • the Mmlim pc'iol, retains *'ar.c of it' neb decoration 
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room for the lintels to bridge over. On these rest six architraves whicli 
support the roof* These brackets and architraves are minutely carved 
with figure-sculptures and 'cross* designs^ The three large brackets on 
either side have niched gods and goddesses/ among which AindranT and 
Kali are seen on the topmost bracket on the right in the picture; the rest 
are badly mutilated. Over the topmost bracket there was a deep over- 
hanging corn'ce, a portion of which now remains. 

Other gates were similarly constructed and decorated. Two things 
are worth noting in this gate-architecture. First, Burgess has noticed 
the wooden character of the construction, and though he has criticized the 
imitation of this technique in stone-architecture, still he admits that the 
method has proved successful against the attacks of time and wars. The 
other IS its nch decoration, not only with geometric and fiond designs, but 
with figures of gods and goddesses. Buildings which are supposed to 
guard a city and are the first to face the attack of enemy are rarely so 
ornamented But in Hindu India these gates were primarily thresholds, 
and were consequently decorated with all the grandeur of a temple or 
palace entrance with ioraitas* and other ornaments. 

Everywhere in Gujarat of this period gate-architecture followed this 
style. Burgess reports one such gate, from Jhinjuvada where also the 
Caulukyas had budt a fortress to guard against the attaclcs from Saurastra.' 
In decoration it resembles that at Dabhoi, except m figure-sculpture, which 
here consists mainly of men on horseback, sardulas^ and dancing figures 
There was also a gate at Gumli, when Burgess visited it. It is now 
removed to the Bajkot Museum." 

A gate of similar type, but much simpler in decoration exists even 
today in the Uparkot ( old fort ) at Junagarh,* Here the brackets project 
inwards so much that the space to be spanned by the lintel is less than a 
foot, which gives the appearance of a triangular arch. 


* Ibid , p 11, plan pi m, fig 2 and pis, ziii, xvi, xvli, xix, fig 3. 

3 See Ibid,, pi xizzx. 

* In this perhaps we find the origin of biaclcets which look liLe curtains or 
garlands from a distance, 

* Bntge3S.AKK.,p 217, pi. Ixvi-zvii. 

‘ Ibid , pi, xlvu, 

* I photographed it at Rajkot; here Fig 2S 


7 


See Fig, 26, 
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In the Caulukya period, chronicles and inscriptions* mention the 

Rebgious Architecture ““^traction of lalces, wells and reservoirs, called 
sara, vapt, htpa and tadaga, by royal 
personages as wdl as citizens. For instance, Queen Udayamati, wife of 
Bhima I is credited with the building of Rani Vav at Anhilvada, Kama, 
with the Kama Sagara on the Rupen nver near Modhera, and Siddharaja 
Jayasimha with the Sahasralmga Talao*. 

Of lakes ( talao, Sanskrit tadaga ) and tanks ( kmda), specimens 
are in the lake at Viramgam*, called Manasarovar, or Mansar lake and in 
the tank at Modhera. The famous Sahasralmga lake, built by Jayasimha 
IS now only in name. 

The Mansar lake at Viramgam is supposed to have been built by 
M,,... Lafca MayanalladevT, mother of Jayasimha I, 

about A.D. 1100,* Thus it is of the same time 
as Sahastahnga Talao. But it does not conv^ the grandeur which the latter 
might have had. In shape it is irregular, but this is supposed to resemble 
a conch {kankha).^ It is enclosed by a ghat or flight of stone steps which lead 
down to the water. In it there are many openings or paths for going up and 
down the reservoir. On the gftSf are no less than 357 small temples, out of 
the original 520.* It is these shrmes which suggest how Sahasralmga Talao 
could have accommodated 1001 shrines besides those of Visnu and other 
gods. Here, according to Burgess, the shrines on the north side were all 
Vaisnava, those on the east end were mostly ^aiva, but are now in rums 
while those on the south side and south half of the west are ^aiva.* The 
shrmes are typically early Caulukyan; the mouldings of the base and wall, 
and the decorations and sculptures thereon , the form of the stkkara, and 
the c<»#ya-window ornament decorating it, would place them along with 
the 11th century temples at Sunak, and Sandera.® Further each ^aiva 


> Bharana ms. of Bhima II, BP , SI, p 204-205. Kadi Ins. of Bhima II, 
I A , VI, p 196 and Visaladova Ins Ibid , p. 212 refer to dnnking fountains. 

* On Its place are fidds, and is surrounded by a huge embankment A partial 
excavation may reveal some of its former glory For legends about it see Burgess, 
AST7/., IX, p 39. For discussion of its history, see Dave, Stddhasar (in Gujarati) 

® There is also another lake at AnhawMa, called Khan Sarovar, but it is a 
work of the XVIth century, though built with heavy, old pillars, etc. See Burgess. 
ASWI , IX, p, 55-57, pi xxxi-xxMV. 

* Burgess, ASWI , Vni, ii, p 91 

® Ibtd , pi Ixxii (plan) and Ixxiv • According to Burgess’ calculation, thief, 

’ Ibtd, pi. IxMv « See below, 
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shrine has three niches, on the east, west and south, m which there are 
Mahal^a, Bhairava, and Natesa respectively.' Besides these there are 
two lai^e doable temples on the south*east.^ 


Kunda. Modhera 


The tank at Modhera* is called Kama Kunda, but it is really a Surya 
Kunda, attached as it is to the Sun temple on its 
east side. It is rectangular and measures 176 
feet from north to south, by 120 feet from east to west.* On the outside, 
the margin-wall is paved with stones all round. From here the tank 
gradually proceeds to the water-level below in terraces and recessed steps. 
The Twam entrance lies on the west side, in the middle ( called D in the 
plan)'. Inside, on the terraces, movement would have been diflicult 
because the distance between one terrace and the other is considerable, but 
it IS facilitated by small steps which descend at right-angles to the side of 
eadi terrace, on either side.* These steps are always rectangular or square 
except on the small landings at the top of each of these flights of steps, 
where it is semi-circular.^ 


This terraced descent is decorated with small shnnes, which are 
arranged as follows one each, in each comer of the tank ( called E,F,G,H* 
in the plan), one each on the first terrace below the ground level, in the 
centre of the rectangular recessed projection, in the middle of three sides of 
the tank ( called A, B, C in the plan ) , and two facing each other, on 
either side of the shrines A and C. 

Besides these shrines, there are numerous niches, ( each attached to 
the front of the terrace-wall between each set of steps and on the front of 
the terrace), which contain images. 

This Kunda, with its niches and shnnes, may have been the model of 
Jayasimha’s Sahasialinga Talao, where a thousand and eight Siva-lmgas 
and other temples were probably similarly erected. The date of Modhera 


‘ Ibtd , p. 91. None of these are lUnstrated and so Burgess’ identification 
cannot be checked 

* They ace dealt with under Canlnkyon Temples. 

" 18 miles sonth of AnhilvSda. 

* Bnrgess, ASWJ , IX, p 79 '■ See Flan Fig, 13, Burgess, o.c,, pi. xlvlii 

< See Fig 35 

» Burgess calls it ardhacandra, citing PBC., p 57, where it is called ' lotus 
stone'; also Fergnsson, Hts of Aroh , (1910), I, p 240 It seems to have been 
used to mack off a threshold 

' Burgess, Ibid , while describing these makes a confusion by applying the 
word 'west', first to ’D' (which is really on fhe west side) and then to 'C'and ‘F’, 
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Kunda must be the same as that of the Sun templet about lltb 
century A.D. 

The r emains of a few vavs are reported from Anhilvada, Lokeswar 
and Vayad in Gujarat, m Katbiairar from 
V®™ Wadhwan and Dhandalpur. The Vavs, as will 

be described below, are quite different from ordinary wells. Possibly they 
stand for Sanskrit *VapV, the equivalent for a well bemg 

The Ram 'V^v,’ at Anhilvada, is said to be the finest specimen of 
its kind, but as nothing but a small portion of it remains, recourse must 
be had to the description of the less ffimous Vav now existing. 

The Vav at Vayad* is called a step-well because there are a series of 
steps and platforms. In length it is 120 feet and its breadth between the 
walls on either side is 12 feet 8 inches.* It is a building of four storeys 
( with the roof five ) It descends m a number of Sights of steps, each 
separated from the next by a “narrow” platform, the whole series of flights 
bemg in one straight line. Over each platform there was once a conical 
roof, which was supported by four pillars. Tbe number of pillared storeys 
between the landing and the roof increases as each flight of stairs descends, 
in order that the roofs of all the storeys be m level. Thus storey after 
storey leads down to a “ circular draw well, about 13 feet in diameter at 
the top and diminishmg to about 10^ feet below At the head of this 
there was a mot for drawing water.* 

The step-wells at Wadhwan* called Madhav Vav andGanga Vav 
and the one at Dhandalpur^ and the other, Barot Vav at Anahilvada* are 

> See Burgess, A ST77 , /X. p 37, pi in He describes the portion as then 
existed thus " the \ralls ( of the well ) had been built of bnck and faced with hewn 
stone From this wall project the large vertical brackets in pairs which supported 
the different galleries of the well. The bracketing is arranged in tiers and is 
nchly carved ” They were constructed on corbel principle and not that of the 
arch. When I visited Anhilvada (in February 1936), even less of this remained. 

* A small village two miles south of the Banas nver and 14 miles north-north, 
west bom Anhilvada Burgess, A8W7.. IX, p. 112 

‘ Ibtd, * Seefbnfipls civ, cv, here Fig, 4, 

‘ Consens, Somanatha, p 55, pis. Ivii-hx 

‘ Six miles to the south-west of Sqakpur, Kathiawar, Ibtd , p 59, fig 5 

’ See Fig. 78 It is also called Bahadur Singh Vav, and was constructed 
With old materials in A D 1805 For further details see Burgess, ASWi., IX, p 52. 

Another step-well, not very old, but now in a ruinous condition, is at Roho 
It is bndt of white marble, and the draw-well is octagonal in shape See Burgess, 
O.C , p. 101, pi bmx. Similar step-well is found at Vasant Gadh, Sirohi state, 
ASIWC , 1905-6, p. 52 
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similar in design to the Vayad step-well, but have a few oriiamenlal and 
architectural peculiarities which will be discussed below. 

From the description it must have been apparent that a step-well \vas 
quite a different thing from an ordinary well. It was further distinguished 
by decorations on the ivalls on either side of the stairs, by niches on the 
platform containing figures of Hindu gods and goddesses’, and often by 
a beautiful screen, perforated in the wall near the first landing ( as at 
MadhavVav'). Likewise were decorated the pillars, or pilasters, which 
supported the roofs above. At Vayad there are two kinds of pillars. 
(1) Pillars with square base and shafts which are first square and then 
become octagonal and round, they are surmounted by disc-capilals 
and a four cornered bracket in the shape of dwarfs. The round part 
of the shaft is further ornamented with kiitmuklias, from which hang 
down festoons and a string of bells at intervals." (2) Pillars have square 
bases and shafts with cut comers, surmounted by a disc-capital, covered 
with petals, and a simple inverted stair-type bracket." At Madhav Vavi 
there are no pillars but pilasters, which are square and surmounted by 
corbelled brackets." The pillars in l^rot Vav" have a square-tiered base’ 
and a square shaft which is cut m the middle, and encloses a kalasa with 
a scroll design. 

Of the step-wells described above it is possible that none of them dates 
back to the Caulukyan time; for th^ have certain features, for c\nniple, 
the perforated screen wall, which came into existence under the Muslims. 
The Barot Vav, also, is a building of later times; its pillars might have 
been taken from an older building." 


* See Cousens, SowaflaMff, p, 55 pi, Iviii The deities arc treated separately 
under iconography 

® Ibid., pi hx. Either this was done later, or the whole Vt(v is not so old as 
the 13 th century, as Cousens says on the strength of Rds MSld, I, 278, For 
the perforated design of the screen is Muslim in ongin, as he himself later 
points ont, 

• See Burgess, IX, pi, cvi. * Cousens, Sommiatha, pi, Ivll, 

® See Fig 78. Pillars of similar pattern are found in the Kasara temple, see 
Burgess, AS1F/ , IX, pi, xci, 
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Nevertheless the step-wells, with their religious sculptures, artistic 
decorations and unusual architectural form, show a religious fervour and a 
sense of grandeur that ran through Gujarat/ 

Temples of the Caulukyan period fall into two groups (l) Early 
Type. (2) Late Type. Further, the first group 
(Early Type) IS divided into - 

(<r) Small, represented by temples at Sunak, Sandera, Ruhavi, 
Dilmal, Kasaia, Dhmoj, Manod, all in North Gujarat, and 
Farbadi, Chaubari, and a few others in Kathiawar. 

(b) Large, represented by temples at Modhera, Rudramal 
( along with this are also considered the Kirtitomnas ) in 
North Gujarat , the Sun temple on the Hiranya, Bhimnath, 
both near Somnath and TMn in Kathiawar. 

The second ( Late Type ) group consists of the &mous ^iva temple 
at Somnath, and the temples at Sejakpur and Gumli. 

Covering both the periods are the Jama temples at Tannga, Sarotra, 
Abu, Gimar and ^atrunjaya, which are separately treated because th^ 
form a distinct group by themselves owmg to the peculiarity of their plans 

The criteria for the above classification which is partly chronological 
are. date and style of architecture These are discussed below group 
by group. 


None of the temples of this group is definitely dated But an inscrip- 
tion of Kama,* found at Sunak, donates land for 
the upkeep of a lake made at Sunak by one 
Thakkura Mahadeva (?}* and mentions Sandera, 
Laghu Dabhi, and Sunaka. These villages exist even today, so the identity 
of the place is not in question Further, the creation of a lake presupposes 


Early Type 
Small Temples 


^ Stephens continued to be built after the 14tli century Remains are fonnd 
at Asarm(Bai Hanr’s VIv), atAdalaj, Ahmadabad, both of the 15tb century , 
atUmsad near Adalaj, at Chhatril, 12 miles north-west from the last mentioned, 
and at Isanpur near Ahmadat^ See Burgess, ASW/ , VIII, pp 4, 10 and 13 and 
pis 111 , VI and xxiii 

A hnd of step-well seems to have existed in Asokan times The seventh edict 
on Delhi-Topra Pillar mentions "flights of steps” (mmstdhe) with reference to 
wells See Hnltssch, Insertions of Asol,a, pp 130 and 135 

* Of V. S. 1148 A D 1092. £/ , I, p 316 

’ This IS according to the interpretation of Hultzsch. 

10 
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a shrine of Malmdeva, reference to whom is made in the inscription.’ Thus, 
already in the 11th century a temple of Mahadeva was at Sunak. This, 
perhaps, was no other than the present temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva m 
the Sunak village, which stylistically belongs to this period. 

It IS the style of Sunak temple, which is found m other temples, that 
binds them together in a group. Th^e also form a unit geographically, all 
being situated in the Saraswatl Valley, the home of the Caulukyas. 

The temple of hlilakantha at Sunak being complete up to the finial of 
it& stkhara is described here as a type, the rest are subsumed under it, 
and only their points of similarities and differences are noted. 

The temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva at Sunak consists of a shrine, 

Tem)ile Snn>k ^ maniapa, or hall, which evtends on either side, 
and a small porch in front of the mandapa? In 
plan the whole structure is rectangular but deep cut recesses in the wall 
and corners give it a polyangular look. It is this characteristic which 
distinguishes the Caulukyan temple-plan from that of the earlier 
pre-Caulukyan. 

The roof of the porch is supported by four pillars each placed in the 
comer of a square Next the It is m reality square, but the 

projections on either side make it rectangular. On account of this peculiar 
construction,* there are sixteen pillars to support the roof, eight of which 
directly support the dome above Inside, the dome, resting on an octagon^ 
rises in concentric circles, built on corbel principle. It is beautifully 
sculptured, in the centre is a pendant bud, while on its sides were once 
twelve “Dews", or more probably dancing girls,* (about two feet high) 
supported hy brackets (in the shape of divarfs and men) projecting from 
a deep vertical tier of the upper frieze. 

Outside, the roof of the porch and the wcnidapa form small pyramids, 
the summits of which are crowned with a small unialKkd and a htlosir, and 
are surrounded at varymg heights by smaller representations of’ the 


‘ It does not mean "to the lake bwli by Tbakbnra Mahadeva" as translated by 
Hnitesch, but^ I think the correct interpretaUon would be "to the lake built for the 
Thakknra Mahadeva' 'Thakknra' is a common way of calling a deity 

* Burgess, ASVFI , IX, pi Ixa,,. fig i , here Fig 11, 

* Seelbuf. 


* See Ibtd , pi Ixxxiv and Ixzxvi 


t 

Hindu 


It IS only in Jama temples that Devis are found m this position 
temples have usnally dancing figures 


Domes of 
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same.' On its side were once panels of gfods and goddesses many of which 
are now defaced 

Unlike the earlier temples the pillars of the hall are also now nchly 
decorated At Sunak, the lower i»rt of the short pillars, supporting the 
roof, IS square, and plam, but the upper part has first an inset circle, 
sculptured with a beautiful scroll-design, then a vase with similar 
decorations on its sides.' From here the shaft is octagonal , the lower 
half decorated with horizontal bands, ‘serpent’ and lozenge, intersected at 
each face of the octagon by a vertically hanging leaf ; above this are the 
luritmukhas. The capital consists of two ‘plates’ with projecting 
shoulders. A bracket, carved with dwarfs, surmounts this. 

The mouldings of the m(tndaj)a~w3il aie decorated right from the base. 
Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine, which is 
described below. The part corresponding to the janghd or wall of the 
shnne, is sculptured at intervals with gods and goddesses, inset between 
two ringed pilasters, the rest being enclosed with richly decorated slabs 
of stone. 

Now comes the shnne It contains a Itngfi, which cannot be definitely 
said to be old. So also its doorway which is believed to be reconstructed.' 
But the outside walls are undoubtedly old. From the earlier shrine walls 
th^ differ in three ways. In having (l) a number of recessed sides and 
coiners, (2) profuse figure sculpture and ornamentation on them, (3) a 
series of base-and wall-mouldings. 

The whole building does not stand on a paved platform as at Modhera 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, the basement moulding' is formed first by 

See Ibtd , pi Ixxxiii. Also cf. Sandeia temple roof Here Fig 32. 

’ These are called parnira (attendant) devatas. As many of them are destroyed 
beyond identification I have merely called them " gods and goddesses”. 

* Perhaps the earliest representation of this vase-and-plant motif, almost 
identical with this, is in the Daavataia Gnpta temple (c500A D ) at Deogarh, 
C. I : perhaps earlier still, at Bhnmam (c 400 A D , iiS/TTC , 1920-21, 
pi XXIV ), then in the Rame^ara cave, EUora (Elura) See Coomaraswamy, Yakkit, 
II, pi. 21 For other earlier and later representations, and the significance of the 
motif, see Ibtd , p 61. 

* Burgess, ASW/ , IX, p 103 

* The names are given as used by Burgess perhaps from the Prdsadamandatta 
The use of this late or early (?) work on architecture may be questioned, but the 
words admirably describe the vanous parts, and some of them are purely Gujarati, 
m use even today. 
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a double plinth, called bkeUas, then comes jadatnba,^ inverted ‘cymarecta’ 
moulding decorated with broad leaves with deeply cut centre lines’ 
Above this are two hams (“an astragal with a sharp edge between two 
deep recesses” literally ‘pointed edge'}, surmounted with a band of 
lutHmukhas (many of which are defaced); over these are two bands called 
gajathara, row of elephants and mrathara, row of men ( the latter is much 
defaced). Here ends the basement called pltha, and begin the 
wall-mouldings called mattdovaia reaebng the cornice. 

The lowest member — a broad land cut vertically and horizontally — is 
called kuinbha, and is decorated with figures of niched-gods and goddesses 
and amorous couples. Above this is a ‘torus' termed kalaka, and over it, 
separated by a deep neck, is a moulding called kevala, decorated with 
C0tf3)0-windows Then comes the jatigba or face of the svall, containing 
panels with figures of gods and goddesses and dancing figures, inset 
between two ringed pilasters and surmounted with caitya^miidows. In 
the centre of each side there is a big niche containing a deity, the one 
on the north side has a mutilated figure of the goddess Kali ,* on the south 
Bbairava,’ and on the west Natesa * Above it, the ivall, at every comer, 
has a moulding, imitating pillar-capitals. Lastly comes the cornice or the 
ohaja, a small slanting, nbbed-roof. 

Over this rises the sthbata. Its method of construction is not clear. 
It may be like the stepped-siA/iora of the earlier period, but tins is no 
longer apparent Instead, the stkhara seems to bulge out in the middle, 
and then gradually curve mwards till it reaches the croivmng stone, 
amaiaka, surmounted by a finial. In fact, the tower has now become 
curvilinear, from the pyramidal of the past This is not all. It undergoes 
two more changes. The central stkhara is now surrounded by other 
smaller stkharas on each of its faces, reaching above its middle part, and 
others placed below and around it In respect of decoration, eacli face of 
the main stkhara forms three distinct sections, tire central one jutting out 
prominently The c<r»tya-wmdow ornament has changed considerably in 
form. Its trefoil shape noticed at Sutrapada has become more complex, 
and it alternates with a lozenge ornament.’ 


* It 18 a close representation of an inverted lotus leaf, with all Its linos 
proportionately transcribed in stone 

* See Burgess, ASWl , IX, pi Ixxxi 

* These are as described by Burgess, o c., p 104 , their correct identification 
IS given in the chapter on Iconography 

* See/hid., pi Ixzzut. 
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This IS m brief a typical Canltikyan temple of the 11th century 
Gujarat. It leaves behind simplicity of the plan and severity of the 
exterior as well as interior of the pre-Caulukyau temples. Instead, there 
is general profusion in mouldings as well as decoration, a quality which 
it shares with mediaeval temples of the Haihayas of Tripuri,' Candellas 
of Jejakbhuti and with those at Ambamath in the Konkan and elsewhere.' 

The rest of the Early Type temples, though resembling the Sunalr 
temple fall into four further groups, mainly owing to their plan, but also 
owing to the style of their stkharas. The first comprises one-shnne 
temples exactly like the one at Sunak, and includes the temples at Sandera,^ 
Dhinojj” Manod,* Ruhavi,* Gorad,® Vlrta,’ Dilmal,® all in North Gujarat and 
the temple of Nllakantha at Miani,® and at Cbaubari"’ in Kathiawar 

The second group consists of a solitary double-shrme at Viiamgam." 
The third comprises the tnple-shnne at Kasara,'® the mandapa at 
Kanoda,” and the temple at Parl»di“ in Kathiawar. The fourth includes 
the small shrines at Sandera and Wadhwan. 

In plan the temples of the first group were all originally similar 
One-shnne Temples, *0 ^unak temple, consistmg of a shnne and a 

Sunnk-Type hall. With a porch. But only the Sandera and 

Manod temples possess all the three intact.'® 
The Ruhavi temple had lost its porch and mandapa, when Burgess 
visited it. A new porch is now bmlt instead." In the case of the Goiad 
temple it had lost file roof of the mandapa which is now replaced by a 


* For a detailed companson between these and the Caulnkyan temples 
see below. 

" Burgess, o c , p 108, 109, pi. xciv-v. 

Ibtd , p 110, pi ZCV 11 X, ' Ihid , p 109, plan, pi. xcvi, fig I 

0 Ibtd , p 108, pi. xciii * Ibtd , p 111, p eu-iii 

* Ibtd , plan only, pi. zcvi, fig. 4. * Ibid., pi 88, pi Ixviii 

■> Consens, Somandtha, p 69, pi. Ixzzviii Ibid,, p 63, pi Izxzii. 

“ Burgess, o c , VIII, p 91. 

Burgess, o c , IX, p. 105, pis zi, ixxxvii-xcii, plan bcxxvni 
Ibtd , p. 110, p! XU Cousens, o, c , p 62, pi. Ixzi 

» Here Fig 32 

See Fig 33. Also notice that the temple stands on an artificial brick 
mound, now paved. 
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Muslim dome. The Dilti^ shrine retains only the shrine and the hall ; 
whereas at Dhino] the temple is rebuilt completely but with the old 
material.* At Chauban the porch is complete, but it lias lost its 
pyramidal roof , at Miani it is built with old material in pyramidal style, 
but is considerably later, for it laclrs the crowning ainalakas. 

Inside the mandapa, the Sandera temple has a ceiling identical with 
the one at Sunak temple, only the number of dancing figures is 8* 
instead of 12. 

The Dhinoj temple has naturally lost its old ceiling, but the one 
illustrated by Burgess from the porch roof — consisting of pure geometric 
design— is undoubtedly old.' At Manod a roof-panel* has, what Burgess calls, 
a form of Visnu on ^esa. But it seems to be the Kaliyammdana scene.' 
Neither Burgess nor Cousens says a word regarding the ceilings of other 
temples, particularly Dilmal and Chauban must have had one, as they still 
retain the old mandapa-xool , Gorad has a rectangular ceiling, deeply 
cut, with rosettes set in squares ' The pillars supporting the porch and 
the ball-roof are short and as at Sandera, Dhinoj, Gorad and Dilmal 
they are decorated m the same way as at Sunak. At Miani the form is 
the same, but decoration is absent. The Chauban photograph is indistinct, 
and so the decoration cannot be ascerhuned 

The basement of the maiidapa-ynM at the Sandem temple as also 
oftbeshnne, has sunk into ground,' but the decoration on the jangha 
IS identical with that at Sunak; so also the vmndapa’Vmil at Dhinoj. 
At Dilmal the basement mouldings ate devoid of ornament, except with 
a row of Idrttmukhas , whereas the jangha, wall-face, is enclosed with 
slabs of stones carved with Rond scroll-design. It is similar at Chauban, 
but at Miani the decoration on the slabs is absent. 


* Its mandapee-vnMt may be intact as tbs photograph shows Burgess, o. c , 

pi XCVII. 

* See Fig 44 , now only 7 Burgess reports a similar ceiling from the temple 
of Nilahanthelvara at VirOi. It has only three bracket figures of the original 
twelve. Burgess, o c , p 111 

■ See Burgess o c , pi xoviii * ibid , p 109, fig 109. 

“ Sinular panels are found in the Vimala temple, ffbu, Somanathn, Somnith, 
Jami Masjid, Mangrol, BSdami (ASW/.,I,pl xxx) and in the temple of Krsna 
at Vaghh, Klmdesh, (Cousens, Medtaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. xxxvi). The 
question has been discussed under Iconography 

' Burgess, o. c , pi cm. 


’ See Fig 32, 
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Further, both the Saudera and Dilmal temples have low parapet 
walls m the shape of high benches with back-rests' which have identical 
ornamentation on the outside, consisting of a serpentine design on the 
horizontal bands and carved svasHkaa and crosses, inset a circle on the 
vertical slabs.^ 

As said before, only the temples at Dilmal and Sandera retain even 
remnants of the mandapa-rooi, rising as a pyramid and strewn over with 
a senes of cupola-like amalakas, every one of which has lost its kalasaJ 
On either side of this roof there was a large panel, containmg figures of 
gods and goddesses, all of which are now mutilated. 

It IS in the construction of the shrine that greatest resemblance is 
found between temples of this group. 

At Sandera, the basement mouldings have sunk into ground, only the 
gajathara, elephant row, is partly visible Above this, the mouldings are 
similar to those of Sunak temple, only the kutnbht is not so profusely 
decorated with figure sculptures, the amorous couples being absent. The 
wall proper has panels of gods and goddesses, and the three pnncipal 
niches on the bade, i. e , west, north and south, have ^iva, Visnu and 
Brahma respectivdy.* The basement mouldings of the temple-shrines at 
Ruhavi, Motab* and Gorad are similar to that at Sunak, except that the 
elephants of the gajaihara are bigger, and the number of erotic figures 
greater The principal niches at Ruhavi have on the north, Brahma and 
Sarasvatl, west, ^iva-Farvati, and south, Laksmi-Narayana, at Gorad, 
Malrakala on the north, Natesa on the east and "Bhairava” on the south.' 


* Cf The Haihaya temples at Chandreha and elsewhere Banerji, MASI , 
No 23, p 33. Also the Calukyan temple Tarakesvara, at Hangal See Cousens, 
Chtf. Arch , pi Ixxzvi 

* Burgess, AS1V7 , IX, pis Ixvm and xcit 

* The whole ornament consists of an inverted lotns-hke stone — a eymareeta, 

deeply cut into ribs, and surmounted with a nbbed bud or cusblon-Iike stone, similar 
to the ametlakit of the but much smaller This was crowned with a stone 

kalasa, many of which are lying about the Sandera temple I brought one to 
Bombay and it is now in the Indian Historical Research Museum, St Xavier’s 
College 

* These are discussed separately under Iconography 

* Burgess, o c , pi ci, p. Ill Here there is a shnne only 

^ These are as mentioned by Burgess As they are not illustrated, it is not 
possible to give their correct identification. 
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At Biln^ the basement mouldings and parts of the wall-mouldmgs 
are left undecorated except with a row of kirttmukltas, which it has in 
common with the mandapa-yffaM. The shnne-watl proper has, however* 
identical decorations and figures Sis elsewhere, but the thing that is 
remarkable is the figure in the west niche said to be a "Vatshnava 
Tnmurti,” because the central figure is Surya-Narayana seated on Garuda ‘ 


Chaubari and Miani have shrines similar to the one at Sunak but 
their niched deities are net mentioned. 

In the ktkharas there is nothing worth noting. The stkhaia of 
the Sandera temple is complete save for the amalaka, which is partly 
broken, only the Dtlmal temple has the old type of si right up to 
the kalaka. The broken limbs of the stkhara at Miani show how it was 
constructed. The interior was hollow* which was enclosed by vertical 
and horizontal slabs, perhaps on the corbel principle. The temples at 
Ruhavi and Dhinoj reveal the new style which had replaced the typical 
Caulukyan At Ruhavi the change is not great, but it is significant. 
Between the amalaha and the 'stkhaia is inserted, on each side, a face, 
other parts of it remaining the same.* 


At Dhmoj, this feature is continued, but the 'stkhara, while retaining 
its outline, has lost its ciwfya-window ornament covering its surface, 
whereas the inset amalakas of before are indicated by an angular 
projection * Dhino]-»AAara, in fact, is much later. 


Vnamgam presents an instance cA donble-shnne which so far seems to 
be unique in Gujarat.* It is situated on the 
Mansar lake.' In the middle is a square 
mandapa; on its cast is a shrine (now) dedicated to ^iva, while on the 
west it was Vaisnava.* 


Doublc'Shnne, Vinmgara 


‘ Burgess, Ibid, p 89, pi Ixix, Ixxi, fig 7, here Fig 73 Ils iconography is 
discussed below 

* See Consena, SontatOiha, pi. Ixxxvin 

* Burgess thought that the tower was more tepenng than similar other 
sikharas, and the amalaka bigger and clumsy looking. The second point seems 
to be right Regarding the inset faces, he says that they were added to ward oil 
evil spints and were found on all the modern temples Ihtd , p 108 

* Ihtd 

* Ontside Gujarat one such temple » found at Hallur, in the Bijapnr District 
ASIWC , 1921, p. 121 

Burgess, ASWl , VIH, p 91, pi Ixxiii, fig I 


8 


^ Ihtd, 
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The shriQes, externally, have recessed niches,^ and in decoration o 
mouldings, are identical with those at Siinak So also the sikhara, Th( 
tnandapUt which is common to both, has twelve pillars and seems to bt 
open ^ It has a stepped roof. 

Though one cf the temple was Vaisnava, as Burgess says, the niche: 
round both the shrines have Bhaiiava, Natesa and Mahakala, and on thi 
door-lintels there is Ganek This proves, as indicated elsewhere, the 
popularity of the ^aiva cult. The double-shnne may be placed m tbi 
11th- 12th century, the tune of the construction of the lake. 


The Tnxmrh-maitdtra (tnple-shrine) at Kasara* is in its style oi 
„ . , „ architecture exactly similar to that at Sunak 

except in plan, i» 2 ., the arrangement of the 
shrine, peculiarities of whidi ace discussed below.^ 


It consists of a central mandapa (facing east) round which, on its 
north, west and south sides, are grouped three sbrmes : one on the east i! 
dedicated to ^iva, one on the north to Visnu; and that on the south tc 
Brahma. > 


The common hall had once a porch as at Sunak, but it is now nc 
more. The hall itself, though common, is not large, about 10? feel 
square.® It has twelve pillars which stand on the low screen {vedt) that 
encloses it Inside, the hall is roofed by a dome, resting on an octagon, 
rising in concentric circles of “plain leaf-mouldings” in the centre oi 
which is a pendant lotus Externally, the roof is identical with that 
at Sunak 

The pillars of the Avail, both in decoration and construction, resemble 
those at Sunak. 


* Ibtd , pi. Ixxiv s From the photo 

^ Or Kasra, Kasera, *' to the east of the Banas nver and about 14 miles west* 
north-west " from Aohilvada, Burgess, ASIFZ , IX, p 105, pis xi, Ixxxvii, xcu; 
plan hxxviii, fig, I Here Fig 21 

* Triple-shnnes on a different arrangement, each shrme separate, bnt forming 
a group, are reported from Amarhantak and Deognna, Jabo State, C. I Banerji, 
who fonnd it, ascribes the one at Amarkantak to the Cedi king Kama, who, he 
thinks, borrowed the idea from Gujant, See ASI7C , 1920-21, pis xix and xxi 
Tnple-shnne having a common mandapa is also found at Benr in the Bijapnr 
District See Ibtd , p 122. 

* Here Figs. 21 and 37. 

11 
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Though there is nothing new in the construction of each shrinej its 
decorations reveal new features In order to bring out the character of 
each shrine the shrine-door and the principal niches round the shrine have, 
unlike an ordinary ^ivaor Visnu-^ne, figures of each divinity 
exclusively. Thus, in the ^iva-shrine, the door is sculptured with Ganesa 
and ^iva in his vanous forms, and the niches contain figures of Mahakali, 
Bhairava, Mahisasura-maidim and Nate^,^ while the shrine itself once 
contained a Iw&s, as there is no asana for an image. In the Visnu-shrine, 
there is no image now,’ but its asana remains. And on its wall-niches 
can be seen figures of Laksml-Natayana on Garuda, Trivikrama, Varaha, 
etc, all very badly defaced. The Biahma-shnne has Brahma with 
Sarasvati in the three niches and Brahma standing on the door * 


Each shrine had its own ktkhatof which is now broken. In style it 
resembled that at Sunak. 

The only interesting point in this triple-shnne is the way in which 
the exclusive character of each deity is brought out , whereas the common 
hall perhaps implies that the worshipper may be of any faith, for in 
essence the three deities are one. 


At Kano^ only the mandapa is left. The shrine has disappeared. 

Because it had once three porches, showing thus 
an pa, ano ^ different feature, it is discussed separately. 

Arcbtecturally, however, it resembles the mandapa of the Sunak temple 
in every respect, except in the size of its pltha or basement, which is 
smaller, and thus has no " elephant ” and “ man ’* courses." Again its dome 
has sixteen brackets which support many figures — dancers and musicians 


Regarding the triple-shnne at Farbadi,’ not much can be said, as 
Parbadi Couseus gives neither the plan nor its detailed 

descnption It can only be gathered that the 
shrine bad a common ball as at Kasara, which is now fallen. The three 
deities to which it was dedicated are not definitely known, Cousens 
thinks that they may be ^iva, Visnu, Surya or Brahma 

^ He further notes that around the mam temple which was dedicated 
to Siva were four smaller shrines, which formed with it a pancayatana 


^ There are four, The one more mast be a wall-panel 
® It is perhaps the image said to be lying inside. Ibid, pis xi, and \cit, 7 
» Ibid , pi xci. * iind , pi xcil, fig. 6 

® /6uf , pi XI • Bnrgess, o.c„ pi, xii 

' Consens, SomanStha, p. 62, pi Ixxl, 
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group. In other respects, architecture and decoration, the temple belongs 
totheSunak group but because it is bmlt on a platform* it looks higher 
than that at Sunak. 


There are two temples, both small, one at Sandera, in Gujarat, the 
other at Wadhwan, in Kathiawar which form a 
distinct gioup by the style of their stkJiams. 


Sandera Group 


The Sandera temple consists of a square shrme and a broken 
maudapa ^ Ganesa figures on the shnne-door, as do the Navagrahas on 
the lintel above it. Outside, the base of the shrme is bereft of any 
ornament, but the wall proper has a senes of relief-panels of gods 
and goddesses. 

The ktkitara is simple. Just as the pre-Caulukyan temple had no 
attached si ib/im as, so also this temple has not. Nevertheless, its tapering 
shape shows that it is nearer in time to the Caulukyan temples, which is 
also shown by the wall-decoration and the ornamentation on the short 
pillars of the maudapa. The temple, therefore, is not really archaic as it 
looks,’ though its single curvilmear stkhata does resemble the Onssan’ 
temples called Hekha.’ At the most it precedes its neighbounng temple 
by a few years of the eleventh century.® 


Rsnik Devi Temple, 
Wadhwan 


The temple at Wadhwan Is called the temple of Ranik Devi, because 
it was built m her memory, according to a legend, 
by Siddharaja Jayasimha.^ Now only the shrme 
remains. The front porch has disappeared. 
Above the doorway of the shnne are figures of Ganapati, Brahma, ^iva 
and Visnu, in a row, while on the frame itself there is Ganapati. The 
original Ituga from the shnne is replaced by a modem one 


Outside, the shrme is decorated with a row of kirhmukhas, cattya- 
windows, iliTftiMitfi/tas and hanging bells, and just below the cornice with 


' As it appears from the photograph , it is not mentioned by Consens. 

* Burgess, ASWl , IX, p. 109, pi xciv-v, here Pig 32. 

» Ibid * Ibid. 

^ Cf Bose, Canons of Onssan Architecture, pis facing pp 79, 90-92 
But there is a difference between the two In the Relha, the mam part of the 
hhhara called Gandi nses straight up to a short height and then curves suddenly 
inuards Secondly there is a big neck (called Brfti) between theAnifir and the 
Gatidt, whereas at Sandera it is very narrow. 

® See above 79-80 

' See Consens, Somandtha, pp 33-54, pis. Iv-lvi, 
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a row of carved leaves. The sikltara is similar to that of the small temple 
at Sandeia, only it is a little higher. This similarity, attained by leaving 
out figure sculpture, and arranging the other ornaments at intervals, gives 
a refined look to the whole temple. Perhaps it ^vas consciously done, in 
consonance with the refinement of Jayastmha's soul, brought about by 
Ranik Devi's self-immolation. 


Eariy Type: Large 
Temples 


In the second group of Early Type temples along with the 
Sun-temple at Modheia are placed thc^un-tcmplcs 
on the Hiranya and elsewhere But it must bo 
said at the outset that chronologically other 
Sun-temples are later than that at Modheta. And though they a’&o 
differ from the latter in respect of decoration, etc., still in their plan they 
greatly resemble the Modheia temple.^ That is why they arc here discussed 
together. 


None of them is dated, nevertheless the Modhera temple can be 
placed in the 11th century on two grounds (1) the back wall of the shrine 
has an inscription which reads upside down, Vthama Samvat 1083, that 
IS, A D. 1026-27, this may refer to the lime of the temple,* (2) its style 
of architecture, particularly the decoration of the columns, and iorams' 
resembles that in the Jama temple of Adinatha, built by Vimala in 
1031-2* at Delwara, Abu The temple thus belongs to the reign of 
BhimaKA. D. 1022-63) 


The Sun-temple at Modhera consists of the shrine proper 
(garb/iagi/tir), a hall {gTfdhamatt^apa), an 
outer hall or the assembly liall [sabhSmmitipa 
or rangamandpa), and a hunda, a sacred 
pool, now called Ramakunda.* 


The Sun-Temple 
at Modhem 


The sabhdtnandapa does not form part of the main body of the 
temple, but is a distinct structure placed a little away in front of it. 
Both, however, are built on a paved platform In plan the shrine and 
the gudhamandapa form a rectangle, with one projection on each of the 
smaller sides (forming the entrance and the back niche of the shrine), 
and two projections on each of the longer sides' It measures 51 feet 


* Perhaps because all the temples are dedicated to Surya 

* Burgess, A SIY/ , IX, p 81 • For details see below. 

* Burgess, o c., p, 81 , £1 , IX, p. 148, for the inscription recording the date, 

* See Ibid , ^an, pi xlvni , here Fig 13 and 35 
‘ See fig plan , here Fig 13 and 35-38, 
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9 inches by 25 feet 8 inches. This is almost equally divided between 
the gai bhagi ha and the giidhamaitdapa. 

The garbhagrha is 11 feet square inside, and has a pradakstnamarga 
formed by a passage between its own ivalls, and the outer walls of the 
temple. Slabs of stone, carved on the inside with rosettes, covered the 
passage, the stkhara that surmounted this is now no more. 

The construction of the shnne is different from those previously 
described. There is a cell below the level of the ordinary (upper) cell, 
where the floor has now fallen. And this Burgess calls “ two storeys 
But it appears that the image proper ( whose seat is now lying in the pit )i 
was enshrined m the upper cell. And the lower was perhaps meant for 
storage purposes.' 

Inside, the shnne walls are severely plain The doorway, however^ 
IS sculptured with figures of Surya seated m panels and surrounded by 
dancers and amorous couples.* All the figures are badly mutilated, while the 
" dedicatory image "® on the door frame is completely destroyed. It would 
have been interesting to know what the image was, Surya or Ganesa, 
because many other temples, though dedicated to Visnu or Surya, have 
Gane^ on the door-lintel. 

The intenor simpliaty of the shrine-walls is amply balanced by the 
immensity of the carvings on their extenor As at Sunak the base and the 
ivall of the shnne and hall are divided mto a senes of mouldings, each of 
which IS decorated in its own way The base or pitha* has first a square 
member, called **bhafa" (or Sansknt updnah” {or npdna ?)f vfhicb 


* Perhaps jewels, as Burgess suggests, There is, however, no way to get into 
this cell, e^cept by jumping , unless we suppose that a ladder was used to get down. 

^ Ibtd , pis, li-hi 

The expression is not quite correct as used by Burgess and Cousens They 
use it in the sense that the place was occupied by the image to whom the shrine was 
dedicated, whereas I have shown elsewhere that the place was usually occupied by 
Gane&, irrespective of other considerations, as a lord of auspicious occasions He 
IS really installed here as a mmtgala mlirtt 

* This Sanskrit synonym for the base of buildings and pillars is used by 
Burgess and Cousens Burgess, o c , p 7(5 Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture, p 349, cites instances from Silpasdstias, etc , which show that 
pltUa usually meant “pedestal of an idol, the joni part of the Phallus, a 
ground-plan, a religious seat, ” while (he word for the base of buildings and columns 
was adhisthdna Ibtd , p 17. 

^ Acharya, o c , 98, gives upSna, a rectangular moulding He does not 
mention either npanati or bhata. 
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IS repeated twice cyver; over this is a cymarecta moulding, padma or 
padmaka,^ and “not decorated with broad leaves ” as Burgess 
says, but in the form of an inverted lotus leaf.® Over it is a “fillet" 
or an astragal with a sharp edge between two deep recesses, called in 
Sanskrit antanta^ Above this, is a band, paiia* of Urttmuhhas'^ 
“ having a thin moulding called chhajdh^ along its lower edge Over this 
IS another chhajdh, separated by a neck "dlmga"? Over tins is a broad 
path, band, carved with elephants, called gajathara.’ Over this is 
another hand, carved with men m various attitudes called natathaia? 
Here the basement mouldings end. 

The wall mouldings called *Unandovara"^^ begin with a moulding, 
called kumhha^ a pitcher, with a broad undecorated band on its lower part, 
but itself ornamented with a row of oval discs,*® over this is a pitcher-like 
member called "kalasa"}^ This is surmounted with a broad band, decorated 
with cnt^yff-wmdows, called Over this is a similar member 

called mancht,“ separated from the one below by a deep band , separated 
by a thin fillet is the panelled &ce of the wall, called “jatigha '’.’® This is 
decorated with figures of gods, but the arrangement is such that figures 
of Suiya to whom the temple is dedicated, are more prominently placed 

^ Ihtd I p 337. * Hence the name padma, a lotus 

* Ihtd , p 47 Bnrgess, 0 c , p. 76 He also calls it kani, nbicb is not 

mentioned by Acharya * Ibid,, p 330 

‘ Ibtd , p 132, gives klrtt-vaktra, monumental face, but docs not mention 
kirttmukha at all 

* This IS a purely Gujarati v'oid It is not mentioned by Acbarya 

* Acharya, o c , p 71, does not use it m the sense given by Bnrgess, o c , 
p 76 Acharya calls it " a moulding like the fillet, but with greater projection ", 

B This expression is not mentioned by Acharya, o c , p. 157 

3 Not mentioned by Jbtd >» Not mentioned by Ibid. 

'* According to Acharya, o c , pp. 25, 41 kumbba is one of the mouldings of 
adhtsihana (base), called pttshpa-pnabkida, mancha-bandUa, krcitt-bandha aa& 
kumbha-iandha, » Like the Sun’s disc. 

Acharya under "ialasa" refers ns to kalasa-bandha under hiimbha- 
bandha, where it cannotjje traced. « Not mentioned by Acharya 

“ Not mentioned as such by Acharya But resembles mancha-bandha, p 462 

Acharya does not give this meaning. He gives the equivalent "the leg 

pillar " and explains it as a part of the leg from the ankle to the knee, p 206 

This IS not the usual meaning of jang/iS here it means the thigh, the broad part 
of a building, Burgess' use seeii]S to be more appropriate, 
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than those of others.* Besides these there are smaller panels containing 
dancers etc. But particular attenhon is paid to Surya figures which have 
been sculptured in the niches round the pradakstnamarga, as well as 
outside m three niches on each side of the three windows in the shrme wall. 
Generally Surya is shown in these sculptures as standing, with two aimsj 
bearing lotuses and driven by sevai horses.* 

Over every panelled figure is a small comice, which is surmounted with 
a “triangular pediment", consisting of ca*# 3 «r-windows, called "Mrfgam”.® 
The moulding above this consisting of projecting bands of cfl:t#3«r- windows 
and kJrhmnkhas, \s called'* malahodl* Over this is the topmost member 
of the mandwara, the principal comice, called “ckhajR* The wall was 
crowned ivith the stkhara, of which no remains are left tojudge the shape. 

The ^tdhamandapa, as said b^ore, has three projections; the 
entrance, facing east, others being the side windows, one on each side. 
These were enclosed by perforated stone screens,' the northern of which iB 
in mins, while the southern has disappeared. 

As at Sunak and other smaller temples the mandapa was roofed by a 
dome which perhaps rose in concentnc circles, supported by eight principal 
columns arranged m an octr^on, and with four pillars arranged m a line in 
front of the shnne, and two columns placed in the recesses of the windows 
and the entrance.* 

The decoration and formation of these columns is treated separately, 
along with those of the scibHamandapa, 

The sdbhdmandapa or the assembly ball, in general outline, 
resembles a parallelogram, and the rows of columns which open the entrance 
on each side form its diagonals. Externally the mandapa is most 
beautifully decorated Each of the four sides is cut into a series of 
recessed-comers, which give the building the appearance of a star in a 


* See here Fig 69. But Brahma's position is not less promment here 
® See Fig 69. 

" Not mentioned by Acharya Above this Bnrgess places another member 
called dhodta, which, when comparing with the illustration, is found to be the 
same as the pediment 

* Seems to be PrSLribzed word from the Sanskrit nialSvah, row of rosaries 
It is not mentioned by Acharya 

® The Sanskrit equivalent is karntka. See Acharya, o c , p. 120 
0 See Burgess, 0 . c. I p. iJi\. ^ See plan, f6fd., pi. xlviii. Here Fig 36 
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plan. Further, they consist of a senes of mouldings. The base, pUha 
or adhtsthanay is smaller than that of the shrine, because two courses of 
fillets or astragals are omitted. In other respects the mouldings are the 
same as those of the shrine, only the padma is more richly decorated 
with floral ornament But the ^vall mouldings are difTerent. First, above 
the band of naralhara, separated by a fillet, is a band, filled with panels 
of gods, dancers, etc.— and is called idjasena^ Over tins is the ^vall 
proper, decorated with large vertical panels of gods and goddesses and slabs 
of stone With fioral design. This moulding is called '%edt and is said to 
correspond to janglid of the mandovata The cornice above tins is 
called *'asmol"* and supports a member, called *'kaks5sam,”* which 
slopes outwards and on the inner sides forms a bench-rest to the bench, 
asana, which runs round the interior of the hall This looks like the 
vedtka of the Buddhist caves, but in addition to the rail-pattern, there are 
erotic figures.” 

Over this was the roof in the shape of a stepped pyramid, as at 
Sunak, and Sandera,” but almost all of it has now fallen. The interior of 
this roof was formed by a ceiling, rising in tiers.’ This rested on the 
pillars arranged in an octagon. But its height is increased, ns in the 
Vimala's temple at Abu, by stilting the supporting columns, to whoso 
capital a short shaft, surmounted by a sur-capital, is added to support 
the lintels * 

Thus, we get tofanas, or decorated cusped arches, which spring 
from the lower brackets of the columns and touch the lintels They are 
of two kinds.® (l) semicircular, and (2) triangular The former has 


* The term does not ocenr m Acharya, o c , p 523, Perhaps it implies a 
royal road r^ja^paiha or r^avithi, shown by the cosmopolitan character of iIs 
figure scnlptnre. 

* Achatya, o.c., p 565, does not give this use of the word Ferfi, though it 
is said to mean a monldmg and used as such in Buddhist caves. 

* Not mentioned by Jlnd 

* The term as such does not occur in hat kabsabandlia ioms a dassol 
base-monldings, see Ibid , p. 105 

For the illnsttation of these mouldings, see Burgess, o c , pi alia, and 
PP- • See Here Fig. 32 

" Cf here Fig 45-46 From Vimala’s temple, Abu 

* Burgess, o, &, p, 79. Cf. here Aba Fig 51 and 54. 

» See Ibid, p.lv. from the latenor of the Also cf. similar 

t rom Rudramila, Ibfd., p, xxxvU, and Vadnagar, pi. Ife. Here Fig. 55-56 
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cusped arches’ with tips, while its broad band is carved with minute 
figures. The second is really a triangle, with a round apex, and wavy 
sides,' similarly decorated with tips and figures. Many of the tips are 
now broken and the figures defiuied. 

The bradrets from which these toranas spnng are usually m the 
shape of 1 nakaras,^xld may be called themakata-toranas, or citra-tm anas, 
because of their decorations.” As mentioned before, they show great 
resemblance to the toranas in the Vimala temple while they differ from 
those of Tejahfala's, which was built two centunes later. These are 
exactly in the shape of a triangle, and ffie arrangement of figures, each 
figure in a small niche by itself, is strikingly different.’ 

The pillars” in the shnne and the hall are of mamly two kinds 
(1) short, resting on the wall, and supporting the roof above , (2) pillars with 
tall columns, which rise directly from the floor. 

. In the first kind of pillars the shaft is square, for about half its 
height, then comes a vase, after which the shaft becomes octagonal and 
IS surmounted with a capital, and a bracket The square part is decorated 
with a floral design in a circle” on each of its faces, the vase part is 
similarly decorated on each of its corners, while the octagonal section 
consists of four bands, the topmost being that of ktriitmukhas. The 
capital consists of three plate>like members — annulets'' — the topmost 
being decorated with “drop" projection. 

In the second kmd of pillars the shaft rests on a square” or octagonal” 
base. This may be called kunibhi. Each of its faces is adorned with a 
tnangular ornament or a mched-god. Over this is a member, called 
kalasa, and over it, separated by a deep band, is the kevala, decorated 
with cat7y(I■^vlndows. Above this is a band of kirtttnukhas. Over this 


' Which may be called 'maltifoil' arch , cf Fletcher, Htstory ofAruhtteoture, 
fig 159. ’ May be called a form of ' trefoil ' arch , cf. Ibid 

* Cf Achatya, o. c , p 246 * See Fig 51 and 54, 

s No companson is institated between these pillars and those mentioned by 
the Manasdra and other books on architecture cited by Acharya, o c , p 645, as 
the Modhera or Gnjarat pillars are generally composite, while the varieties 
mentioned by Acharya are of uniform shape. 

■ Often semi-circular, and contains a makara, elephant's head, and a 
ktrttmuhhtt See Burgess, o c., pi, liii-v 

■ Similar to the capital in done order. Cf. Fletcher, History of Architecture, 

fig 21 * See Burgess, o e., pi. In. ■ See Ibid,, pi liv, 
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IS a tnang^r pediment, consisting of cnt/^ff-windows. From here 
begins the shaft. It is decorated first with large standing figures— usually 
dancers— placed in each of the eight faces of the shaft, enclosed with 
iinged-pilasters. A beautifully carved, round, pillowdike plate' separates it 
from a smaller band depicting various scenes, involving men and beasts ' 
over this, separated by a short annulet is a still smaller band containing 
sixteen standing human figures Above this, similarly distinguished is a 
low of leaves. From here the shaft becomes circular, and has three’’ or 
four bands, containing a row of men (fighters), lo/enges and circles, and 
hstly a beautiful row of khltmn&Iias, each of which is separated by a 
chain and bell ornament. 

A capital similar to that of the short pillar surmounts this, which ib 
crowned with a makata-hmchet in the case of the eight stilted pillars, and 
with d^varfs in the rest ' The eight stilted pillars are further surmounted 
with a short circular shaft and capital, identical with the one just described, 
and this is crowned with a bracket of volutes' and pendant leaves The 
decoration of the pilasters is very much like that of the short pillars, and 
resembles that at Siinak The large columns resemble those in the temples 
at Somnath, Abu" (Tejahpala's), Sidhpur (Rudramal),’ Vadnagar,' in then 
mouldings and decorations, but tliey have not much in common w'lth 
those at Ambamath, or the columns of the Calukya temples in Karnataka, 
or those of the Haihaya and Candella temples. However, there are 
many points of similarity between the Gujarat and the contemporary 
temples of Rajpu^na * 

The figure sculptures at Modhera deserve special notice. Unlike 
other temples the ^valls near the shrine are sculptured with Surya, so also 
the panels adjoining the three windows in the shrine This indicates that 
the temple was dedicated to Surya 


' Jjkethe'iifoMga’of thewall-moaldiDgs Cf Acbarya. o c , p 67 

* Very often the lowest of these bands has sqnare holes in it, perhaps for 
supporting bracket figures. See Ibtd , pi Iv 

* Except the pillars at the door-way of the shrine which have brackets similar 
to those of the stilted pillars, 

* We may say 'voIute-like’ It partly resembles the scroll of the Greek Ionic 
order See Fletcher, o c , fig 23 

See Fig, 54 « See Fig 55 and Bnrgess o c„ pi xxxix, 

’’ See Fig 56 and Ibtd , pi Ivii 

* See below for references. 
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In other niches and comers occur figures of ^iva and Visnu in various 
forms, Brahma, Nagas and goddesses Wherever these remain whole, 
sufficiently to be identified, they have been discussed under iconography. 
But elsewhere, particularly on the walls, small fiat ceilings and lintels of 
the sabhatnandapa, are depicted scenes, many of which, I think, are 
from the Raimyaua.^ And it is the first place in Gujarat’ where such 
scenes are found in an ancient temple The scenes, if studied, might 
throw light on the popularity of the Rama-story in Gujarat. 

In front of the sabhdmandapa was once a kii Moiana, a triumphant 
arch , of this the pediment and the toiana have disappeared, only the two 
pillars remain ’ The mouldings and decorations of these are similar to those 
of the wall of the sabhamandapa and the pillars. Through the laritiorana 
a flight of stairs led to the kunda* (reservoir), now called Rdtna-kuiida 
but originally perhaps known as Surya-kttiida 

The situation of the Sun-temple on the Hiranya river, on a hillock 
amidst mango-groves, is so enchanting that at 
un-temp e rat e iranya seems to belong to the ancient 

period.'’ But it resembles in plan the garbhagiha and gudhamandapa 
of the Modhera temple. It has no sabhamandapa. 

Cousens places it in the 14th century, for, among its basement 
mouldings, there is an ahvaihaia, a course of horse-mouldings, which is 
never found either by itself or along with others in a small temple of the 
Caulukyan period, and thus Cousens ngbtly points out that this incorrect 
use of it denotes a much later date,’ when the canons and use of architecture 
were in decadence. This is also shown by the ill-proportioned size of the 
front porch To this may be added the fact that it is not a typical 
Sun-temple, because it has Ganesi on the lintel of the shrine door-way. 


’ Unfortunately it was not possible to stay at Modhera and study these But 
It IS these, I think, which give the kunda, in front of the temple, the name 
Rama-knnda 

^ Outside Gujarat, mmayana scenes are found in an early Calukyan temple 
o( Vimpilcsa at Fattadkal See Cousens, Cha Arch., p 64-65 , pi zliii-iv, and xlvi. 

* See Fig 36 ' Sec Fig 35 

“ See Cousens, Soiuaiiatha, p, 29 , pi »ii 

* From its general appearance, it is likely to be placed earlier And want of 
decoration may be further cited as evidence But whatever decoration there is, is 
an imitation of the best period of Gujarat architecture and not its forerunner. 
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and the niches round the shrine have figures of Laltsmi-NarayanUi 
^iva-Parvati, and Brahma-Sarasvati ‘ 

Anyhow, it is interesting to see hcnv it imitates the true Caulukyan 
temple. As shown by the plan, it consists of a shrine with a 
prcedakstnamarget and a ^tdiiafnaitdapa, and has a small porch in front 
Inside, the shnne is very simple and has a small imag^of Surya. Its 
door-frame has on one side a panel of nidied-godsi the shaft is otherwise 
bare; above the lintel there is a panel of Navagiahas, and on the lintel 
itself there is an image of Ganapati. 

Outside, the shrine walls are simple compared with tliose at Modhera 
The only ornament is the ahvathara on the As (base), the kumbht has 
niched-gods and goddesses, separated by intervals. So also the jan^ha of 
the wall has fewer figures. Above this there is a band of ktrhmukhas, and 
the cornice Like the Modhera temple the piadak^titatnatga has no 
windows, but niches which contain figures of gods and goddesses. 

The tnandapa has a row of six pillars in the centre, and four pilasters 
on each side which once supported the roof above. The central ceiling of 
this roof has lost its middle portion, but the remainder is decorated 
with htrtmukhas which is totally dissimilar from the earlier decoration. 

The pillar decoration too is different. It has an octagonal base, the 
shaft, for about half its height, is 16-sided, then becomes round, which is 
adorned with a row of projecting hamsas (swans), string courses, and a 
band of Idrttmukhas. The capital, as at Modhera, consists of two 
annulets, without the "drop projection”, and is surmounted with brackets 
of volutes and pendant bells.' 

The stkhara is mteresting too Not only the sbrine-but also the 
porch-»AAara is surrounded by a group of smaller stkharas up to some 
height ,* while on the main stkhara figures of Surya and others are found 
up to a height' never noticed in other temples except those which are 
known to be late. 

The temple of Suiya-Narayana, near Somnath, is cited by Burgess, but 

Sniya-Narayana T«np1. « &»ven.‘ From its plan,' it appears 

to be identical with that of the Surya temple 

1 Ckrasens, 0 c., p 30 Images of Svrya are also found oa the oniside walls, 
while there are some figures on the itkhara 

* See Fig. S3. » See Cousens, o c , pi xn < See Jbtd 

® Burgess, ASWI , IX, p 75 He cites his book a Vtstt to SomnSthi, 
p. 24, which I could not trace in London and Bombay, 

* Purgess, ASWJ., Vol. IX, p 74, fig 7, 
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already discussed. It has a shrine surmounted by a stkliara' a piadakstna 
iiiatgtr, with three niches and a gudhcunondapa, with two windowsi one 
on either side. Within, there are six pillars. In front there is a porch 
In the absence of details, its further description is not possible, but this 
sufficiently describes the similanty in plan between the three Surya temples* 


Under the group of Large T 3 rpe Temples may also be brought a 
Sun-temple at Than.* It belongs to the late 14tli 
nn-TempIe, Than century, A. D 1376, being erected by one Simha, 

son of Butada Lakl» of the Kathi caste.* Its detailed description is not 
necessary. The decoration on the outside walls once mote illustrates how 
the architects were trying to keep op the old tradition, the manifold 
mouldings, with figures, etc. Inside, the ornamentation on the door-frame* 
IS a mixture of old and new tendencies. The Ganesa figure on the lintel 
lb disproportionately big, while below, on either side of the door, is a 
peculiarly large panel containing figures — all of which are badly defaced 
The capital of the pilasters of the door, again, is totally different from 
those noticed in the earlier temples. In every respect this temple 
indicates the end of the truly Caulukyan style. 

The famous Budramal or Rudramahalaya, at Sidhpur, was perhaps 
one of the earhest and largest Caulukyan temples 
u rama Mularaja m the 10th 

century, but perhaps reconstructed, according to a tradition,* by Siddhaiaja 
Jayasimha in the 12th century. Burgess thought that m size and 
appearance it perpaps resembled the Padmanabha temple at Gwalior, of 
the late 11th century^ It might have also resembled the stone temple at 
Gumli,* in Kathiawar. 

But at present so little of it remains — only four pillars of the north 
porch and five pillars of the east porch of the imudapa (one of these is 


‘ See Fig 42 * Consens, o c., p 47-49, pi xlvi, plan pi xlu 

* Ibid., p 49 * See Ibid , pi. xlix 

’ According to the tradition, which Bnrgess notes {ASt7/ , Vol IX, p 59), 

Rndratnahalaya was left incomplete by Mularaja This does not seem to be tme 
For Mularaja's Kadi grant, JA , VI, p 101, definitely says "Having worshipped 
Rndramahalayadeva . ...at Sristhala, on the Pmcl Saiasvatl .. " which implies 

the existence of the temple ' See Burgess, o c , pp. 59-61 

^ Burgess, o e , p. 63, fig 2 , also Fergusson, Hts of Ind and Bast Arch , 
fig 339 ; Gnfiios, Famous Nonuments of Central India, pp 71-82, pis xlii-iii and 
xlv There are no signs of any toranas at Ss-Bahn (Padmanabha) temple 

’ Burgess, AKK , p 78 , pi xl-lii and Consens, Somanatha, p 36, pis xxiv-vi 
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inside the door of the adjoining house), four pillars of the back of the 
maitdapa, a toraita and one cell at the back— that the original plan of the 
temple can only be guessed ‘ 

From the remams as they now stand only this much can be made 
out for certain, tliat the groups of four pillars at ‘ A and at ' B ’ indicate 
that there were porches on three (?) sides (of the nmi/da^?} as in the 
Somanatha temple; further the position of the four pillars at ‘C’and the 
lintel thereon shows that it once formed part of an octagonal inandapa, 
which was perhaps three storeys in height (if not on all, at least on the 
east front of the sikhata, as Burgess concludes'). Of these remains 
it is proposed to discuss in detail the architecture and decoration of the 
pillars at ' C’, the architecture of the porches and that of the hlrtisiambha 
or iorava ' 

At ‘C’ there are four pillars in a line, of these, each pillar at the 
end IS much larger than the two intermediate ones. All the four support 
a lintel, over which stand two pillars, supporting another lintel above 
them' (part of the second storey). The size of the stones of these pillars 
IS said to be exceptional, for their shafts are of a single block 12 feet 
in height, while in width the outer pillars are 4 feet m diameter, and the 
inner ones 3lr feet ' 

Not so much in their decoration, as in their crisp, deep cutting 
they seem to be unique It appears that the square plinth, if at all 
existing, is either buried underground or its edges are destroyed. The 
base above this is octagonal. But unlike that at Modhera, Somnath, or 
elsewhere, it is deeply cut into a series of projecting liuiiis or astragals, 
and further adorned with eight seated panelled figures. Separated by a 
deep neck is the jangha, corresponding to the wall-mouldings. Here 
are eight standing figures of gods, all mutilated. Above this are small 
bands, containing eight seated goddesses, over tins bands of leaves, and 
kJrtmukhas , then projecting corbels to support the bracket figures that 

^ See Burgess, ASWZ , IX, p 63, pi xxxviii and also fig 3, p 65. 

’ See Ibid , pi zzxviii 

• He cites Tod {Travels in Western India, ^ 141) who saw "two storeys, 

each supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserving, 
without any entablature .... " ibid., p 64 

* Besides these, there are old pillars and ceilings in the Jami Masjid adjoining 
the RudramSl and a stkltara The latter perhaps represents the stylo of the 
itkhara that once crowned Rudramahilaya. Sec Burgess, o. c , fig. 4, p 68 and 
pi zlv , here Fig 34 

‘ See Ibtd„ pi vi , here Fig 58 


Ibid,, p. 67, 
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once adorned the capital, as they still do at Vadnagar and Gumli above 
this, the shaft becomes circular, and is cut into three deep bands 
Over this is the capital, which consists of three or four annulets from the 
topmost of which hang down beautifully carved leaves, while the lowest 
has "drip projection." Over this are brackets, also very richly decorated 

Many of its decorative motives are similar to those in the temples 
at Modhera and Somnath, but the carved leaves seem to be unparalleled 
in Gujarat (excepting at Vadnagar), especially in their deep cutting 
The two small bands of seated devis above the large standing figures, 
remind us of similar bands in a Somnath pillar.' 

The pillars’ of other porches are similar to these. 

The architraves of the pillars just described’ as well as of other 
porches,' are richly sculptured with figures and foliated designs. The 
architrave surmounting the pillars at C‘ has, among other decorations, 
a row of seated gods, with an attendant on either side Above this is 
a band of foliated designs. Elsewhere* different scenes are portrayed. 
In one there is a person going in a palanquin,' and on either side there 
are dancers, m another two elephants perform some physical feats, 
whereas in others war-scenes seem to be depicted. 

The Jdrttstambha* or Toraiia that now remains, of the possible two 
or three,* is built on the same principle as at 
irtitoranas Vadnagar, and the ruined one at Modhera. But 

in the decoration of its mouldings, it differs from that of the latter. 


> See Cousens, Somamtha, pi ix , the second pillar from the left This 
gives another proof that Somanatha's interior is not much later than that of 
Rudiamahalaya * Burgess, 517/ , IX, pis xxxvii and xli 

' See Ibid , pi xl * See Ibid,, p. xxxvii and xlii. 

* See lhtd„ pi XI ' See Ibid , pi xlij. 

^ The shape of the palanquin is similar to those m the ceilings in the Vimala 
and Tejahj^a temples, Abu 

' It should be properly called Torema and not Kirtistambha , for it is by this 
name that the earliest known gateway-tbat at Bharhnt-is called. See El , X, 
Appendix, p 65 The latter stands for a solitary pillar only as the Mefaaranli Iron 
pillar at Delhi , while the former is really a twofold arch, one standing between and 
the other on two pillars. Its full name would be Kiriitormia or even Slmigalatorana, 
as It stands in front of a temple See Acharya, Dictionary, p 132, and p 659 
where the instances cited by him ( Kanham Stone Pillar Ins of SLandagnpta, CIJ , 
III, p 67, and Conjeeveram plates of Knshna-Deva-Raya, El , XIII, p 127 ) refer 
to a single pillar The two inscriptions of Yasodharman, CIl , III, No 33 and 34 
also speak of a single pillar which may be called a kirti or vtjaya or ranastambha, 
Bnrgess, o c , p 67 
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The existing tot ana is situated to the north of the front porch (at 
E in pi. xxxvni)' and consists of two pillars that support a richly carved 
architrave, over which is a pediment in the shape of a triangular arch 
T his springs from f;>0AatYr'mouths,^ and rests on four smaller columns. A 
torana, semi-circular in shape, once adorned the inside of the pillars. It 
sprang from elephant brackets and touched the soht.* ** Both the ioratias 
thus are decorative, and not structural, as the mam part is played by 
the architrave and the brackets. 

The bases of the pillars, m comparison to ordinary ones, are much 
broader. Each base consists of three plinths,* and a ktttnbln above it, 
cut into a series of facets Possibly this was decorated with klrttmukhas, 
and other small figures as Forbes’ sketch shows," and with a seated figure 
on each face of the base." Over this is the jangjta containing a standing 
figure on each of its four sides. Above this there are smaller bands over a 
circular shaft. Then comes the capital, similar to those of the pillars at 
‘C, and adorned with pendant leav^ Above this is a bracket ( perhaps 
in the shape of elephants, as Forbes’ sketch shows ). Over this is a short 
shaft with a sur-capital and a bracket which supports the architrave. 
This is sculptured with minute figures. Above the architrave, each 
makara-hiaidket (which supports the /onriia) contains figures." Similar 
figures perhaps once stood betiveen the small supporting pillars of the 
triangular torana, as at Vadnagar. 


The best idea of the forana-architecture can be had at Vadnagar. 

There are two now, "outside the walls to the 
north of the town".' Both are identical in sue 
and style, but the on*‘"more easterly of the tivo" is said to be in 
better condition.' 


Vadaagxr Torana 


* Jbtd , here Fig. 55 

^ Kakaras ate most common in the mediaeval toionoa The evolution oi 
this motive, both in torana decoration and otherwise, is shown by Cousens, 
AS/AR . 1903-4, p 227 and recently by Vogel, Revue des Arts Asiatigues, 
Tome VI, p 133 

* See ASWl , IX, sketch by Forbes, pi, riiv, fig 2 This seems to bo not of 

the torana now remaining, but some other, as Forbes’ sketch is different Tram that 
now existing. See details below, and Fig 55 * See Ibtd. 

“ Instead of kirttmukhas, it shows some other beads, 

** This does not exist on the pillar-base now Forbes' sketch does not tally 
with the torana now standing See Fig 55. 

^ Thqr are too indistinct for description 

* Ibtd , p 84, pis Ivii and lix 


See Fig. 55. 
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It IS not necessary to describe every part of it, except its peculiarities 
of decoration, as other details are identK^l with those at Sidhpur. 


The plinth of the /omna-pillars is simple, having a decoration of 
lozenges only After this follow in order the kam, kuttmuhJias, 

gajaf hater, mtathara and sculptured kmnbht Then, torus, 'drip’ 
projection and a baSd After this a panelled figure on each 

face of the pillar, placed under a richly carved canopy. Ovei this, after 
an octagonal band are corbel projections, which support standing figures’ 
on the inside and outside of the pillar. The capital is similar to those 
on the columns of the Rudramahalaya, and encased by pointed, carved 
leaves, over this is another bracket, which supports on the inside a 
“griffin", and from the mouths of the mirjfcirrnrs springs the semi-circular 
arch , on the outside, round the shaft of the sur-capital are three standing 
figures,’ one on each side , over this, a short shaft, surmounted with a capital 
and bracket. This supports the architrave from which springs a triangular 
arch Inside this arch, between the two middle pillars, is a seated god, 
pel haps ^iva’ On his one side is a standing Ganek , on the other the 
figuie IS not distinct 

The Vadnagar-foro'iias in date, then, are not much later than those 
at Sidhpui Their mouldings and decorative motives resemble each 
other much and are almost identical with the remains of a tot ana at 
Modheia, and should be assigned to the period of Jayasimha. 


Kapadvanj Torana 


Similar tot anas have also been reported from Kapadvanj,' in the 
Kaira district, and Hatanpur.' The former now 
stands on the east side of a platform of a kwtda, 
or reservoir in the market place. It is smaller than those at Vadnagar and 
Sidhpur The pillars are about 16 feet high. Their mouldings and 
decoration are in some respects identical with those mentioned above but 
differ mainly in the shape of the tot anas At Kapadvanj, both the 
totanas, one above the architrave, and the other between the trvo pillars. 


' Onl) one is non left , olhers have disappeared 
■ Kon mostl> destroyed 

Or Mahe& or Tnmurti as the sheteb shows, Burgess, ASWI , p. !l^ 

‘ ASWI , VIII, p 94, pi Ixxxii, here Fig 57, 

PRASWC , 1908, p 6 Photos Nos. 3125-32 I searched for the 
photographs meotioned in the Pnoce of Wales Mnsenm, Bombay, but the file could 
not be traced there, so no comment on the toranas is possible 
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are triangular, with iive distinct curves for arches (cinquefoil). But there 
are slight differences between the arches themselves, particularly in the 
central crowning arch ’ 

The Kapadvanj-fomna is further distinguished from those at Vadnagar 
and Sidhpui by the inset figures between the small columns on the 
architrave and by these columns themselves The central figure here is 
^iva, in one of his dancing poses, ^ and not ^iva as Bhairava, as Burgess 
says' Likewise the figures in the adjoming niches are drummers, and 
not Ganek, etc 


The small columns, again, are of a slightly different design. There are 
no “ dripping ", highly carved, leaves over the capital of the pillars noticed 
in the llth century pillars at Vadnagar and Sidhpur. For these reasons 
we may place the Kapadvanj-foroMo in the I2th or the 13th centmy» 
before theTejahiSla temple at Abu 


Recently another toiaua ivas discovered at Piludra, Mehsana District,* 

Piludra Tonna Northern Gu^mt Unfortunately it is in a 
dilapidated condition. The basement moulding 
seems to be buned underground, the inner /oinna (or arch) is missing, 
whereas the upper lorana is mostly broken. Though many of the decora- 
tive sculptures are destroyed, the extant remains indicate that the ioraiia 
was like the torauas at \ adnagar, Sidhpur and Kapadvanj both in the 
number of its mouldings and their decorations.' 


The ioraita “is beheved to have been the main entrance to the Sun 
Temple." This local belief seems to be justified, because, besides the 
remains of the temple which are said to be buried under debus near by, the 


* That oa the architrave looka like a cusped arch whereas the one below has 
Tonnded corners 

* Perhaps Bbujanga-lallta, cf. Rao, Iconography, II, i, p 227, Ihonsh a 
ftn^stemonehand is held not in this dance, bnt in the &fth form of the dance, 
( name not mentioned ). See Ibtd,, p, 254. 

* ASWt., VW, p. 94. 

* Mentioned in the Annual Report, Department oj Archaeology, Batoda 
State, 1938, p 6, briefly described and illustrated in An Bib, Ind, Arch , Vol XI, 
1936(1938), p IS, and pi. VI, b 

* Dr. Hirananda Sastri says that the mouldings are not identical, but with 
what, whether with the wall mouldings of the Modhera Temple or the monldmgs of 
other toranae is not clear from his description 
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central figure of the architravej upper torana, though considerably 
mutilated, appears to be a seated’ image of Surya, and his emblem, the 
lotus, IS still visible in the right hand. 


Outside Gujaiat, tot anas have been found at Pathari,’ in the G^valior 
territory, at Reiva, Baghelkhand," near the 
Contenporary ownaa Galagnath temple, Alhole,* and at Warangal® 

in the Nizam’s dominions. Of these the "Rsmrtotana is neaiest m time 
to those m Gujarat and may be considered with a view to noticing the 
parallel stylistic evolution in torana-ox<Anitci\xio 

The Rewa-/om/ia is not of the 12th century, as suggested by 
Fergusson,' but belongs to the 10th, to the early 

Rewa Torana Haihaya kings of Tripuri.’ Similar in concep- 

tion to those in Gujarat it is much different in composition. The shaft 
of the pillar is no doubt octagonal, but its treatment of the mouldings 
IS different. So also the central arch It is guatrefoil. Again figure- 
sculpture is more varied For instance, we find the ^iva-Parvati 
mamage-scene on the lintel, wheieas on the pillars are Karttikeya, Ganesa 
and Vataha. Compared with this, the sculptures on Gujarat-iomfics 
seem to be of a uniform type, its decoration on the shaft mouldings is 
identical with those on the wall-mouldings. One attempts to represent 
the whole of the ^iva pantheon, the other its selected speamens 

In the second group of temples, called ‘Late Type Temples', are placed 
the famous temple of Somanatha’ at Somnath, the 
te ype emp es Navalakha at Gumli,* and a temple of the same 
name at Sejakpur.'” In these temples there is nothing fundamentally 


> perhaps in utkatika asmia For figures of Suiya to similar poses see below 

^ Fergusson, o c , II, p 136, Ancient monuments and Temples of 
India , pi 222 

'' Ibid , p 137, Griffin, o. c , pi S7-89 , Cunningham, ASI., Reports, XIX, 
p fcOandpI 19, ilfAS/,, Vol 23, p 73 pi \x-vi 

* PRASWC. 1908-9, photo No 3203, Fergusson o c , II, p 136. 

* An Bib hid Arch , 1934, pi v b The Waiangal-forauff has the most 
peculiar design. But the architrave has Saiva figures, showing again affinity in this 
respect with those at Sidhpnr, Kapadvanj, Vadnagar and Rewa 

* O c , II p. 137 ' Banerji, MASl , Vol 23, p 73, pi xxv-n 

* Consens, SomanStha, pp. 13, 29, p].-ii is 

® Ibid, p. 36 pi. xxiv-vi Burgess, AKK., p 178, pis sl-sln, plan xli 

" Cousens, 0 c , p 58i pis. Ixi-iii, plan pi Ixv 
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different from the temples of the early period, as a matter of fact, as will be 
shown below, these temples partake much of the decoration of the earlier 
temples, but additions here and omissions there relegate them to a penod 
between the 12th and 13th centuries 

Of the Somanatha temple, not much remains A series of Muslim 
attacks' has destroyed its splendid architecture 
Sommatlia Temple sculpture, and even altered its appearance, 

to this destruction the salty air has added its sliare, on the outside, the 
surface is much corroded. 

Cousens thinks that the present temple is a remnant of the one built 
by Kutirarai»la about A D 1169^ But, I believe, Kumarapala carried 
out the restoration work, and not only the inner walls were kept intact as 
Cousens suggests,’* but also much of the decorations, pillars, etc., which 
resemble those in the Modheta temple and the Vimala temple at Abu. 
Therefore the temple ruins seem to belong to a period cvlending from the 
Ihh to 13th and from the 13th to 14th centuries 

Onginalljr the temple comprised a shrine v;ith a pradahstnautarga and 
a gudhamandapa, with three entrance porches * The shrine was square, 
faced the east, and contained a hnga^ but perhaps no other image of ^iva ^ 

Its pradakstiiamarga had three balconied windows, one in each of its 
three sids, which lighted the passage as in the temple at Modhem The 
window at the back of the shrine, as well as the balconies of other windows, 
have now fallen 

The shnne has lost its sikhaia, instead has come the domical roof of 
the Muslims Inside, the shrine is a wreck, its back-wall thrown down» 


* For deuils see Cousens, o c,, pp 18-25 First destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazna in A D 1026, repaired by Knmitpala in A D 1169 Destroyed second 
time by Alaf Khan in A D 1297 Repaired by the Cndasama king Mabipaladcva 
in A D 1308-1325. Destroyed and turned into a mosque by Muzafar Kb?*), 
Governor of Gnjaiit, in A D 1392 Destroyed for tbe last time, perhaps by Ahmad 
Shah in A D 1413, (Finsbta, History of the Rise of the Mahometan Power, 
Vol IV, p 17-18), when It wras abandoned 

* Ibtd,p 14 » 

‘ Ibid , pi viii , here Fig 14 , regarding Cousens' suggestion that there might 
be a sabhamandapa in front of the entrance, see below p 102 

‘ Sachan, Alberuiu’s India, Vol II, p 103 

I 

* Siva might have been worshipped as Lakulira or Faropah, as an ins from 
Bhadrakah temple, Somnatb, BPSI , p 186, suggests But the main image 
was probably a linga only 
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ils shnae-door replaced by an ordinary stone-frame, and much of its ceitingf 
pulled down. Outside, the shrine walls are completely denuded of sculpture, 
and ^^hereve^ these remain they are beyond identification. 

The gutthamandapa had eight pillais in an octagon, on which rested 
the central ceiling, four each for the porch, and four in a tow near the 
shrine door? besides a number of pilasters and short pillars "hat supported 
the lintels of the roof and the pordies. The central ceiling has now 
disappeared, Cousens suggests that it perhaps resembled the one in the 
Itlaipuri ]Masjid,‘ at Somnath Hie sides were roofed by slabs of stone, 
many of which were perhaps sculptured as m the temples at Abu and 
Modheia. One of the flat ceilings near the front entrance has a representa- 
tion of KdRyamatdaiia scene ‘ A similar sculpture is in the Vimala temple 
at Abu. I, therefore, think, as mentioned before, that the interior of the 
temple is perhaps of the 11th century 

The height of the central ceiling is raised by stilting the eight pillars 
of the octagon as in the temples at Modheia and Abu, so that torauas 
could be introduced As in the Modhera temple the toianas here are of 
two types — scmi-circulai and triangular. And in style of decoration 
they are identical with those at Modheia. 

The pillars are of three types (l) Pillars of the first type’ 
resemble the large columns at Modhera. They have an octagonal base, 
ornamented with pointed triangles, above it, separated by a kalasa, two 
bands and a deep neck are the panelled standing figures, above this, 
similarly sepaiated, is a smaller t»nd of seated gods , after this, the shaft 
becomes si\teen-sided and is decorated with petals. Over this, separated 
by an annulet, is a band of human beings, then again triangular lea\ es, 
lozenges and finally the band of kiriwiukhas. Over this, the capital is 
similar to the one at Modhera, consisting of two or three annulets. A 
bracket, decorated with volutes, surmounts this 

Pillars of the second type are much simpler.* Here the base, etc are 
similar to those in the first. But the larger panel which contains standing 
figures lb smaller in size than that of the previous one, whereas the shaft, 
after this, upto the khttnmkha-haxid below the capital, is cut up into very 
small compartments which contain seated figures. This feature reminds 
Cousens of the pillars i.i the temple of Tejahpala at Abu, and inclines him 
to place the Somanatha temple in the 13th century But it should be 
noted that there is a great difference between the decoration of the two 


1 Here Fig -IS 

' See Conscas, o c , pi ix, fig 4 


* See Fig 49. 

‘ See /fill/ , pi ix, fig Z. 
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pillars. In the Somamtha temple, the shaft is uniformly decorated, 
whereas m the Tegahj^la’s there is much variation in decoration Above the 
lurttintikhas the capital and bracket are similar to those of the first t}’pc< 

Pillars of the third type are short They are square for about half 
their height, and are then decorated by four, circular, deeply cut bands. 

Outside, the wall and base mouldings are severely mutilited. But the 
remains show that the temple stood on a paved platform and the basement 
consisted of a series of mouldings, more than those of the temple at Modhera, 
and contained the asvathata. The jangha ( panelled>face ) of the wall 
IS at a much higher level than anywhere else in Gujarat. Most of its 
figures are destroyed, but on the south<west corner are the remains of ^isoi 
m Tandava Nrtya, itva-Pdrvaii and others 

Most striking must be the entrance proper as shown by the traces of 
its decoration on either side of it’ Here the ornament is in \ertical 
panels, and has many new patterns, the two clearly visible being a 
diamond and a the circle in a rectangle Both these are in high relief. 

There are no traces of the stkftaia. It has long been replaced by 
the Muslim tower and dome, as also some portions in the interior with a 
typical Muslim arch. 

Cousens* thought that there was perhaps a sabliamaiidapa slightly in 
advance of the main entrance. This is improbable, as there are no traces 
even of its foundation in front of the entrance And there were more 
chances of its surviving than the temple itself.' 

The temple at Gumli,’ in Kathiawar, is called Na\ailakha, and was 
_ „ , _ , perhaps built by the Jaitvas or Jethvas who 

occupied Gumli in about the 10th century . But 
the temple, whose rums only arc now left, seems 
to belong to the 12th or 13th ewtury,’ as its pillar-decorations as 

* Cousens, o c , pi. tv * See Fig 43 

* O. c , p 15 * Being not a place of worship 

» As It IS spelt in the map Burgess spells it as cltbei Ghnmli or Bhumli Ssc 
AKK.,p 178 

* Ibid, According to the£G., VIIl, p. 279, Jethvas entered RSthiawar from 
Cutch Their chief, Sal Kumar, founded the capital at Gumli They occupied some 
position under the Caulukyas See above p 31 

^ Burgess, Ibtd , p 181 is inclined to place it in the latter half of the 
eleventh or in the twelfth century 
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well as the ceiling and brackets are different from those of the early 
Caulukyan type of the 11th century. The temple stands on a raised 
platform 153i'x 102', like that at Modhera and Somnath, but the 
platform here is much higher.' Onpnally over this was an enclosing 
wall, as at Somnath The temple consists of a shrine with a^iada^rua- 
matga, and a mandapa hall, with thr^ entrances, one on each side. Both 
the shrine and the maudapa are square in outline, but with recessed 
comers, like a cruciform ^ Inside, the shrine is square "and is roofed by a 
neat dome" with c/wJlwiis or sacred birds on the lintels of the octagon." 
In this respect it differs from similar domes in the earlier Gujarat temples. 
According to Burgess the Imga was removed from the slirine to the temple 
of Kedamath, at Porbandar. The pradakstndniarga, round the shrine, has 
three w'lndows, one on each side.' 

On the outside, howe\er, the shrine is very much differently adorned 
tlian elsewhere First it stands higher than the mandapa * the basement 
mouldings consist of padma (cymatecta), klitmukhas, etc.‘ over a treble 
course of square-membered plinth, one of which is decorated with a band of 
lo/enges. There is no asvafhaia, but just in front of the gajaihaia 
(elephant-course), on each face of the sin me, are two large elephants with 
their trunks intertwined,* and under this a lampant lion. This is altogether 
a novel feature Another peculiarity is the position of the niched-gods 
on the outside of the shnne walls. As elsewhere these panels occur not 
on the janghd (wall-face) proper, but a little below it, actually under 
each window of the pi adakswamdrga. Thus on the south face there is 
Brahma-Sarasvati , on the west Uma-Mahesvara on Nandi,' on the 
north, the figures are destroj ed, but were probably LalemI and Visnu. 

After this comes the kttmbht of the maiidovara, with a row of seated 
goddesses, then the hala'sa , above this the janghd, with panels of gods 
and goddesses,' over this, in each corner is an imitation of the shaft 


' Ibid , pi, \l * Ibid , pi xli , here Fig 19 

' Thus it resembles the shrines at Somnath and Modhera 
' See Ibid , pi xl. 

^ These are not clearly mentioned by Burgess, o c , p 180, but are visible in 
the pholograph published by Cousens, o c , pi xxv 

‘ See Cousens, o c , pi xxxi Exactly similar representation of this is found 
on the SafaasraLuta sculpture, Chaumulha temple, Ranpur, Jodhpur State, ASIAR , 
1907-0S, pi Ixxxi, C; here Fig 60 

See Cousens, Soir.arvT/Air, pi xxvi * Ibid, pi xxv 
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capital with pendant leaves, in each corner.' Above this, there are two 
deeply-cut mouldings, and then comes the chhaja or cornice. 

The kikhara which surmounted it is in rums, but it was, as the 
remains indicate,* of the same type as at Sunak. 

The mmdapa, again, is totally dissimilar from the other Ouilukyan 
temples.* It is of two storeys, “with twenty-two columns on the floor, . 
and thirty short ones on the low screened-walls that enclose it. . .It is 
of cruciform shape, the central area being 29 feet square To each side of 
this an aisle is added, 19 feet long, except on the west side ... . ” ' On 
three sides, there is a porch, as m the temple at Somnath 

Its basement mouldings are simtlai to those of the shrine. Dut after 
this ihe sides are enclosed with vertical slabs, which ate decorated uitli 
various patterns, the most frequent being the pot and foliage, ‘ a pattern 
common on the short pillars of the early temples in Gujarat. 

The interior of the niandapa is covered with a domical ceiling winch 
rests on the columns of the second storey. It is not complete, the central 
pendant ornament and a few other courses of stone having fallen doun* 
As stated before the hall has two storeys, but how this second storey a as 
reached, except by a wooden ladder,' is not clear. The columns may be 
said to be of two kinds as distinguished by their decoration. In the 
first, belonging to the central octagon, there is a double square 
plinth, over this, the kumbht is adorned with a seated figure on each 
face, above this, separated by a kalasa ( torus ) is the panelled part of 
the shaft ( which appears to be round or square }” having four panels only, 
one on each face, the small pilasters have a griffon attached as a bracket 
to the outward side Above this, is a smaller band, having eight panels 
with seated goddesses, over this the shaft is circular and adorned with a 
band of leaves, then a row of chakwas and above it a band of lozenges, 
and finally the kuUmukJia band below the capital. This is simple, 
consisting of a low torus, and an annulet 

The other type of columns found outside the octagon is much simplei. 
Its construction is similar, but is devoid of any figure decoration," the 


* AsatSunak, Modheraandelaewbere * See Burgess, A/f/f., pi xl. 

• Excepting Rudran^ at Sidhpur, whicb bad definitely more than one storey. 

^ Burgess, AKK., p 179 - , p] rfii 

® See Ibtd , p 179-180 i jhd 


* See Ibid , pi xliv 


Ibid , fig 1. 


0 
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Other decoration consists of a pointed leaf for the base and the octagonal 
section and a Virhmukha-haxA interspersed with fishes for the circular 
section of the shaft. 

But more important than the columns ( which are not far different 
from those of the temples in Gujarat) is the variety presented by the 
brackets that crown them. Each bracket is differently sculptured. 
Burgess has illustrated about 17 types, consisting of kirtimukhas^ 
elephants, fishes, monkeys, swans, bulls, etc.^ Among these the fish- 
motive IS of special importance, for the fish is also found as a lanchana (?) 
on the copperplate of Jaikadeva.’ 

No vestiges are left of the roof of the mandapa. It must have been 
very imposing. 

The Navalakha temple at Gumh, in short, is a mixture of two styles. 
The Jaitvas, or whoever built it, followed the most current style in the 
country, but at the same time, did not fail to introduce their own fashion, 
seen in the frequent use of elephants, chakwdst and also in the slight 
alteration of the basement and wall mouldmgfs. Nevertheless, Gumli 
represents the western coast of Kathiawar, and shows that it too was 

influenced by the Caulukyan style of architecture no less than the south 
or the interior. 

The temple at Sejakpur, also called Navalakha, I would place a little 
, , . « earlier than the one at Gumli, but not in the 
Scjnkpnr*^'”* * l^^h Century as Cousens would.® For in the 

crucifix shape of its mandapa and the increased 
number of the recesses of the shriue-wall, the Sejakpur temple shows an 
ad\ance upon those of the temples at Sunak and Modbera, while its 
pillar-decoration is more akin to that in the temple at Gumli, though it 
does resemble the decoration in the temples at Modbera and Sunak. 

In plan it resembles the temple at Sunak, and consists of a shrine 
with a piadakstndmdtga and a gttdhamandapa.* The former has no 
windows, and the latter has a porch® on either side, but it is not open. 

Like the temples at Gumli and Modhera it stands on a " high solid 
bnck foundation". Inside, the shrine is square, had a Itnga, and faces the 
cast. It IS roofed by a domical ceiling rising from a " corbel table".' 

On the outside, the shrine has a basement^ similar to the temples at 
Gumh and Somnath, and consists of a double plinth, padma, a short 

’ See Ibid , pi xliil, * lA , XII, p. 155. • Semmitha, p 58^ 

* Consens, o c , pi Jxv , here Fjg, 16 * May be called a projection only 

' Ho photograph Is gucn. ^ See Consens, pi. lx. 

14 
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projecting kain (annulet)i kTrhmukhas, gaj'aihara, and narathata. Its 
yiall-mouldings-right up to the cornice-resemble those of the temple at 
SunaJr in having a sculptured kumbht, Ualaka, panelled wall-facei 
surmounted with a triangular pediment and an imitation capital-like 
moulding. Cousens does not specifically mention the divinities in the three 
principal niches, but says that among the divinities are Bhairava, 
Mfthalala , ^iva>ParvatI, Visnu, ^itala (the goddess of small-pox ), etc.’ 

The kikJiara, above the ^ine,‘ is m rums, but in shape it would have 
been similar to that of the large temple at Sunak. 

The mtmdapa was roofed on the inside by a domical ceiling which 
had twelve bracket figures.' It is supported by pillars in the octagon, as 
well as pillars placed in each corner of the central square of the mandapa* 
The mmtdapa is enclosed by vertical slabs, which are on the outside 
decorated with vase and foliage motive, and at intervals with projecting 
niches containing standing figures of gods. On these lies a fneze, on 
which rest short pillars, placed on a richly sculptured pedestal.' These 
pillars support the lintels on which was a pyramidal roof as in the temple 
at Sunak, 


Attention is drawn to the pillar-decoration) and to the brackets of 
short pillars. The former is identical with that on the pillars in the octagon 
at Gumli, having a band of c/inftwSs,' birds, among other things, whereas, 
among the sculptures of the brackets, is found a large solitary face ( of a 
lion 7 y besides the usual dwarfs 

Owing to the close resemblance m a few striking facts, others being 
common to Caulukyan architecture, I am inclined to place the Navalakha 
temple at Sejakpur, nearer in time to that at Gumli, than to that at Sunak, 


The Jama temples of the Caulukyan period are classed separately, as 
they are distinguished by a slightly different 
arrangement of the plan from those already 
discussed. Within their class, variations in details are also discernible. 

The Jama temples of this penod ( which are dated ) are found in 
Gujarat' at Sarotra and I^ringa, in Kathiawar at Gimar and ^trunjaya. 


‘ Ibid , p 58 * Ibtd., pi. la, » Ibid,, pi. 57. 

* See plan, o c., pi Ixv, here Fig 16 * SeeZbid.. pi kill 

‘ Ibtd , pi Ixvi r jb^f 

■ Though there are more than a hundred Jama temples in Anhilvada, still none 
of them is very old, and Burgess said, 'They have not of much architectural or 
or archaeological importance.” My visit to the place has led me to the same view, 
though old remains may be found in these temples 
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and at Mt. Abu, in Rajpulana. Of these, the plans only of the temples 
at Abu are discussed, for they cannot be treated in detail without a sufficient 
number of photographs.^ The temples at ^atrunjaya and Gimar have 
been renovated to such an extent that they have lost all their architectural 
and archaeological value,* and thus in their case too, only their plans have 
been touched upon. The temples at Tannga and Sarotra also have been 
repaired, still they retain some old features, which are pointed out below. 


Chronologically,' among these temples comes ffist the temple of 
Adnratha, also called Vimala Vasahi, built by 
Tem^u at Abn Vimala, a Daiidanayaha, of BhTma I, in A. D. 
1032,' at Ddlwaia, Abu. It now consists ( m Jama technical terms ) of 
the mulagabharo (shrine), gudhamatidi^, (a hall adjoining to it), 
sabhatnandapa ( outer hall ), the ^radakstnamarga, also called bhamafi 
or jagaR, and devakultkds, or small shrmes placed in the surrounding 
courtyard* Outside, on the other side of the hall, is the hashsdld, 
elephant-hall, in which were once statues of the family of Vimala, seated 
on elephants. 


The shrme is on a higher level than the sabhdmmda^a. Inside it, 
IS seated the image of Mimtha, the first TTrthankara. Its extenor is 
most profusely decorated with human figures. The dome of the sabhd' 
mait^apa rests on eight stilted pllars arranged m an octagon. Inside, it 
rises in concentnc circles , in the centre is a pendant ornament, while 16 
brackets, said to be of VidyadevTs'—goddesses of learning, adorn its sides. 
Between die pillars of the octagon are toranas as in the temple at Modhera. 
Besides the eight pillars, the sabhdmandapa has a number of other 
free-standing pillars. 


^ I took some photographs, rrhen 1 visited these temples, and a few of them are 
reprodoeed here to lUastrate a few topics. As a matter of fact the Abu tem{fles need 
to be discussed in a sqiarate monograph 

‘ Cf. Consens, Somanatha, re Satrunjaya temples, p. 73 

' Kttvaktymn^, a Fraknt work of the 7th-8th century, refers to the building 
of a Jama temple at modern Vadnagar Jmna SShtfya Samsodhaktr, Part III, 2, p. 186 

* Or 1031 according to an mscnphon, see £f , IX , p 148 Also AS/FC , 
1901, p 4, which gives a short account, it cites photographs, which I had occasion 
to see in the Pnnce of Wales Musenm, but they are not yet published. A bnef 
account is also given by Fergusson, o c , 11, p p 36 And some beautiful 
photographs are published in the Indian State Railway Magaane, III 

> For plan, see Fergusson, o c , II, fig 283 , ASIWC , 1901, p 2. Here Fig 18. 

’ These are Rohini, PranjaptI, Vi^ia^khala, Vajramkn^, Aprahcakra, 
Furusadatta, ^i, Mahalah. GanrI, (^dban, Sarvasia, Mahajvala, Manavl, 
Vairotya, Achupta, Manasi, htahamanasi. 
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The colonnade of smaller pillars which surrounds this, and acts as a ' 
porch to the devakuhkas, is roofed on the inside with ceilings, many of 
which depict scenes from the lives of Tirthankaras,* while some depict 
scenes from Hmdu mythology* Each devakttlikd enshrines a ‘nrthahlcani, 
placed between two pilasters, which are as minutely carved with various 
male and animal figures as those of the main shrme itself. 

Pillars are mainly of three types : 

(1) These support the central caiing and have a square base, and 
a circular shaft, and are very profusely decorated.* 

(2) These support the entrance ceilings and are considerably simpler* 

(3) These support the roof of the corridor; they arc octagonal, have 
horizontal flutings at regular intervals, and have string-courses on 
the top. There are no figures. 

Externally the temple is very simple. Even the stkhara does not 
tower high. 

The other templci called Luna or Luna-simha-vasahika,' is dedicated 
. , . to Neminatha, the 22nd Tlrthankara, and was 

LuilftVA8Ell| 

built by Tejahpala for obtaining religious merit 
( dhamiarthe ) for his wife and son in A. D. 1230 ( V. S. 1287).* 

Built, thus, two centuries later than Vimala's, it differs little in plan 
and Size from the latter. In all it measures 155' \ 92'.* Considerable 
changes are made however in the decorations. Pillars are more varied, 
and comprise four types 

(l) These support the central ceiling and among themselves have 
three types : 

{a) These have dancing figures on the basement mouldings and 
nothing above. 

(h) These have dancmg fig^ures above the first bracket. 

(c) These have simple and close, vertical flutings. 

‘ Some stories are takan from the Satmtgaya Mahatinya. ASIWC., 1901, p 4 

* For instance, the I&hyamardana scene and Nrsimbavatara 

* ASIWC , 1901, p 4, compares them vnth those in the temple at Ambarnath. 

* It is popularly called Vastni^-Tejisl mandir, which is not correct, for the 
inscription only credits Its building to Tejahpala See £/, VIII, p 200 

* IM. 

* See Fergnsson, o. c„ n, p, 41, fig 285, A5/17C , 1901, p, 2. Hero Fig 18. 

* For some see Fig 54 
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(2) These support the mandapa of the shrine and are profusely 
decorated with sculptures and carvings. 

( 3 ) These support the corridors and are decorated with hexagonal or 
octagonal cuttings, JUrttmukhas and simple brackets. 

( 4 ) Short pillars supporting the side-porches of the shrine, sculptured 
with small Giulukyan htkharas. 


The formas that rest between the stilted pillars of the octagon are 
perfectly triangular now,* differing thus from the 11th and 12tb century 
temides, while the central ceiling of the sahhamandapa ” is slightly less 
in diameter” than in Vimala's, and considerably different in ornamentation.’ 
The ceihngs in the corridor are similarly carved with scenes from the 
life of T^rthankaras,' dancers, and purely geometric patterns. The elephant- 
hall, at the back of the shrme, contains statues of Tejahpala and Vastupala 
and their two wives.' 


At ^trunjaya or Pali&na', temples were built by the ministers 
Vastupala and Tejahi»la, and before them by 
KumarapaJa m the 12th century, and also by 
Vimala. The latter are on the southern summit 
of the hill.' But these seem to have lost all architectural or archaeological 
value, as Cousens (himself, who says so ) neither gives their plans nor a 
separate photograph^ besides mentioning them.' 


Jama templas at 
Satrnnjaya 


As suggested by Fergusson, years ago, a monograph on the ^trunjaya 
temples illustratmg every variety of form and structure, old and new, is 
long overdue. For the same reason, as in the case of Abu temples, the 
^atrunjaya temples ha've to be left without any discussion. 


At Gimar, the oldest Jama temple was perhaps that of Kumaraiala. 

But it was repaired in the last century and has 
little of its onginal look now.' Perhaps some of 
the recessed niches and their sculptures are old.” 


Jama temples at Gimar 


‘ SeeEig. 34. * See Rg. 46. 

" See Fig 50, depicting the oarnage of Nenunatha etc, 

‘ See Fig 77, representing Vastnpala and his two wives Lalitadevi and Vejaladevi 
^ The town near Satrnnjaya hdl 

■ Cousens, 0 c , p 74 118 inscriptions are discovered from Satrnnjaya bnt 

they all belong to the 16th century El , n, p. 34. 

’ Of Knmanpala’s temple only a pillar is illnsfrated See litd , p. 75, fig. 6. 

® Fergusson, 0 , c , II, p, 24, refers to the temples at Satrnnjaya, but does not 
mention either that of Kumarapala or Vimala. 

• See Figs. 39-41. 


“ /bta 
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Next in timei is the temple of Neminatha, said to be repaired in 
T 1 . 1 . A. D. 1278/ It IS the largest of the Jama 

temple on Girnar. Constant repair, colouring 
and whitewash, have left no traces of the old architecture/ However, it 
seems to retain its onginal plan. This will be apparent on comparing it' 
with those of the 12th century temple. 

It has a square shnne with three approaches, one on each side, besides 
the front, facing west. Inside it is an image of Neminatha, the 22nd 
TTrthankara.' Round the shrine is the bhamatJ or pradak^namarsa. 
In front is the cruciform maitdapa, and this alone seems to be the original 
mandapa, the one m front of it with two raised platforms ( E and F m 
Burgess’ plan) seem to be recent accretions. Besides these, there are 
small shrines near the south entrance of the principal mandapa, and other 
buildmgs which, I believe, did not belong to the original temple. The 
whole temple is placed in a rectangular enclosure, inside which are the 
devakultkds with a closed corridor, the present entrace to it is on the south 
side, ( A. in plan ). 

The other temple is a triple shrine' built by Vastujala' in A. D. 1231-2, 

Temple of Vastu ala Mallinatha,' the 19th TIrthanhata, 

IS enshrined in the central, while the side shrines 
are allocated to Sumeru,' ( on the north }, and Sameta* ^ikhara ( on the 
south). Between these are two mandapas or one mandapa, having two 


' ANN. p. 166. 

’ I vaa so much disappointed with these temples that I was not Inclined to 
photograph them. 

* See Burgess, ANN , p 166. pi xxxii, here Fig. 19. 

* Hts iSnaJutna is satikha, a conch 

* Und,, p 169. pi »unv ; Here Fig ZO 

* It IS called Vastuinl-Tejial temple, its building being ascribed to both of 
them. But according to the inscnpuon from the temple we may ascribe it to 
Vastniala.8lone See /bid,, p 169-70 

^ His cognizance is a jar In former birth be was a woman, and sometimes 
he IS sedptnred as such I saw one photograph at Anhiliada (l^tan). According 
to the Svefimbaras, this Tirthanhare is a female, Malh , according to the Digambaias, 
a male, Malli. For the story of Malli, see Winternits, History of Indian Litsratare, 
n, p. 447, Stevenson, Heart oi Jainism, p 56 

* A mythical mountain in Hindu and Jama mythology, 

* Twenty Tirthanharas are said to have attained tnoksa at this place, mount 
Krivanatha, in the west of Bengal See Burgess, Indian Sect of the Jamas, p. 66. 
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separate domical roofs, which were once carved, but are now replaced by 
paintftd brackets, and modem ceiling^. The kthkara is modern,' though it 
retains the old shape , while the recessed niches of the shrine still show 
some of the old sculptures.' 

The triple shrine reminds us of a similar one at Kasara ' At Gimar, 
however, the common mcMdapa is much too long, though the shnnes in 
their recessed sides do outwardly resmible those of the temple at Kasara. 


Temple at Sarotra 


At Sarotra,' m Gujarat, the Jama temple is called Bavan-dhvaja, aft^ 
the fifty-two fiag-staffs on the devakuhkas of the 
corridor of the temple. Burgess does not mention 
to which 'nrtbankara it was or is now dedicated. But in plan' it closely 
follows the plans of temples of Vimala and Tejahpala at Abu, hence this 
need not be discussed. It will suffice if we bnng out its essential Jama 
character, and its hnks with, and differences from, the other Caulukjan 
temples of the penod. 


The Jama character of the Sarotra temple is illustrated by the constmc- 
tion of the mandapa which, as at Abu, has four steps m three divisions 
leading to the gudhatnandapa before the shnne. Add to this the 
devakulthas as well. But besides this, on each side of the principal 
entrance of the sabhdmandapa there is a devakuhka, one enshnmng 
Gane»,' the other a yakstm. There is also a dex/akuhka behind the 
mam shnne, which once contained the kdsanadevi, attendant goddess,' of 
the Tlrthankaia. The doorways of the devahtiUlMS likewise have small 
figures of 'Hithankaras. 


Affinity to the Caulukyan style is shown by the recessed niches and 
wall-angles of the shnne and the mandapa i also by the mouldings of the 
basement and the wall, which are decorated with niched-gods and goddesses.' 


* See Rg 41. * See Figs, 39-40 

* Here Fig 21, and Burgess, ASWI , IX, pi. xi 

* Burgess, ASWI , IX, p 99 

0 Ibid., pi Ixxvti, fig. 2. the shnne faces north 

* Burgess citing Hemacandra, Abhtdhanaotntamant, si 207, says that Jamas 
recognise Gane^ under the names of Heramba, Vighne^ etc , Ibtd , p 100 

^ These and the Yaksas are protectors, or attendants of the Tirthankara and 
usually associated with the representation of a Tiirthankara Every TIrthankara, thus, 
has one Yaksa and one Yaksini as his attendants See Burgess, Jmnas, p 63, and 
Sankalia, 'Juna Yaksas and Yaksinls', BDRJ., March 1940 The idea of Yaksa as 
protectors goes back to the pre-Chnstian times See Coomaiaswamy, Yaksa, I, p 14 

< ASWI , IX, pi. X. 
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The pillars, inside, resemble more those of the Jama temples at Abu 
than those of the Hindu temples of the period. Burgess illustrates four types.’ 

(1) Simple with octagonal bases, and shafts divided into three sections : 
octagonal or hexs^onal, sixteen-sided, and circular -with dwarf-brackets. 

(2) Smaller, the base similar to the first type, but decorated with 
seated figures; shaft also similar upto the lower middle, above which there 
are four bands of leaves, lozenges, klrtmukhas, and cat fya- windows, and 
brackets -with incurved volutes. 

(3) Profusely decorated, resembles similar pillars in the temples at 
Gumli, Somnath, and the Tejahi^la's temple at Abu. 

(4) Short pillars over the porch-walls, with \'ase, foliage and 
kirttmukha ornament, This last type resembles the 11th century pillars. 

The exterior of the whole temple, with a number of stkharas, is truly 
remarkable. It shows how the Abu temples would look like if they were 
given the usual tall towers for their devaktiltkas and the mam shrine* 
Outward appearance of the Sarotra temple distinguishes it from the Jama as 
well as the Hindu temples of the penod. But on stylistic basis, it should 
be placed in the 13th-14th century. Its stkhara, which is made of brick 
and then plastered, may be much later. For rardy are the earlier 
kikharas treated likewise. 


The temple at Tannga’ was originally built by Kumaraj^ in the 
12th century. But subsequently, when destroyed, 
emp e at annga repaired during Akbar’s reign m the 16th 

century * Not much, therefore, of the Caulukyan remains, e\cept perhaps 
the plan of the temple.* 


It consists of a shnne, with a pradak^iudtnatga lighted by three 
wmdows and a mandapa, with porches on the north and south, and a 
large porch in the front. It has no corridor, built with devakiihkSs, 
excepting the one on either side of the entrance to the hall. This contains 
Mahayaksa, and Ajitabala Yaksmi’ It will be seen that the temple 
resembles the 12th century temples at Somnath and Gumli. 


* Ibid , pi. Izxix * Ibid , pi Ixxzviii 

* The 19th century temple of Seth Hathisingh at Abmadabad perhaps copies 
its shape See ASTT/ , VIII, pi Izix 

* " It IS a Jama Tlrtha, sacred place, situated about 26 miles east-north-east 
of Siddhapnr The Jamas go to pilgrimages to this shnne, particularly in the 
month of Kutika and Chaitra " Burgess, ASWI , IX , p. 114 

* Ibid , p 115 £ / , II, p 33 * Ibid , pi. cix 

^ Ibid,, p 115 , Hemacandra, AbhidhanaBintamam, pages, 41, 44 ; also 
Burgess, JeiMns, p, 67 
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The ghntift faces west and is dedicated to the 2nd Tirthankara 
Ajitanatha.^ Inside it is square, but outside there are many recessed 
niches. The mandapa in the front and the recessed niches of the shrine 
are constructed on a slightly different principle* from the octagonal pillared- 
hall of this period Again it is two-storeyed as the temple at Gumli and 
Sidhpur. But whether it was originally so, or made so during the Muslim 
period, cannot be decided. Now it has a voussoir arch, which certainly is 
new." Mouldings of the shrine basement and wall are cut into a senes of 
vertical and horizontal facets, while the jangha has mainly female dancers.* 


Burgess gives only one illustration of the pillar, and if this represents 
all — of those of the mandapa as well as of the porches, — then it must be 
said that it introduces a slightly different style of decoration The base has 
three mouldings but they are unadorned The shaft is partly octagonal, partly 
16-sided, and above the middle circular, where it is decorated by a band of 
intersecting semicircles, a band of lozenges, and kirttmukhas. Above this, 
the capital consists of two annulets, and voluted brackets. Among these, 
the band of intersecting circles is new,* other features are common. 

The sikhara does not seem to be old.' 


The temple of Galteivara' at Samal* may be regarded as a specimen of 
Calukyan and not Caulukyan architecture in 
amp e at arna Gujarat This IS evident from the plan of the 

shrine ' It consists of a garhhagrha, (shrine proper}, and mandapa. 


Inside the shrine is square, and on a lower level than the mandapa as 
m the Ambarnath temple ; but outside the walls aie cut op into numerous 


‘ His lanchana is elephant 

’ Borgess explains it thus Two parallelograms with their dimensions 3 2, -'in 
this case 36'9* by 24 6" — are placed across each other, and the longer sides of each 
are divided into three This gives eight corners and eight points, in all sixteen, 
which support the roof, See Ibtd , p 115. 

” Ibtd , pi cx * Ibtd , pi CXI 

‘ Similar decoration is found on the pillars of the Teli Mandir, Gwalior, which 
are otherwise highly ornate, also on the old (about 8th century ) temple at 
Ganthai, near Khajuraho See GrifSn, o c , pi xli, and Iviu-lix respectively, 

" Ibtd,, pis cxiii and cy, both the photographs do not show the oattya-mndow 
ornament clearly Mere shape is not a sure guide 

’ So called after the name of the stream ' Galta ' 

* In the Kaira district, 44 miles E S E from Ahmadabad, and 4 miles from 
the town of Thasra Burgess, o c , VIII, page 95 . also ASIWC , 1920-21, p 61. 

' Unfortunately no photograph is published which can give some idea of the 
sikhara, for the plan, see A81V/ , Vol Vni, pi. Ixxxiv , here Fig 17 

15 
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projections which lie m a circle about 24 feet in diameter. This circular 
shape IS unlike that of the Caulukyan temples, but parallels to it arc found in 
the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese country.' Among the recesses there are 
seven for the images of the eight dikpalas^ guardians of directions, afcatuie 
characteristic of the cave as well as structural temples of the Calukyas 

The doorway as well as the front wall of the shrine is profusely 
decorated with figures and ornaments These seem' to differ from the 
Caulukyan figure sculptures of Gujarat. They appear to be ^aivite, and so 
the temple may be Saiva, which is also implied by its name Galtesxara 

The nmidapa has numerous projecting angles And in this, Burgess 
finds analog) with the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts But 
it IS not typical of the Calukyan temples alone. Caululcj'an temples of 
Gujarat — Modhera, Somanatha, and Sejakpur, fot instance,— are after the 
same pattern But this crucifix form, coupled with the ctrculai sliape of 
the shrine, does look more like Calukj^n than Caululcj'an 

The evidence of pillars is not fruitful Out of the eight inner pillars 
and smaller ones that stand on the screcn>wall and support the roof, 
Burgess illustrates one pillar from (he former.' Unlike the main columns 
in many small Caulukyan temples, these are stilted by adding a small 
shaft, capital and bracket. The mam column has a square base with cut 
corners, and two small necks , above this, the shaft is square for onc>third the 
height, then octagonal for half of this height , followed by a little smaller 
belt of sixteen sides , this is followed by a circular shaft decorated with 
a band of kirtunukhas Over this, separated by the narrov' neck is the 
capital, ornamented with dripping leaves The bracket consists of dwarfs 
?jaii kh ftmukhas (’), the sur-capital is in the shape of a vase, and 
brackets are decorated with volutes and dwarfs. This detailed description 
shows that there are not many points of resemblance with the typical 
Caulukyan pillars ' 

Nothing can be known about the shape of the original kikhaja now" 
For no photographs or drawings were made, when it was first visited, 
while the stkhara as well as the ntmdapct collapsed in 1908.’’ 

’ See Coneene, Chalukyan Architecture, plan of the temple of Dodda*Dasappa, 
pi exxv, at Dambal, 13 miles S. E of Gadag 

^ Burgess mentions 7 recesses He does not say whether there were images 
or not The eight dtkpalas are Indra, Agni, Yama, Varnna, Marut or Vayu, Knbera, 
Siva, Naimtti., o. c , VIII, p 96. 

* They are badly damaged, so the drawing is not at all clear 

* See AS17/ , VHI, pi, Ixxxv, fig. 4. 

'* Burgess, o o , VIII, p 93, note 1 


® ASIWC , 1920-21, p 61. 
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Perhaps this temple is identical with the shrine of ^ivanatha on the 
Mahi, mentioned by the Harsola Grant of Siyaka II. V. S. 1005 ( c A D. 
949 ) * If this were proved, then it will strengthen the suggestion here made 
on styhstic grounds that the temple looks Calukyan^ and not Caulnkyan. 
For it would then clearly anhdate the known temples of the lattei . 


‘ E/.XIX.p 241 

* It may have been even built by the Rastrakutas, or may be the work of the 
Cilnkyan penod, or of local rulers but on the Karnataka model. 


CHAPTER IV 

SCULPTURE 

JNDIAH sculpture is rarely found alone. From a very early period 

it had to serve architecture, chiefly as an ornament of the latter. 
Specially this is true of mediaeval sculpture. The early period has given us 
a few images cut in the round ‘ Not so the mediaeval, where all figure ( we 
meet with any number of gods, goddesses and human figures ) and decora- 
tive sculpture becomes part and parcel of architecture and actually appears 
as different parts of a building— -wall, pillar, bracket, ceilng ard so forth. 

Sculpture m India had thus a double existence — 

(1) The life it shared with architecture. 

(2) The life it enjoyed by it«elf. 

The first aspect of Gujarat sculpture has been noticed in the chapter on 
architecture. Its second aspect is discussed m this chapter and the next. 
In order to study its individual life, all Gujarat sculpture is divided into 
three classes — 

(i) Sculpture of human forms induding gods aud goddesses. 

(ii) Sculpture of animal forms. 

(ill) Sculpture of designs 

Sculpture of human forms falls into further two classes.*— 

(a) Representation of gods and goddesses. 

(b) Representation of human beings 

The representation of gods and goddesses is with a purpose. It is 
symbolic, and is therefore treated separately, under what is usually known 
as 'Iconography 

Sculpture of animal forms includes representation of actual animals as 
well as composite, mythical figures — Kirttninkhas, Makaras, and so forth 

Designs are sub-divided into Architectural, Geometric and Floml. 

Representation of human forms other than those of gods and goddesses 
IS limited to a few persons The most common form in early sculpture is 

’ See Bachhoffer, Early Indtati Sculptnre, Vol I, pis 0-11, 62 , Vol II, pi, 79 

* Barring a few, for instance, Kantshlta, Vlma Kadpbises and Castana 
Bachboffer, o c , Vol II, pis 76-78 The statnes of King Sltavabana and others are 
mentioned by the Nanagbat inscriptions, bnt they do not survive Later ne get the 
statnes of Fallava kings and others, see Aravamutban, Portrait Sculpture tn South 
India, figs 2 and 3 Some of these are probably efBgics and not portraits in the 
etnet sense of the word as pointed ont by Coomaraswamy, thtd , Foreword, p. x. 
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that of an attendant, usually, a caurt-heaxex ( yaksa or yak*niii ), then 
dancers but figures of kings and citizens* are scarce. 


In Kathav^r, the earhest representation of human beings is found in 

Human F nras Uparkot Caves at Junagarh * There figures 

° of women are sculptured round the capitals of 

pillars, and two busts of women are inset the caifyo-windows decorating 
the walls. They are all in a dilapidated condition. The figures round 
the capitals are scantily dressed, like those on the friezes on the stupa at 
Sanchi, Matiiura and Amravati and early Buddhist caves Each woman 
IS standing m a different attitude, perhaps around the central figure From 
the drawings, their poses seem highly expressive, but what story they relate 
is impossible to say, nor is it possible to comment further on their form 


The busts of women ( or is it a couple ? ) remind us of figures 
sculptured in a simdar way on the architraves of the gateways to the 
Sanchi Stupa.' The Jumgarh figures are evidently spectators, though 
there is no procession or any spectacle to behold as at Sanchi, except the 
daily hfe of the inhabitants. Their existence here may, then, be 
attributed to an architectural tradition rather than to any definite purpose 

During the Caulukyan period, a few “portrait” sculptures and scenes 
depicting life, not of the people of the period, but of the Jama TIrthankaras 
are found in the temples at Abu ' Among the “ portrait ” sculptures, 
those which are of special interest are the figures of the members of 
Vastuiala and Tejahfalas ancestors and &mily,' figures of men riding 
elephants, and horses in the Hastisala in front of the Vimala temple.' 


' Excepbng those of the donors (?) of the arntya-cwe at Earli and Kanheri, 
and excepting the numerons figures on the railings and architraves on the stupas at 
Bhsrhnt, Sanchi and Amravati Fot the former See BachhoSer, o. c , pis 67-68 

Burgess, A Iflir , pis xa and zxiv, here Fig 22 

‘ Marshall, Guide to Sanahi, pis vua and vinb 

* The supposed statue of VauarSja in the temple of Fanchasar FSrwanath at 
Anahilvad ( Htan ) is, as Burgess has shown (ASWI , IX, p 44 ) on the strength of 
the inscription on its pedestal, not Vanaraja’s Further, though there is an umbrella 
over the statue's head indicating royalty, still the mudras, gestures of the hands of 
the figures imply preaching, which would be rather strange in the case of a king 

® For names of these see Jayantavijaya, Aim, ( 2Dd Edition ), pp 160-20 

® Majority of them are mantris ( ministers), all descendants of Mantrl Vimala, 
whose equestnan statue is placed in the centre of the hall For names etc ■ 
of the different statues see Ibid , pp. 84-88 
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These figures remind us of the practice of placing the statues of donors 
of gifts, which disappeared with the decline in Buddhist cavc*architecture.’ 

From the figures’ in Abu temples we learn that men” m those times 
wore a beard, and moustache, ornaments on wrists and arms ( heavy kalla, 
bracelets and armlets), ear-rings and necklace of three strings. The 
garment consisted when visiting a temple, (as used by orthodox people 
even now ) of a short dhoH, ( preferably of silk ), reaching upto and falling 
between the knees and an upaina (SkU uttanyavastia) winch was thrown 
round the shoulders and held by the aims' A large cfifn/irfa (kumhm 
mark) adorned their forehead.' The dress while riding on horse or elephant- 
back consisted of a crown-like head-dress, a long tight-filting coat, together 
with an uparna and inojdt, a kind of pointed slippers of inakhmal (velvet). 
This cortume is still used by orthodox Jamas, specially on marriage occasions. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover the breasts ' 
The upper garment seems to be like the modern odhaiii (used by ^ouiig 
girls and Marvrari women ) which covered part of the lower garment, back 
and the head (upto the forehead). The lower garment is derinilcly 
different from the modern There is no skirt but a thin cloth which seems 
to be wound round the waist, but how it was worn over the legs leaving 
them separate (as if dressed in pants ) is not clear 

Perhaps the whole garment ivas worn as in the ancient fashion, oi like 
the one worn by Deccani women and women of Gujarati horse-drivers, 
{ghoddvaU) For the ornaments the women have large kundalas in their 
ears, kadd and bangadi on arms and wrists, kalld on ankles and two or 
three necklaces one small necklace made of round com-liko pieces, and 
over it a long three-stnnged necklace of pearls or diamonds , a cdtidala on 
the forehead. 

One of the wives of Tejalii^la and Tejabpala himself carry a purse 
which the Jamas call " VamsavT.’ " Here it is knitted, but at times it is 

' First noticed on the outer-walls of the verandah in the caitya-eaves at 
Karli and Eanhen 

* See Fig 77. * Generally Jainas 

* This IS noticed in the figures-both men and women-at Dharbut (c ISO B C } 
Cunningham, Bharhut., pi axi 

‘ Orthodox Jamas still keep a beard, and have a candala on the forehead. 
These features are also found in the paintings of the penod 

** It IS not clear whether there was only a small breast-band as used m ancient 
India, or it and also a ohoti (as used today) thin enough to show the breast-band 

^ I am obliged to^^Muni Punyavijay]! of Fatan for this information Muni 
Jayantavijaya in his ABU, o c., p 121 calls it a garland. 
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also made of cloth. Evidently it contams money which they would 
present to the temple. 

Excepting the face, other parts of the body, particularly the breasts 
and thighs of women are proportionately rendered. The face with stanng 
eyes and long eyelashes are after a conventional fashion, which is also a 
feature of the paintings of the period.* Nevertheless, these figures do give 
us some idea of the dress of a section of the people of contemporary Gujarat. 

Several panels depict scenes from the lives of JainaTirthankaias in the 
Vimala and TejjSla temples at Abu.* It would 

Scenes from e beyond the scope of this work to describe all 

of them. Only one panel depicting the marriage and renunciation scene 
of Nemimtha," the 22nd Jama Tirthankara is reproduced and discussed 
here. The panel is divided into 7 sections, 4 facing downwards, and 
3 upwards Beginning from the bottom, section 1 shows the dancers and 
musicians which led the marrir^e procession of Neminatha , section II 
the battle between Krsna and Jarasandha with Neminatha in a chariot, 
section III musicians, army and clansmen of Neminatha, section IV 
(from right) first, Neminatha m a chariot, secondly, the animals for 
slaughter in an enclosure, thirdly, the marriage pandal, called con, 
fourthly, fifthly and sixthly, the horse and elephants tables in front of 
the palace of Rajimatl, who is seated on the terrace with her attendants, 
section V* (from left facing upwards), first, gods and men carrying 
Neminatha in a palanquin to Mount Raivataka, secondly, Nemmtha 
standing in Kayotsarga ( penance-practismg ) pose ; section VI,' ( from 
right } Aristanemi seated on a throne in the midst of the assembly of 
gods and men, giving money and food in chanty for a year before he 
became a Jina, section VII' (from left to right) first, a scene which 
cannot be exactly identified it shows Anstanemi seated on a throne 
attended by fiy-whisk bearers and others, secondly, Neminatha seated in 
meditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls 


^ See Nawab, Jama-ottra-kalpa-druma, Norman Brown, Asia, Jnly 1938 
Their description may well be included under Jaioa Iconography 

* See Fig 50 from a ceiling in Tejpala temple 

* He was also called Ari^nemi The story is related in the Utiaradhyayana- 
stitra ( Charpentier, XII, p 164 ), one of the earliest canonical works of the 
Jamas, later by Hemacandra in his Tnsastt-salaka-pmusacantra, Parva S, 
Sarga 5, 9, 10. 11, 12 

< Sections V, VI, VII face upwards Among them in the order of events comes 
first section VI, then VII and lastly V 
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Figures of Attendants 


Figures of attendants occur in BAtbiav^r, for the first time, at Dhank.' 

It IS uncertain whether th^ are Yalcsas, special 
attendants to Jama Tirthanlmias or merely fly* 
whisk bearers ‘ Figures of both these classes are common in early Jama 
sculpture* Though the position of the Dhank figures has not much 
significance, their costume would have had, had the figures survived in- 
tact. At present we may note only their high head-dress 


The pre-Caulukyan temples are almost devoid of this class of figures 
but the Caulukyan temples have them in abundance. Usually these figures 
accompany the different deities that are sculptured on the walls of a temple. 
In the case of certain gods and goddesses, for instance Surya and ^iva in 
his particular manifestation, the attendant figures have an individuality. 
They are not there as camara-heaxets, but every one of them performs 
some duty or other. The sage Tumbaru or Namda plays on his v7nS, and 
Fiogala or Danda holds a staff Here the sculptor gets an opportunity to 
show his skill in portraying various gestures and poses. 


But m almost all cases the treatment is similar. It becomes stylized 
and amounts very nearly to iconography. Note the pose, concentration 
and ecstasy of the vinS-and drum-players accompanying ^iva m his 
Andhahasuravadhamurti, sculptured m the Nilakantha temple at Sunak. 
As m the deities whom they serve, a gradual development can be traced 
mthe evolution of these special attendant figures. Surya images from 
Bluja, Bodhga^, Mathura and Bhumara have two consorts and a 
charioteer only It is however in the post-Gupta period that Surya is 
surrounded by a number of figures besides his consorts, and this too not in all 
cases Devdopment such as this cannot be traced in the case of diva’s 
attendants For we have no early figures of ^iva in his Tandava or 
Andhalmsuravadha form * Pallava and l^strakuta sculptures at Mahabali- 
pnram and Elura are too late. 

In Jama iconography the case is different. Figures of Indra, AmbiKa and 
other attendant figures are found along with Jama Tirthankaras at Mathura, 
and continue to be a common feature of late sculptures and paintings.* 


> See Fig 76 

^ For a detailed discnssion, seeJRAS , 1938, p^429. 

* Smith, Jmn Stupa, pi. xcviii. 

* See below. 

* The earliest Siva figures are those which appear on Knshan coins, 
^ This is also a feature of Buddhist Iconography. 
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Dancing and Amorous 
Figures 


Human figures that remam to be discussed are the dancing and 
amorous figures and men and women which 
constitute what is called narathara (man>course}. 
The latter forms a basement moulding generally 
in all mediaeval temples In Kathiav^r it is absent from all pre-Caulukyan 
temples. The Caulukyan temples that have it are at Ruhavi, Sandera, 
and Motab.' 


Narathata indicates with other courses, as said in the section on 
architecture, the type of a temple, whether it is large or small. The men 
and women therein seem to represent persons on a royal highway, as it is 
sometimes called rasavithi. How and why a narathara came to be 
sculptured on the basement-wall cannot be definitely explained. But it 
seems that the idea was taken from the practice of portraying a procession 
of men and women on the gateways of Buddhist stupas. Gupta temples, 
however, do not have it, and it would be interesting to find it on a post- 
Gupta temple of any date before the 8th century A. D. 

Artistically the execution of naratharas is poor. First, the figures 
are very small, particularly m com^^sion with the large figures that 
decorate walls ; secondly, they have no individuality, one narathara being 
very similar to the other. 


Amorous couples figure on many of the Caulukyan temples. But 
here they are not so prominent as on the Candella temples at Khajuiaho, 
C. I Whatever be the theories as to tl^ ongin, it seems that these figures 
are the descendants of the gay, dauang, often nude figures found on the 
stupa at Mathura and elsewhere, though th^ seem to be absent from the 
intermediate stage, viz., the Gupta temples.* It is not impossible that 
these as wdl as the dancing figures are representations of some of the 
poses described in the Kama-and Natya-sastras, both of which are 
positively anterior to the mediaeval temples. This can be ascertained if 
all such figures are photographed and studied individually. 

Dancing and amorous figures are found on the wall {jangha) of the 
hall and the shrine of a Caulukyan temple, usually on either side of the 
panels of gods and goddesses. Many of them are of smgular beauty. 
The variety of the poses m which they are shown, sometimes very 
awkward and seemingly impossible, is remmiscent of the flexibility of the 
limbs of acrobatic dancers. These figures look charming when sculptured 


' Burgess, ASWI„ IX, pis xciu, xcv, and ci. 

^ Unless the couples on either side of the door of the garbhagrha of the Siva 
temple at Bhnmara, MASl . 16, pi , iii a, 54 be regarded as such 

16 
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m marble, and m them the temples at Delwara, Abu, abound/ Specimens 
of amorous couples seem to be best preserved on the old shnne at Motab* 
and dancing figures m the temple at Modhera." 


Animal Sculpture 


Figures of animals, lions and horses, are sculptured in the Uparhot and 
Bava Pyara caves at Junagarh/ Here they 
serve the same purpose as they do m the caves at 
Karli, Bedsa, Nasik and Pitalkhoia. They decorate the pillars as capitals 
and abaci. The lions look as if cut m the round. They are placed back 
to back as in the pillars of Asoka, a practice which can be traced back to 
the Sumerians through the Iranian and Assyrian times.' 


Pre-Caulukyan temples have no animal figures. The river goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuiu in the Vamha temple at Kadvar,' must have had a 
tortoise and mahara, but their form is hardly visible now. 

In Caulukyan temples a row of horses and elephants appear as base- 
ment mouldings. The horse-row (asvai/iara) is supposed to be a feature 
of large temples only.^ But in Gujarat it is found on comparatively much 
smaller temples at Sunak, Buhavi, and Motab,' besides the large temples 
at Modhera and Somnath.' It is absent on the temple at Gumli. 

The elephant course (gajatftata) invariably decorates the temples 
of this period. 

The horses, for instance at Sunak, are shown prancing in profile, and 
''their spirited action, on the whole, is well depicted. The elephants are 
sculptured side-wise, so that only their trunk and head are visible, but 
not the legs. 

The reasons for introducing these animal courses seem to be the same 
as those for the introduction of 'man course ' When exactly these courses 
began to be used as temple decorations is uncertain, but it seems to be soon 
after the Gupta period.*' For the treatment of animals is already conven- 
tional when we see them in the temples of the 10th and lltb centuries.** 


Departure from the conventional use of animals is found in the 
Navalakha temple at Gumli. Here on one side of the shrine are sculptured 
two elephants. They seem to be domg something, fighting or playing with 


‘ See Fig 54, • Burgesa, ASIT/., IX, pi. ci ' Ibtd , pi. Iv 

* Burgess, A/CfC , pis xxiv and xxvin, 2, 

« See Uhtstraied London News, 1938. > Cl. Coosens, Somnnotha, 

* Ibtd ’ Burgess, AS17/„ IX, pis. ix, xeui and ci, respectively. 

■ Consens, o. e , pis iv and ix 

10 The annual courses do not occur in the Gupta temples at Bhumata 
and elsewhere. 

Though it remains to be studied, whether outside Gujarat, animal courses 
were carved with as much regularity as in Gujarat, and what its proportion was. 
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their trunks' Outstretched front and slightly bent hind legs, uplifted 
trunks and protruding tusks vividly describe the elephants' action. They 
serve as a good specunen of animal sculpture in the round. But the 
Kathiawar artist, who sculptured it, need not be too highly praised for his 
work, as the elephant figure has been a forte of Indian artists from very 
early times* 

It is in the Navalakha temple again that we meet with other ammal 
figures — ^lion, bull, monkey.* Here they are used as brackets of pillars. 
From their drawings, the best sculpture seems to be that of the bull which 
IS seated in a crouching attitude facing the left. 

Among composite or mythical figures, the KirhmukJta and Makara 
are most common in Gujarat as well as Indian 
^ sculpture m general. The pre-Caulukyan monu- 
ments, including the temples at Than and 
Sutrapada which form a transitional stage, are surpnsingly devoid of this 
ornament In Caulukyan temples, the Kititmukha figures almost invariably 
The places it decorates are the basement (usually its top-most moulding),' 
shafts of short and long pillars (generally the top-most band, just below 
the annulets).* In the temple at Modhera, it is also found on the sur-capital 
of piUftfs of the tnandapa* at Dilmal, inset on the slab (back-rest) of the 
tnandapa-yrall,^ whereas in the triple shrine at Kasara, it is placed on each 
side of the threshold.* 

The Kirtimukha at all these places is sculptured facing the full front. 
The figures show that it is already stylised. Its evolution can be traced 
back to the Gupta temples* and Ajanta caves of the Vakafaka period,'* 
where the form, inspite of being decorative, is realistic. 


> Consens, SomanStha, pi xxv. If there were an image m between them, 
we would have said, “Bathing the image ” 

* Excepting the figures on Mohenjo-daro seals where, besides the elephant, 
bull, rhinoceros and tiger are also realistically carved. 

‘ Burgess, AKK , pi. xliii, figs. 1, 11, 8, 10, 13 respectively 

* As in the temples at Sunab, Kasa», Ruhavi, Motab, Kanoda, Dilmal, 
Modhera (?), except at Tarings. Burgess, ASWI , IX, pis xciv, xc, xciii, ci , viii (7), 
XU respectively. 

^ Ibtd, ^ Ibid. ^ Ibid., pi vili. ^ Ibid , pi zcii 

* Codnngton, Ancient India, pi xxxi showing sculptures from the 5th 
century temjde at Deogarh, Banerji, "The Siva temple at Bbnmara," SIASI , 16, 
pi v. At Bhumara, they are like lion’s head in Greek sculpture having fanciful eyes 
and manes, as pointed ont by Banerji, ASIWC,, 1921, p 96 

Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave-temples of Ajanta, pis 145-146 
(cave xvii) and pi 159 (cave xvi) , see also Gangoly, "A note on the Kirtimukha.’’ 
Rupam, 1920, p. 11. 
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It must be noted here that the Idrltmukha even in its early form is 
absent in the cave architecture, as well as on the Jama and Buddhist 
stupas. It seems to have been introduced during the Gupta period, after 
which It became a stock feature of the temples of Mediaeval India.' 

The Makara as a vahana of the river goddesses Gan^ and Yamuna 
IS found at two places only — in the temples at Kadvar and Than. 
The figure at the former place is too indistinct to make any comparison 
with figures outside Kathiawar. The figure at Than, though not so 
indistinct, gives no indication of the shape of its mouth. Representation of 
its body with 4 feet looks naturalistic like the early figures,^ but the tail 
IS flond, like the tail of a similar figure from the 5th century Gupta 
shrine at Tigowa, C. P.' 

Elsewhere in Caulukyan monuments, the Makaia serves as a 
decorative figure, principally as a bracket of pillars with omkaraloranas 
Instances of these are found in the temple at Modhera,^ Somnath, Abu 
and in the JurMoranas at Sidhpur," Vadnagar,^ Kapadvanj* and 
Piludra* in North Gujarat 

It IS only the ‘bust* of the Makara that is sculptured at these places 
The tail, if any, has merged into the bracket. This form is more advanced 
than the earlier ones, but there is no striking difierence. Even m the 
early stages a Makara was never realistically sculptured. Its mouth ivas 
like that of an allegator or crocodile, but the tail resembled that of a fish."* 
The Gujamt Makara would stand 18th in Cousen's or Vogel’s list. 

Along with the Makara may be mentioned the fish which is 
sculptured on the brackets of pillars in the Navalakha temple at Gumli." 
This motive is totally new to Gujarat sculpture, and from the drawing it 


* However, it appears that Iron the pahlished photographs of the temples of Wr 
Cilnkyas and the Haihayas of Tnpnn, that the Kirttmukha was not a popula. 
motive with them. 

^ Consens, Somamtha, pis, xaxtv and 1. 

* Cf.Very early figures from Bharhnt, Oonsens, ASMJR., 1903>04, pi, Ixv, 
fig, 6, Vogel, Rmue Des Astaiiques, Tome VI, 1929-30, pi. xxsine. 

* CodriDgton, o. c , pi. xxxiii. ‘ Burgess, ASTT/, ix, pi, iv, 

Burgess, o. c , pi. xxxvb; here Fig 55. * Jbtd,, pis. Iviii-ix, here Fig 56 

* ASI7/., VIII, pi Ixxxii. ( It IS not clear from the collotype photograph ), 

” Annual Report Arch. Survey, Baroda, 1936-37, pi vi 

For a full representation of the different forms sec Consens' or Vogel's 
articles cited above. 

Bnrgess, AKfC., pi. xlin. 
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appears to be most realistically done. Its presence at Gumli cannot be 
explained at present except as a clan ( totemic ) motive of the Jethvas 
of Gumb.^ 

An animal motive equally new as the fish is the ‘gfriffon/ wbch is 
found in the same temple attached as brackets to small pilasters and 
colonnades.’ Burgess at another place calls the griffon figure kardula» 
From the photograph given by him*, it seems to be a prancing animal 
( horse or hon ). Rare in Gujaiat, this motive is a common feature of the 
Candella temples at Khajuraho, C. L* 

The Navalakha temple has also given us a figure of a bird, swan.* The 
naturalness of its two poses, one turning back its long neck and rufHmg or 
scratching its feathers, the other as if playing with its companion remind 
us of similar figures reproduced by Gnffiths from the paintings at Ajanta * 

Dwarfs too are a common feature of Gujarat sculpture. These nude, 
stunted, pot-bellied, oval-faced figures always facmg the full front usually 
appear as pillar-brackets in temples, for instance, at Sunak, Kasata, Virta, 
Dilmaf and Gumh.* Looked straight from the front, they would pass off 
as figures cut in the round. From early times, such figures have been 
thought fit to bear heavy burdens. In Gandhata and Amaravati* sculptures 
they carry a heavy garland. Greek influence is held respons'ble for their 
introduction in the art of the former, and there they are called ‘Amonni' 
figures. At Mathura they serve as footstools to the Yaksirus.’* The 
dwarfs seem to be absent from some Gupta tempW\ but are found in a 
great number m the ^iva temple at Bhumara m a vanety of delightful 
poses.” Post-Gupta architecture assigned them the position of a bracket to 
temple-pillars, a position which they enjoyed throughout the mediaeval period. 

Design sculpture is divided into three classes : — 

(l) Architectural Designs, (2) Geometric Designs and (3) Floral 
Designs. 


> See above p. 31 and 105 and lA , XII, p. 153, ■ Burgess, AKK , p 180 

^ Ibid, pi xliv , fig. 2. * See below for references. 

‘ Burgess, AKK , pi xliii, figs 7 and 15. * O e., Vol, II. 

’ Burgess, AS17/ , IX, pis , l^xav, xc, ciii, viu 
” Burgess, AKK , pi xliu 

■ See Revue Des Arts Asiatique, TomeV, 1928, plance vi & Tome VIII, 
1934, pi. Ixav, 

Smith, Jam Sfu^ 0 , pis, Ix-xi Codrington, 0 c , pis. 29-33, 

Banerji, MASI , No 16, pis ix-xi But like the 'Amonni' figures they 
are nude 
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The Catiya^witidow ornament occurnng almost invariably at all 
periods on Indian monuments may be called an 

itectur engns architectural design. For the early form of this 

ornament imitates the window-like, hollow portion on the facade of the 
caitya-ca.ves at Bhaja, Kondane, Bedsa, Karli, Junnar, Nasik, Pitalkhonii 
and Ajanta. In Gujarat-Kaihiawar, a cave of this type is not found so far. 
But the cot/ya-window design does figure in the caves at Talaja and 
Junagarh and on the temple at Gop. On the facade of the Ebhal Mandap 
cave,' Talaja, it appears that the architect had just begun to cut the design, 
or perhaps left it incomplete. The form on the facade of the Bawa Pj^ra 
caves’ is more advanced than that at Talaja, but is similar in shape to that 
in the Uparkot caves, (where the design is sculptured on the \valls of 
cells') and on the temple at Gop.' But in finish and elegance of execution 
of the outline, the c 0 i/ya-window designs at Uparkot and Gop are much 
superior to those at Talaja 

The inset figures at Uparkot, as well as the three-or five-pctalled 
flower-ornament on the frame of the windows, seem to indicate that the 
design was to symbolize real windows as on the friezes of the sfupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amatavati. Identical symbolization is also noticed 
later in the caves at Ajanta. The same cannot be said of the cattya-mniavr 
at Gop which also carries figures of gods and goddesses (?), By reason of 
its position, high-up on the kikliata, it looks more like a conventionalized 
window-ornament than the symbol of an actual window. This becomes 
apparent when in the later pre-Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, 
and Sutra^Sda, the inset figure disappears, but the number of catlya- 
windows increases as the stkhara rises higher. 

The form of the catfya-window at Uparkot is more or less identical, 
almost a round window, cut within an oval frame with a finial and side- 
loops. The form exhibited in these Kathian^r monuments is different from 
that in the early monuments in Central India (Bharhut', Sanchi'), the 
Deccan (Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, Karli, Ajanta, Kanheri') or the Andhra country 
(Amaravati).' But it resembles the form in the Gupta temples at Nachna'and 
Bhumara,” the cave 19 at Ajanta” and the Varaha cave at Mahabalipuram.” 

' Burgess, Afr/iT , pi. xxviii. ^ J&ic}., pi. xix. * pi xxi; here Fig 22 

* btd., pis. li-ii * Codrington, Anctait Indta, pis xi-xii 

* Marshall, Monumefits of SSncht, II, pi. xxxiv. 

' Codnngton, o e , pis iv B and v B. C, D, A and vi B 

‘ Ihtd„ pi xxvc . Burgess, Amaravah, pi xlii, 7 * 2btd„ pi xxvc. 

>0 Banerji, MASI , XVI, pi xui Codrington, o c., pi xxxvi 

Jonven-Dnbrenil, Archatlogte, Tome I, pi XV b 


19 
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The Gop-Uparkot coifjo-window form persists in the rest of the pre- 
Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilemra and Sutrapada’ with hardly any 
modification As the form now decorates the stkhara, its number is 
consequently increased. 

Two changes are noticeable with regard to the catiya-mndow design 
m Caulukyan temples. The first is the change in its form, the second is 
the increased decorative use of it. Both these new features are fully 
exhibited in the old temple at Than.’ Here the form of the design has 
become complex with volute-like flourishes of the sides of the window* 
Again instead of ornamenting the stkhara only, ( we have no means of 
ascertainmg whether it decorated the ktkhara here, as it is no more }, 
the design is now carved on the pediment of niched figures in tiers, ( an 
earlier stage in the development of this fashion is noticed m the Varaha 
temple at Kadvar,* where a double row of simple coi/yo-wmdows appears 
over the head of niched figures over the shnne door ), so that every such 
figure looks as if enshrined within a pytamidal temple. 

This pyramidal crowning of niched figures with cm^yrr-window designs 
IS a characteristic feature of Caulukyan temples without any exception 

Besides this use, the cai/yff-window was made to decorate other parts 
of the temple as well. As a rule it is found on the basement mouldings 
above the asvathata ( horse-course), on the projecting course between the 
wall of the base and the wall of the shnne, between the roof and the shrine- 
ivall, arranged in tiers in the form of a pyramid over niched-figures, and 
lastly over the entire face of the stkhara. Departure from this exhaustive 
exhibition of cattya-vinadovr designs at Sunak is noticed in the Jama temples 
at Tannga,’ and Sarotra,’ where only the niched figures on walls are 
ornamented with this design. 

Everywhere, in this period, the form of the oaitya-mndovr is ornate, 
rather intricate with slender curves within curves. 

Such an extensive decorative use of the cattya-wmdovr ornament was 
then common in many parts of mediaeval India Of course, the form is 
not identical in all details with that found in Gujarat. But a parallel 
evolution m the caitya-mndavr design as well as its increased ornamental 
use, can be traced, for instance, in the Deccan," Karnataka’, C. I., C. P 
U. P and Rajputana. 


> Consens, Somanalha, pis xlm, xl, xli * Ibtd , pi. xxxii. 

* Ibtd , pi. xlii-viii. * Bargess, ASWI , pi Ixxxi * Ibtd , pis cxi and x 
Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, A SI . , (NIS) , XLIII, pis xvi-vii 
’ Consens, Chalukyan Architecture, ASI , {NIS) , XIII, pi. 1 
' Banerji , Hathayas of Tnpurt and their Monuments, MA SI , No.23 pis. I, xxb. 
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Vedtktt or the rail-ornament is the other architectural design. It is 
found only at three places in Kathiawar , (l) on 
e e« 0 » facade of theEbhal Mandap cave, Talaja 

(2) below the ccn^ya-window ornament in the Uparlcot caves, Junagarh^ and 

(3) on the screen of the Jhmjuri Jhar caves near Dhank.” 


The pattern of the Vedtka at the Ebbal Mandap and Jliiujuri caves 15 
of a large bold A'anety of the type found on the screen of the early caitya- 
caves in W. India. But unlike the latter it is carved in very low relief. 
The pattern in the Uparkot caves is comparatively small, but cut similarly 
m low relief. 


Geometric designs are found on ceilings of monuments either c\cavatcd 
or built. The caves and pre-Caulukyan temples 
in Kathiawar do not seem to contain such 
sculptured ceilings. A study of the geographical evolution of the ceilings 
in the later temples is hence not possible. 


Geometric Designs 


The sabhamandapa of every Caulukyan temple, it appears, had a 
sculptured ceiling. The surviving evidence shows that it was usually of 
a geometric pattern,''but at times also of a floral, or mixed type or one 
containing human figures. 


Purely geometric designs are seen m the sabhamandapa of the 
temples at Sunak,^ Sandeia,^ Dhinoj,* and in the tombs of Sheikh rand' 
and Bawa Quazi’ at Anahilvad, m the Jami and Mayapuri Masjids" 
( Sonmth, Kathiawar ), and in the Vimala and Tejah[»]a’s temple at 
Abu.” Bnefly the design is as follow — 

Concentric circles of decreasmg diameters are placed in an octagon. 
First three circles from below are cut deep and decorated with a tooth-like 
thing, which is nothing but the portion left out in cutting the cusps in 
each circle. The next four circles illustmte the geometric design of arch- 
like cusp and circle. The inner-most circle and the cusp look like a half- 
opened flower. This design may have developed from lotus or similar 
flower design, which is first noticed on the wooden umbrella over the 
caitya in the cattya~ca,vc at Karli”. The latter design may have been 
copied directly from nature, or it may be a truthful representation of an 
open umbrella. 


^ Burgess, AKK„ pi xxvm > Ibid,, here Fig. 22 

* tbid , p 152 , here Fig 24. * Burgess, ASIY/., IX, pi Ixxxvi. 

‘ Here Fig 44. " Burgess, o. c , pi xcviil. ^ Ibid , pi xv. 

' Ibid., pi. xvu. ' Cousens, SomanStha, pis. xi and xviiia, here Figs 47-48 
“ Here Figs. 45-46 ” Codnngton.o.c ,p.28,fig. 8. 
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Anyway, the concentric circle design was very popular in early 
mediaeval temples. It occurs m the contemporary Calukyan temples* and 
the mediaeval temples of the Deccan." A few modem temples also have it. 
Gujarati sculptors now>a-days call it ‘Kachala’ -and-'Zummar’ ( cocoanut* 
shell-and-pendant ) design " 

Floral and geometric designs are found on ceilings in the porches of 
the temples at Gotad and Vadnagar." In the former a conventionalized 
flower IS placed inside a square, in the latter stylized floral design is cut 
out m very bold relief inside a parallelogram. 


Flond Derigaa 


Floral designs comprise leaf-and-fiower, creeper and purely leaf 
decorations. The earliest use of floral designs in 
Kathiav^r is noticed on the bases of pillars in 
the Uparkot caves at Junagarh." There nude figures, like the nude garland- 
bearers or ‘Amorim’ figures of Gandhara sculptures, carry an inverted 
stylized lotus-leaf -like ornament. The moulding above it is decorated with 
festoons and lotus-like buttons. 


In the Buddhist caves of Western India, such designs appear at a 
very late date, after 400 A. D., though lotus and leaf design in the shape 
of volutes and angular-turned leaves is se^ m the friezes at Sanchi later 
on the pilasters from Kankali stiipa at Mathura' and on the bases and 
capitals of the pilasters of the Gupta temple at Deogarh." But 
such effulgence of festoons, creepers and flowers is noticed only in the 
later caves at Ajanta." This evidence gathered from places separated by 
time and space is of little use in deciding the approximate age of the pillars 
at Uparkot. Occurrence of leaf and creeper design at Sanchi and Mathura 
may induce one to date the Uparkot pillars, if not so early as the 
monuments at these places, at least to the 3rd century A. D., and not to 
the 6th-7th century, as the comparison with the design in the late caves at 
Ajanta would, allowing a reasonable time for parallel development of 
architectural designs m Kathiav^r. 


’ ConBens, Chalukyan Arohtteature, pis Ixxxiu, xcix, cxxxiv, cxlix. 
s Consens, Medtaeval Temples of the DcMtan, pi. viu. 

* For these terms I am thankful to Mr, Mistri, who has bnilt many temples 
Only last year a Jama temple of the Abu-type was constructed under his supervision 
near Madhavbag, Bombay. 

* Bnrgess, ASTF/., IX, pis, cili and lx reflectively. 

‘ Bnrgess, AKK , pi. xxiv, here Fig, 22. 

hlarshall, Guide to Sanchi, pi. xiii 
^ Smith, Jam Stupa, pi xlviii, 2, 3, and pi, xi. 

* Codnngton, a. c., pi. 31. 

17 


* Z6fd,pl.35. 
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Another design, closely related with the preceding one, is what is 
known as the pot-and-foliage motive. It is almost an invariable feature of 
the Caulukyan temples There a conventionalized vase, from which spring 
forth buds and flowers, and a broad indented leaf falling down on either side 
of the vase, decorates usually the middle part and capitals of short pillars 
of the sabhamandapa. Examples of these may be taken from the temples 
at Sunak, Sandera, Kasara and Modhera,' Somnath, Sejakpur and Gumli.' 

More or less identical foliage design is found on the pillars of the 
Gupta temples at Deogarh” and Bhumara,' and then on many early 
mediaeval" and mediaeval temples." This may have descended from the 
floral motive on the medallions on the tailings of Bharhut^ and Sanchi" 
stupas. It IS absent in the earlier cave architecture, but occurs later in 
the Ramesvara cave at Ellora." The design thus presents a remarkable 
oontmuity with this exception that at Deogarh and Bhumara, though the 
design forms part of a pilaster, it looks as if cut in the round, and the leaves 
more real; in the later temples these appear stylized.'" 

The design which is called ‘string course', 'scroll* or 'creeper* is 
essentially floral. Among the pre-Caulukyan monuments, it is found only 
on the entrance of a Bawa Pyara Cave at Junagarh" and to a certain extent 
on the door frame of the Kadvar temple*®, where it is mixed up with a 
diamond design. In the Caulukyan temples, its principal place is on the 
shrine-door way,'" the outer side of the ivall of the sabhamandapa^* and 
the basement moulding." At the last mentioned place its form is in the 

' Burgess, ASWI , IX, pis I'ucxv, xciv-v, xc 

Consens, Somanatha, pis. tv, and i'<c, Ixil, and hiii, and \xv and xxvi. 

* Codringtan, o. c , pi. 31. * Banetji, MASI , 16, pi. v 

* Consens, Chalukyen Archtfeetute, pis wxiii and cxv 

> Consens, Sledtacvat Temples o/ the Dakhan, pi xxtv. 

^ Barva, Bharhut, Aspects of Ltfe and At t, pi xxxli, 

’ Codnngton, o c., pi. 17, it also ocenrs on a pillar from Kanlcali Tila, 
Mathnra, (Smith, o c„ pi xlvi, 3 ), hut this appears to be n late piece 

9 Codnngton, o c , pi. 51 Cf Bnrgess, AS17/ , IX, pi xciv, 

11 Burgess, AKK., pi. xviii, 2 Consens, Soman^ha, pi. xxxiv 

“ E. g , the temples at Modhera, Sandera, Kasan, Delmal, Vadnagar. Bnrgess, 
ASTT/., IX, pis. li, xcv, xcu, mi, Iwit, hid 

11 E g , the temples at Sandera, ICanoda, Delmal, Modhera, lbtd„ pis , xciv, 
xti, Ixv , vti : and Gnmli, Sejakpur and Farbadi AKK , pi., xUi and SomcriidtAir, 
pis. 1 x 11 , and Ixxt 

“ E. g , the temples at Sunak, Rnhavi, Gorad, Burgess, AS17/., Dt, pis 
Ixxxi, xciii and cit and Somanatha and Gnmh Consens, o c , pis tv, and ix 
and XXV and xxvi 
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shape of a broad indented leaf which is more or less the same everywhere, 
whereas slight variations do occur m the other two. 

The fashion of decorating the door-jambs does not seem to be popular 
in the ancient period, for the door-jambs of all early cave-temples* are 
devoid of any floral or geometnc design though we have to note that such 
decorations are found in profusion on the railing pillars and lintels 
of the Buddhist stupas. Floral and other designs appear on the Gupta 
cave at Udayagiri, and structural temples at Deogarh, and Bhumaia.‘ 
Since then the door-jamb decorations of the type found in later temples 
became common These remarks also hold good with regard to the 
designs at other two places on temples. For the basement design it may 
be added that there are hardly any pre-Gupta structural temples. And 
though all the Gupta temples do not seem to have elaborately moulded 
bases, still, it appears, that their flat bases were ornamented with designs.” 

With the vogue of moulded bases, the designs on them degenerated 
into conventional forms . indented lotus leaf, diamond set m with a flower, 
and others, some of which we And in the temples of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

A study of the evolution of designs above referred to is deferred at 
present for lack of clear, well-defined photographs from the Gujarat- 
Kathiawar temples. 


‘ For instance the Lomas Rishi Cave and the Caitya Caves at Ajanta, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, cf Codnngton, o. c., pis 1 A, 4, 5 B, C. 

- Ibtd.t pis 29 and 31, Banerji, MASI , No. 16. pi. iv 
’ Codnngton, 0. c , pi. 31, B, at Bhumara, (Banerji, o. c., pl„ ii ), however, 
the base is moulded still nnadorned. 


PART m 

CHAPTER V 


CULTS 


ARCHITECTURAL style classified temples of Gujarat into pre- 
Caulukyan and Cauluhyan and various sub-groups. Religion would 
classify them into ^aiva, Vaisnavai Brahma, Saurya, and so forth. But 

this IS not enough. It is interesting to know 
ClanSheatioB o «mp «s gjjy gpecaj s,gns or features 

of each shnne, and to what e\tent these were common. 

The inquiry is directed to a shrine which is designated according to 
the cult image placed in it. This is analysed under the following heads — 


Cult image, (b) Image on the door-Iintel. (c) Images on the 
p anrf above the door-frame, (d) Imag^ on the principal niches round the 
shnne. (e) Orientation of a shrine, (f) Pradahstitmmrei or 
Ambulatory passage, (g) Nandi, diva’s bull, m the mandapa facing the 
shrine. 


The temples 
Saiva Tem^es 


designated as ^aiva are situated at (a) Bilesvara,' 
(b} Sunak', (c) Sandera', (d) Ruhavi', (e) Gorad‘, 
(f) Virta,' (g) KamtoT-Solanki^ (h) Wadhwan 
( Ranakdevrs ),” (i) Sejakpur (Navalakha),* ** (j) Anandapur (Anante^ara),*”, 
(k) Somnath” (1) Gumli (Navalakha)” (m) Sarnal (Galtesvara).” 


At (b), (d), (f), ^iva IS called Nilakontha; at (e), Somesvam; at 
(k), Somamtha, at (g), Sandalesvaia; at (j), Anantesvara, at (a), perhaps 
Bilemra, while at (c), andO), the shrines are no more in use, as the 
iMgas are removed’*, for (h), Cousens gives no name. 


* Ckiusens, SomanStha, p 40 
■ Ibtd.v 109. 

< Ibtd.y 111 
« Ibtd.,p 91 
» Ibid, V. SI. 

>1 Jbtd , p 60 » 

» Burgess, ASWI., VIII, p. 95. 

** Also at (k) Somanatha, 


> Burgess ASWI , IX p 103. 

• Ibid , p lOB 
■ Ibid,, 

* Cousens, o e , p 54 
"> Ibid., p. 60. 

Ibid., p 36; also Burgess, AH/C., p. 179 
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But though a IS so differently odled, the cult image everywhere 
( except where it is removed ) is or was a It nga^. 
uli Image places, it must be said that the linga 

is not old 

The image on the door-frame or hntel at (c), (d), (e), (f), and (h) is 
that of Ganesa; for(a), and (b),it is not recorded, 
Image on tbe oor nte (i), (j), (k), and (l), it seems to have 

been destroyed. 


(C) and (d) have Brahnra, Visnn and ^iva on the pand above the door- 
frame , (h) has Ganera, Brahma, ^iva and Visnu ; 

awfThrdM^fa^e and (1). either they have 

been not recorded by oversight, or they did not 
exist, or if they did exist, are now destroyed or removed, at (k), the panel 
seems to have been replaced by ordinary slabs of stone. 

At (a), there are no niches. 


(b) has: 

Imagei m the principal 
niches round the shrine 


in the back-niche facing west Natera , 
m the niche „ north Kali, 

in the niche facing south Tnpurantaka.* 


(c) has : 


in the back mche ( west ) 


^iva; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Visnu , 

II II 11 II 

south 

Brahma 

has* 

in the back niche 

west 

Umamahesvara, 

in the niche facing 

north 

Brahma-Sarasvatl, 

» II 11 II 

south 

LaksmI-Narayana. 

has : 

in the back niche 

(east) 

Mahakala ; 

in the niche kicing 

north 

Natek, 

If If If If 

south 

Bhairava. 


(0 has same as (e). 


‘ At Somanatha, according to Alberuni, the cnlt image was a hnga. It may 
be a liugodbbavaniurtt aiso, as some Muslim writers allege tbat they saw an 
idol See Cousens, o, c , p 20-21 

* Burgess, here, as at many places, calls the image Bhairava, which is not 
quite correct 
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For (g), there is no mention; (h) has niches but no images, for 

(i), Cousens' information is not specific; he says “among the principal images 
on the walls are Bhaicava, MahalmlT, (Natek), Siva-ParvatT, Lakshmt- 
Narayana, Vishnu, Ganapati, Brahma, and Sitala-Mata." 

(j) has: 

the back-niche (west) empty; 

in the niche facing north ICala Bliaitava; 

„ ,j „ „ south Camunda. 

(k) had niched-imagcs, but they are completely mutilated, while the 
back of the shrine is destroyed. 

( l ) has: 

in the back niche (west) ^iva-Par\'atT ; 

in the niche facing north Laksmi-Nnrayana', 

„ „ „ „ south Brahma-Saiasvati. 


(a), (b), (c), (d), (i), ( 3 ), (k), and ( 1 ) face the cast; while (e), 

_ . (f), (g) face the west ; for (h), there is no 

Onentation , 

information. 


Pndaknnainarga 


Nandi 


Only (a), ( 1 ), (k) and (l) have bad 
pradakstnamarga. 

At (a), (b), (i), there is a Nandi; for the rest 
there is no indication. 


This analysis shows that the majority of the old ^iva temples in 
Gujarat have or had, besides a hnga, 

(1) Ganek on the door-frame; 

(2) the tnad with ^iva in the centre, and sometimes Ganek also on 
the panel above the door-frame; 

( 3 ) in the niches round the shrine: 

(a) ^iva, Visnu and Brahma, sometimes with their consorts also; 

(b) only ^iva gods and goddesses; 


( 4 ) sometimes ( often in larger temples ) a pradaisindmarga , 

(5) the face on the east or the west ; 

(6) Nandi. 


Vaisnava Temples 


Vaisnava temples, so far found, are at Kadvar* 
and perhaps the " Old temple " at Than* and 


the one at Manod.’ 


^ Cousens, 0 . c., p. 38. 

* Burgess ASW2 , ix, p. 109-110 


' Ibid,, p 48 
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At Kadvar the cult image is of Varalia , on its pedestal are Narasimha, 
Visnu on Garuda, and ^ira-Parvati. On the door-frame is Visnu, while 
Ganesa is a little above him. Above this, there is a panel with Sutya, 
Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and Soma or Candra. On either side of the door- 
^vay, at the bottom are the river-goddesses Yamuna and Ganga, now 
much defaced. On the outside there are no niches. Cousens does 
not mention what side it facesi but, I think, it faces the east'. It has a 
pi adak’stitamai ga. 

At Than the "Old temple” has • 

(a) no cult image now, but has an 5sff»Kr-seat-for the image, (b) in 
the niches, on the south, Ganapati, with a female on the north Ganga, 
upon a inakaia, on the west (back) Varaha. 

(c) The face to the east. 


The temple at Manod, Burgess calls it on the plan, that of Narayana, 
but gives no details in the text. Its analysis is therefore not possible. 

Very fmv temples of Brahma are known, none, so far, from Kathiawar. 

In Gujarat there is one at Khed-Btahma®, Idar 
Temples of Brahma Mahikantha, outside Gujarat, at the foot 

of the hill at Vasantgadh®, Sirohi State, also near Prayagtirtha, 
Delwada,® ( this is very recent, built m 1832 A D.}, at Dudahi®, in Lalitpur ; 
at Khajraho®, and at Sevadi®, in the Jodhpur State. 

The Khed-Brahma temple m Gujarat is here discussed. 

Its sculptured walls seem to be as old as the 12th century,® but the 
temple might have been renovated. It is still m use, being worshipped by 


* The plan does not say anything, but the two photographs, (Cousens, 
0 . c„ pi, xxx-xxm), indicate this 

’ Consens, Ibid., suggests it may be Vamanavatara, 

* ASMB , 1906-7, p. 174, 

* AStWC., 1905-6, p 50, photo, no, 2672 This could not be traced in the 
Pnncc of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

* Watson JIInseMm Report, Rajkot, 1902-3, p. 15 

‘ AS/WC , 1905-6, p 51, also Cunningham, ASI ,X, p 93 
^ Ibid. • ASWR , ^06-7, p 174. 

* Consens, ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 174, fig 6. itS/17C , 1908, p 6, refers to 
photographs nos 3039-51. These could not be traced in the Fnnce of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 
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Ihe Khedav^a Brahmans, who are Audichas and followers of ^ukla 
Yajurveda.* 

The temple is oblong’ and has * 

(a) a cult image of Brahma ; 

(b) on the door lintel, Ganesa; 

(c) in the principal projecting niches, figures of Brahma ; 

(d) the face to the east. 

Another of its peculiarities may be noted There is an unusually large 
number of female figures on the walls, and t\\aa<ttadtkpalas are represented 
in female form.’ 

On the essential nature of a Siaiva, Vaisnava and Brahma shrine some 
light IS thrown by the triple shrine at Kasara.’ 

Here the ^aiva shrine lias . 

(a) aftitga; 

(b) Ganesa on the door lintel ; 

(c) in the niches only ^aiva gods and goddesses ; 

(d) the face to the east. Other details arc not mentioned 

The Vaisnava shnne (a) had an image which is now remoxed, 
(b) has the face to the south, and (c) all the figures on the walls and 
niches Vaisnava. Burgess does not mention what the "dedicatory image" 
on the door frame was. 

The Brahma shrine had an image of Brahma, which now seems to bo 
removed, has the face to the north, and (c) on the xvalls figures of Brahma 
either standing or with Sarasvatl s^ted on his knee. 

Correlating now the results of the essential characteristics of each 

SaivR Templee shnne as shown at Kasara with those of indixi- 
dual temples of ^iva, Visnu and Brahma, the 
^iva temples may be grouped into two mam classes: — 

(a) Fure-having ^va figures only; 

(b) Mixed-^iva as the pnncipal, other gods-Visnu and Brahma — 
subsidiary. 

* For details of worship see Ibtd 

* Couseos seems to regard this as a special feature of a Brahma temple, 

* Ibtd , p, 176 : rather deots of these gods 7 

* Burgess, A 8 IP/., IX, p. 1051. Couseos reports another triple shnne at 
Farbadi, o c., p, 62, and says that it was dedicated to Siva, Vlsun, Surya or Brahma. 
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To (a) thus belong the temples at Sunak, Gorad, Virta, Anandapur, and 
perhaps Somnath, to (b) those at Sandera, Ruhavi, Sejakpur, and Gumli. 

For Vaisnava temples no definite results can be gathered because of 
dearth of material. But it may be said that the 
aunava emp es temple at Kadvar and the “Old temple” at Than 

continue the Gupta tradition, in as much as they include the goddesses Ganga 
and Yamuna, while the Kasaia (triple) shrine is after the Caulukyan fashion. 

As regards the orientation nothing can be said definitely, for the temples 
in two instances face south or east. 


Temple of Brahma 


For the temple of Brahma the following facts 
emerge, that it has. 


(a) a cult image of Brahma , 

(b) niches containing figures of Brahma ; 

(c) Ganek on the door-lintel, 

(d) the face to the east or north. 

Temples of Surya are found at (a) Gop (?)*, (b) Visavada* (?) 
_ , , - (c) Kinderkheda*, (d) Pasthar,‘ (e) Sutrapada,* 

empeso urya Than,* (g) Bhimanatha, (Surya-Narayana),’ 

(h) Triveni near Somnath,* (i) Bagavadar,* and (]) Modhera.'* 


(a) and (b) have no cult image now but might have had a Surya 

Cult Imaiie image, (c), (d), (e), (f), (h), (i) have images of 

Surya, but they may not be as old as the temples 
themselves. Positively at (f) and (i) they are modem. At (j) the image 
has disappeared, but the asa»(r-seat-reniains, on which are carved seven 
horses of Surya. 


No information for (a), (b) and (c). At (d), (e), (f), and (i) there is 
Ganesa on the door-frame. For (g), and (h) there 


Imajo on the door-Iintel 


IS no information. At 0 ) the figure is destroyed. 


Images on the panel (c)* (<l)> (s) ^^^Te IS no 

ahove the door-frame information 


At (f), (b) and (i) are navagrahas, and at (j) there are seated figures 
of Surya. 


> Consens, Somanatha, p 37, also Bnrgess, AKK,, p 187 
’ Ibtd , p 44 * 2btd , p 42 * Bnigess, AKK , p 186 

t Consens, o c., p, 41 * Ibtd., p. 46. ^ Burgess, ASI7/., IX, 73. 

* Consens, o. c , p 28 ’ Ibtd., p 71 Bnrgess, ASWI , IX, p. 71, 

18 
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At (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) there are no niches, for (i) and (g) there is no 
. tt. • 1 information. At (i) and 0) there arc standing 

nicreIwnatlie«Er‘’" ^^ures of Surya. at (h) on the north niche is 

Laksmi-Narayana , on the south Brahma and 
SarasvatT; on the west Uma-Mahesvara. 

_ , (a),(e), (f), (g) and (h) face the east , for others 

OnentatioD xi. > r x 

there is no information. 

All have pradakstuamarga except (c), (f), 
ra a mamatja Specific information. 

Summarising these results it can be said that Surya temples have; 

(a) a cult image ( mostly standing } , 

(b) the image of Ganesa on the door>lintel ; 

(c) on the panel above the shrine-door cither navagrahas or 
Surya figures, 

(d) in the niches (i) Surya figures, and (ii) in some temples also 
other gods and goddesses, 

(e) the face to the east ; 

( f) and usually a pradakst namarga. 

Old temples of goddesses, found till now, are two* (l) Limbojt Mata,’ 
at Delmal, (2) VyaghresvarT at Dhinoj*. To this 
may be now added the ^Itala Mata at Filudra.' 


Temples of Goddesses 


The first temple is not very old, but it is a reconstruction of the old 
one. It IS now dedicated to Limboji Mata, so called because her image 
was found under a nimb tree ( Mehaazadtrachta } , and this tree is 
said to be the home of Visnu, and worshipped in the case of smallpox.' 

The temple of Limboji-Mata has . 

_ fc 

(a) a cult image ; 

(b) Ganek on the door*lintel , 

(c) a panel of seated dems above the door , 

(d) the face to the north , 

No information on the mched-figures round the shrine and the 
pradakstndmdrga is available 


* Bnrgess,AST7/.IX,p 87. * Ibtd.,’p.llQ 

* Annual Report of tht Archaeological Department, Baroda State, 1936*37, 
p, 6, pi vxi. 

< Burgess, o c , p 88 citing BG , IX, p. 385 Even now on the first of 
Chaitra sudi, observed as the new year day, people In GnjaiSt and particularly in the 
Deocan eat and dnnk the juice of mmb leaves with sugar 
‘ It is described under Iconography 
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For the temple of Vj^ghresvatl^ there is not much information. As it 
now stands, it is rebmlt. But it faces the east. 

The temple of ^Itala Mata : 

(a) or had an image of ^itala’, 

(b) an image of a 4>atmed goddess on its door-lmtel ; 

(c) the face to the east ; 

(d) various gods and goddesses on the outside of the shrine-wall , 

(e) an image of Uma-sa7ut(r-§iva on the ktkhaia, just above the 
shnne-wall. 


Conclusion 

The result of our analysis of shrmes dedicated to 
different gods and goddesses shows that — 

(a) Temples of i 

^iva generally ffice the east or west; 

11 

Visnu even south. 

111 

Brahma east or north , 

IV 

Surya usually east , 

V 

A devt north or east, 


(b) Ganapati is in the centre of the door-lmtel generally m all shnnes. 

(c) 1 A purely Saiva shrine has ^aiva ^anvaradevatas , 

II An ordinary Esin's shrme has other deities as well , 

III A purely Vaisnava shrme has Vaisnava gods and goddesses ; 

IV A shrme of Surya has Surya figures in niches besides those of 
other gods on walls , 

V A purely Brahma shnne has figures of Brahma in the 
principal niches round the shrme. 

The conclusion indicates that there were no hard and fast rules for the 

- , orientation of a shrme, but generally the east 

KemaTKt #1 * ^ 

was preferred. Ganapati bad come to occupy, 
at least m Gujarat, the position which he occupies now, the position of an 
auspicious deity, NangaJamtn ft or Vtghnaliartd, 'Remover of obstacles' 
and as such was placed in the centre of the door-lmtel m almost every 

temple And this, m no way, indicates ( or indicated ) that the temple was 
dedicated to &\a ’ 

\ She IS said to be the patron goddess of Sonls (goldsmiths), and of the Me&i 
Snmali Viniyas. Bnrgess, o c , p 110 

* The Report does not mention it, bnt I one this information and the details 
given here to Dr Hirananda Sastri, Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, nho 
kindly sent me other photographs of the temple for stndy 

* Consens admitted this in ASWR , 1906-7, p 177, though he still doubted 
If Gaaesa would be so placed in a Vaisnava temple Hon ever, in his SoiimnSt/ia, 
he seems to follow Bnrgess, and regards Ganesa on the door-lmtel as an indication 
of a Siva temple 
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CLASSIFICATION of temples on the basis of the cult image 
illustrated the populanty and distnbuhon of different cults. More 
light on these various gods and goddesses of each cult is thrown by a 
discussion of im^es found in Gujarat. 

Description of images broadly falls into the following groups 

(1) ^aiva or ^ivite images, which include ^iva, his \arious forms, 
his ganas, and goddesses. 

(2) Vaisnava or Visnuite images, which include 24 forms of Visnu, 
his avataras, and goddesses. 

(3) Brahma, or images of Brahma, Sara5\atT and others. 

(4) Saurya or images of Surya, his consorts, attendants and navagi alias, 

(5) Miscellaneous (Hindu)* River goddesses, Vayu, Rsis etc. 

(6) Jama or images of Jinas, Yaksas, Yaksinis and others. 

Majority of the images discussed here eMst today in the temples 
mentioned before, and they are arranged into \arious groups according to 
the architectural style of the temples. This enables us to treat the images 
chronologically. Loose sculptures are subsumed under the lanous groups 
on styhstic considerations. 

In each group of images the order followed is the one observed by 
Gmpinath Rao’ and often his terminology is adopted. But it must be said 
that this IS for the sake of convenience and clarity only. For many of his 
terms are late and South Indian in ongm,' and rarely used in Guj'arat. 

Among the earliest ^iva images is the one of Ganapati. It is seated 
Gana ati on one of the cOTfytT-windows on the \\est side 

of the stkhara of the Gop temple.' Its detailed 
description is not possible as the photograph* does not show the figure 
clearly Perhaps it is seated in ardhaparyanha. Ganesa in this position 
IS found in a medallion in a cai<3ia>window once adorning some part of the 
5 th century Gupta temple at Bhumara' 

^ Elements of Htndu Iconography, 4 volnmes. 

* They are too mnchSanskntized. * Bnrgess, il/ir/r., p. 187. * Ibtd , pi h. 

* Banerji, JETASZ , No 16, pi zifzui, also , 1920-21, pi xsiii 

CoomBtasmmy says that the earliest image of Ganapati, now hnowo, is perhaps the 
one represented on the Amanvati coping See his Yaksa, I, p. 7, pi 23, fig. 1 and 
Burgess, Stupas of Amaravatt, pi. xzz, 1 
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Next in time is the Ganapati figare(?) standing m a niche on the south 
side of the "Old Temple” at Tlun/ 

After this, Ganapati is usually found seated on the lintel of the door- 
frame of the shrine At Kad^^r he is seated on one knee, the other is 
raised up. The trunk is turned to the left. The symbols are not visible.” 

Ganapati figures in asimilar position elsewhere are not published. In the 
14th century temple at Than* Ganapati is seated in the position described 
previously But his head is too large and resembles a real elephant head 

Standing figures of Ganapati weie also current. A huge (about 6 feet) 
mutilated figure nowhes near the sun temple on the Hiranya, near Somnath. 

One such figure is found in a panel from Kapadvanj, now in the 
Pnnce of Wales Museum, Bombay. The figure* stands in dmbhatiga 
pose between hvo pilasters, has four arms, the hands on the right carry 
a stick (bamboo), and ankusa (?) the objects in those on the left are not 
clear. The trunk is turned to the left As the belly is not very bulging, 
the figure may be called a Taruna Ganapati.* The figure is to be placed 
in the late 13 th or 14th century on the style of the accompanying figures." 

The earliest ^iva image, so far available, is found on the door-frame 
g of the Kadvar temple ’ It is seated in ardhapat- 

' yanka on a lotus, the ngbt knee is bent, and the 

left raised up, lias 4 hands: the right ones hold a tnstila, and aksaviala, 
the left ones a sat pa (?) and hamandaltt. Evidently it is a Sukhasanamurti, 
but none of such images described by Rao" holds a kamaiidalu and a mala. 

From the same place comes the Uma-Mabesa image." ^iva is seated 
in lahtasana on a iiandi, on his left lap is Uma, now much defaced 
All the hands of a (and even of Uma) are broken, except the upper 
right one bearing a /nsilZa.” 


' Cousens, SoiiianStha, p 48, pi 1 Consens says in a footnote {Ibtd , 1) 
that it may be Vanha, bnt the head is missing and no further comment is possible 

* Ibid , pi xsxiv. ’ Ibid , pi. xluc 

* See Fig 66 B Cl. Rao, Iconography, I, i, p 52 

e I cannot sayqmtepositiiely, for similar figures found from Satmnjaya, and 
non in the India Museum, London, Nos IM 100-1916, are placed in A D 1000, 
though it must be said that they are totally different from the known Caulnkyan 
figures of the period * Consens, o c , pis xxui and xxxiv, 

’ See, 0 c., II, 1 , pp 129-130 ’ Consens, o c , pi xxxv, 

“* Cf Rao, 0 c , II, i, p 133, the figures here correspond very much to the 
description giien in Rupamandana 
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Identical is the figure from Navalaklia temple, Gumh,‘ and the other 
from Kapadvanj, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. In the 
last diva's lower right hand is in vatadamudia, while the left embraces 
Unra, who seems to hold in her left hand a lotus stalk or mirror (?)• 
Her left leg hangs down, as is usual m such figures.’ The Gumli 
and Kapadvanj figures resemble much in motive and ticatment of the 
facial expression, and may be placed m the late 13th century, the Gumh 
a little earlier of the two. 


Smhacamttttis o{ Siva 


The Nilaliantha temple at Sunak presents us with an Andhakasuravadha- 
murti. It IS in a niche on the south side of the 
shrine.' Burgess calls it Bhairava,' but, as the 
description will show, it is a form of ^iva, assumed while killing the 
demon Andhaka. 


^iva stands in an altdha posture*, his left leg is bent, and the right 
earned a little backwards and held stiff. Ho had 8 arms (or perhaps 
more ), but noiv only 4 remain His upper left hand holds (?) the demon, 
while the other upper left and right hold the stretched elephant-skin in 
the shape of a ^tabhdinandala* the lowest right hand seems to hold a 
disc-like object (?) Below him stands perhaps the apasmarapuruta in 
altdha posture, on the right stands a figure (indistinct), on the left a 
figure with a short curved dagger (?), perhaps Kalf or Yogesvarl.* The 
figure resembles m a few respects a similar form of ^iva from the Kailasa 
temple, Ellota’ 

A slightly different figure is illustrated from the Vdyad step-well.' 
Burgess again calls it Bhairava, but here the scene is more clear. The 
demon is pierced by the sword (or ftisula’) of the lower right hand. There 
are no other figures, except one at the foot of ^iva holding something (?)> 


Though both the Sunak and Vayad figures are similar m motive, the 
treatment of the physical features and ornaments is very different. The 
Sunak figure is refined and its facial features are well cut,” while the 
Vayad figure is more expressive of fierceness, but lacks llie fineness of 
Sunak's. These differences correspond to the age of the sculptures: 
Sunak, 11th century, Vayad late 13th or 14th. 


I Consens, o c., pi., xxvl, alio Fig 60 now in tho Rajkot Musonm. 

* See Rao, II, 1, pis xxi and xxvl, fig, i, 

» Burgess, ASiy;.,lX, p, 104, pl.lxxxv, fig 2 * /fed. 

* Adopted with modifications from Rao, o.c., II, 1, p. 193 ' Cf , Ibtd. 

^ Ibtd., pi xlvii • Burgess, AS1F/., IX pi. ovi 

* Cf. Rao, 0 0 , II, 1 , p, 193, Particularly of the nose and eyes. 
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Dancing postures of ^iva are often met with in Gujarat temples, 
Nrtia rtis usually on the Bade niche of a ^iva shrine But 

majority of them are severely destroyed, rendering 
them useless for description. 


One of such mutilated ^iva sculptures is figured by Burgess from the 
l^Ilakantha temple, Sunak.* The legs are completdy broken, so also 
the right arms excepting the upper one holding a /;is»7a, the back bands 
seem to stretch the elephant-skin in the form of a ptabhamandala.^ 
Without the exact position of bands and legs it is difficult to name 
the dance, that it is dancing is supported by the side figures, one of 
which is playing on a flute, the other on a drum ( or drums ). It may be 
the Tandava dance of ^iva, or fiie Gajahamurti in which ^iva is 
represented holding the skin of an elephant, and this seems to be done 
by the Sunak image by its back hands. Its pose also resembles that of 
the Gajahamurti.' 


Real Bhairava is found among one of the sculptures on the Baroda 

Bhalrava dancing, has a grinning 

face and 4 arms. The hands on the right hold 
a sword, and something which is now indistinct, those on the left, a 
kaman^alu or (?) and a rosary (?) There is a garland of 

skulls, below, on the leftside, is a dog Stylistically it is to be placed 
in c. 1250 A. D. 


Cousens mentions two other Bhairavas. (l) from the temple of 
Somanatba, lying among the loose sculptures, (2) from the central niche 
on the south wall of the shrine of Anantemra Mabadeva, Anandpur. 

The Somanatba image is standing, has a moustache and beard, bad 8 
arms of which only 3 remain, of these one holds a sword, another a vajra, 
and the third, perhaps a decapitated head by the hair.' In none of the 
\aneties described by Rao® has Bhairava a beard. The figure seems to be 
a late production. 

The Anandpur image is described as rude, having a dagger in one of 
his 4 hands and trampling upon a human being.^ The description accords 


* 0 c , pi Ixxx\’. 

^ This IS nnasual, not found in the inodes described and illustrated by Rao, 
0 c , pp. 252-270 

' Cf Rao, II, 1 , pi zxxii images from Daiasuram 

* Burgess, Anitqnitses of Dabhat, pi xx, Bg 3 ® Somanatha, pi vil 

' Seeoc,Il, 1 pp 176-182 * Cousens, oc,p 60 
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m many respects with the known images of Bhairava/ but m the plate 
cited by Cousens the figure is quite indistinct ’ 

The figure at Modhera, "to the north of the entrance, among the larger 
reliefs on the wall" worshipped now as Kala- 
Bhairava IS really a figure of Agni as suggested by 
Burgess ‘ "it is a standing male figure. %vith three faces' and three arms— one 
left and two right, and three legs-two left ( one behind the other) and one 
right ” In his upper right hand there is a curved dagger. This figure in 
some respects resembles the Agni figure in the ^iva temple at Kandiyur, 
Travancore, which has two heads, three legs and among the weapons a 
curved dagger in the left hand.' On this analogy therefore the Modhera 
figure may be identified with that of Agni.' 

Another image from Modhera described by Burgess as " ^u’a standing 
with Nandi beside him"' may be called Vrsavahanamurti representing the 
milder aspects of ^iva, which is so popular in South India.' 

^iva as Lakulik is found at Karvan* ** (Kayavarohana), said to be the 
home of the Lakullsa cult. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
wrote an exhaustive article’' on the subject and 
llustrated two images from the temples of Naklesvara and Rajarajesvara. 
Here the figures form part of a Un^a, and so only the head and part of the 
body are shown We miss therefore the real representation of Lakultk, 
hence it is difficult to decide the age of the images." 

Usually Lakullsa is represented as seated on padmasana, with penis 
erect, and a citron fruit {mdtuhnga) in the right hand and a staff in the left.'. 


Lakullsa 


* See Rao, o c , II, i, pi xlii, Bhairavae from CalcuttB, Madras and Bombay* 

> Cousens, O.C., pi Ixx. » AS1W,IX, p77 

* Ibtd, I have myself seen this figure and so the uords "appears" etc. have 
been omitted from Burgess’ description < Rao, o c., II, It, pi clii 

* The three legs of Agni denote tnple existence on earth ns fire , in the 
atmosphere as lightning , in the sky as the sun Cf , Ibid., p. 521. 

’ Burgess. ASWI , p 78. • Cf , Rao, II, i, p 353, pi cviii 

* In the Galkwar’s territory, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 miles north-cast 
of Miyapm railway station. BG„ I, p. 33 and fn. 1. At Negapatam, Tanjore, 
there is a temple of Ka^rohanaswami 

** ASIAR,, 1906-7, pp. 185-6, figs 4 and 5 

BG , 1, 83, says that from some of thefigures on the door-frame and loose sculp- 
tures lying about Karvan the Laknll&i temple seems to be of the 10th or 11th century, 

M Sometimes the positions of these emblems is reversed. See Bbandarkar, 
0 e , p 186 , also for figs from other places 
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Very often a band of cloth, called yogapatia, is seen going round the knee- 
cap, symbolizing that the god is in meditation ’ 

Unfortunately no image of Lakullk is reported’ and illustrated from 
Northern Gujarat or Kathiawar, though epigraphic evidence* shows that 
the Lakulik cult flourished at Somnath in Kathiawar. 


Outside Gujarat,* LakulTk is found at Achalesvar,* Mt. Abu, at 
Kayadra, at the foot of the same mountain on the door of the ante- 
chamber of the temple of Kasivisvesvara, at Chohtan and other places in 
Rajputana. Without seeing these images it is not possible to date them, but 
the Chohtan image is found along with an inscription of V. S. 1365 (A.D. 
1308-9). Lakullk is also found on the monohths atLalpeth, near 
Chanda, C. P. and at Ujjain. 


Saiva goddesses 


Very few images of the goddesses of the ^iva 
pantheon have been preserved and illustrated. 


Figures of ParvatT are found on the Baroda gate, and the temple of 
l^lika Mata, Dabhoi. The figure on the Baroda gate is in lalitasaHa; 
has 4 hands the upper right holds a fmgtr in a circle, lower & padmaCf), 
upper left has Ganapati, lower a kantattdalu. The vahana is an 
alligator.* According to Rao* this would be an aspect of Parvatl. 

The second figure on the west face of Kalika Mata’s temple stands 
in samahhanga ( erect, without any bends ), has 4 hands : the lower two 
arc broken, the upper right holds a Itnga, the left a Ganapati.’ The inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal calls it Antgadevl* But this representation is 
identical with that of ParvatT given by Rupamandana,' the lower hands, 
now broken, should have held an aksatmla and kamandahiy' 

At the same place" is a figure which may be identified with Mahakali. 
It stands in tribhanga, the right hands hold a damarn, and insula, the left 


1 For a LakolIa-liLe figure from naUve America, see Sankalia, 'An American 
rcrtility Figure and Lakuli^i,’ Indian CuUurt, January 1938, p 358. 

’ Excepting one from De\U Vanso!, MebmadSbad taluka, Kaira Dist. 
PRASWC . 1915, p. 8 

* See below * See ASIAR , 1906-7, p. 184. 

' Bnrgess, UnMof, p], XX, fig 11. ■ Oe,I, ii, p 360. 

' Burgess, Dabhot, pi xv * Jbid , reads, Sri-Dtvt 

^ Cf Rao, I, li, p 120 and p. 360 

Cf also FSrvati from Ellora, , pi cviii, fig ]. It differs only in tbe 
cnlting and modelling, otherwise tbc motive is Identical 

Burgess, Dabhot, pi xiv (14), Fig. 1 
19 


II 
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hlialvanga with the head of a skull, and the lower is in abhaya. She is 
not a “skeleton with long pendant shrivalled breasts" as Burgess* describes 
her, but as prescribed by her sadhana, she has a thin waist ’ 

Figures of Mahi^suramardinl are frequently met with in Gujarat and 
elsewhere. At Sunak there is an old temple 
MabiBBBunmBrdui ^yhich seems to be dedicated to this goddess, as 

her figures are sculptured on the walls,* and two others, one of marble and 
the other of sandstone, are lying about the temple. Here the Bgure from the 
back niche of the shrine is described It stands in inhhanga, with its right 
leg on a lion, and the left on a buiTalo, whose head is cut olT. She seems 
to have had at least 8 hands, if not ten as prescribed by sdstras. In the 
right hands I can see only a khadga, and long insula , in the left a kheiaka , 
the rest of the emblems are not clear to me. The figure corresponds to the 
descnption given by Rao of Mahisasuramardinl from Stlparaim* 


Her representation, however, has its local touch, and differs from 
those at Bhumaia of the 5th century*, where the figure has 4 hands only 
and there is no lion, also from those cited by Rao and Kramrisch from 
Mahabaliputam," Gangaikondasolapuram,* Ellora,' Madras,' hlayurbbanj,’* 

and Mukhed ** ( Hyderabad-Dcccan ). 

\ 

Interesting figures of local goddesses come from hlodhcra, Sejakpur 
g and Delmal. At Modhera, there is a figure which 

* * IS riding naked on an animal (an ass or a buffalo).’* 

It seems to have 10 hands. The lowest two hold aksamala, (?) and 
kamandalu, while two others hold up a winnowing basket on her head, 
others are indistinct. This dcscnplion answers to some extent*' the 
description of the goddess ^Itala cited by Burgess” from Hindu Mythology, 
wherein she ndes naked on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head, with a water-jar in the left hand and a beson (besom ?) in 
the right 


* Ibtd , p 10. ^ Cf. Rao, o. c., I, i, 358, p. cvli, lig 1 

* Here Fig. 61 The temple's base and sbrinc-walls are at least of tbe 12th 
century as tbeir style of architecture shows. On one of the pillars in the front porch 
IS an inscription of V S. 1356 

* Rao, o. c„ I, 11 , p 345-46. • Banerji, MASI , No. 16, pi xlvb, 

* Rao, o.c , II, pi. Cl, cv ’ /bill , pi, ciii * -/hid., pi. civ. 

’ Ibtd., pi cii Iftdtan Sculpture, 110. Ibtd .Bg 99, 

Here Fig. 62 , ASlYi., IX, p. 80. If not in all the details. 

** Ibtd,, cibng RSs Mala, II, p. 327 , Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, (1882) p. 394 , 
Wilson's Works, II, pp. 21, and 192. 
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That the figure is of Sitala is confirmed by a similar figure reported 
by Cousens from Sejakpur/ where too the goddess is seated on an ass and 
holds a winnowing basket upon her head * 

It IS interesting to get archasological evidence of the ^itala-cult 
( from these images as well as the Sitala temple mentioned before ) dating 
as far as, atleast, the 12th century A. D.’ 

Bbattacharya suggests* that the image of Sitala might have e\'olved 
from the image of Kalaiatn, whom Hemadri in his Vt^tiudhaimofiara 
descnbes as ha^ ing a single braid of hair,* naked, nding an ass, her body 
besmeared with oil, and having hindalas and kaniapuia flowers 
in her ear.‘ 

The ^itala-cult ^vas prei'alent also outside Gujarat. Temples and 
sites dedicated to her still exist m the Punjab and Bengal, and are 
visited every year by thousands of people.' 

The goddess — now worshipped as Limboji Mata at Delmal,' 
lepresented with four arms, and her head surmounted by a snake-hood, 
in her upper right hand a U tkula, the lower in ahhaya ' m the upper left 
aghauta, andinthelower a on her right side a tiger, on the 

left a lion*~Burgess thinks may be a form of Durga. But she may be 
identified with the goddess Manasa, because of the snake-hood, which is 
said to be a true mark of her identification.*" 


' Cousens, Somanatha, p. 58. 

* This association of the winnoMing basket mth Sitala has perhaps given rise 
to a superstition in Gojarat that a winnoning basket should not be held over one s 
head, e\en in sport, because it >\ould cause small-pox [Sitala J on one’s body The 
superstition is not mentioned by Underhill, Hindu Religious Year , pp 42, 105, 167. 

* It IS rather strange that Eao {Iconography) has no reference to this 
goddess, tbongh Burgess sajs “Sitala is the same as Manamann of the Tamils, 
also called Mattangi and Vadugan^ ’’ Burgess, o. c., p SO 

* Indian Images, p 40. 

' Bhattaeharya’s translation here as "having a vina’’ seems to be vrong. 

* Ibid , footnote 3 , also Rao, o c , I ii, p 359 and Appendix, p 119 

* See Imp Gaz , .\II, p. 412 , XXIII, p 360-61 

* Bnrgess, /SB'/., IX, p SS 

’ Burgess' descnption " hand open with the palm turned ontnards and the 
Gnger pointing npwards", called by him varadamudra is wrong See Ibid 

C/, Bhattachaiya, o c , p 39 Her figures are said to be in the Rangpur 
Pansbad Museum. Vasn, Mayurbhat.ja Arch, Survey, p xxxviii, cited bj Ibid, 
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Vunu: Twenty'fourFonu 


Descnption of Visnu, his {orms and avatiiras must also begin with 
the figures found in the Vaniha temple at 
Kadvar. Here, on a panel above the door*fiame 
of the shrine, the central figure' on padmapltba, in utkaltkasana, 
with 4 hands bearing, upper right gada, lower in varada, upper left 
cakra, lower kankha( ?) and resting on the raised knee— may be identified 
with Tnvikiama, one of the 24 forms of Visnu according to the Padma- 
purana and Rtipantandana.^ 


The figure illustrated by Burgess from Suan Kansan Talao, Gumh’ 
and called simply 'Visnu* is also Trivikrama. 

Other varieties of the 24 forms of Visnu are shown by a panel' from 
Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
There are three figures all standing The first figure, from the right, has 
in its upper right hand padma, lower right hand cakra, upper left hand 
kankha, lower left hand gadd, and may be identified with Purusottama.' 
The second has in the above order gadd, padma, kankha, (the fourth is 
broken, but must have held cakra) and is to be identified with Adhoksaja 
The third has cakra, padma, gada and kankha and is to be identified 
with Vasudeva, according to Padmapurdna, and with Janardana according 
Xo Rtipamandan^ and Agmpurdna* Stylistically the sculptures belong 
to the 13th century.' 


Among the sculptures on the ivall at Kadvar is a mutilated standing 

Lakind Nata aa figure of LaksmT-Narayana." Visnu held in liis 
atayana hands gadd, and varadavtudrd , the upper 

left cakra, the lower embraced Laksml who m her left hand held a lotus 
stalk, and with her right embraced Visnu. 


Seated representation of this form is shown by a figure from Taibpur 
Kaira Distnct, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay Visnu 
IS in lalttdsana, the right leg dangling down , on the left is seated LalcsmT. 
His upper right hand holds a cakra, the lower is in varada, Laksml in her 


* Consens, SomanStha, pi. xaxii. 

* Rao, o. c.. I, I, p. 229 and 231 This Trivikrama is difTcrcnt from another 
form, bat having the same name assumed at the time of sending Ball to pdtSla 

* AKK., pi. xlvi, fig. 2 * Fig. 63 It Is lying unidentified. 

* Padmapurantt, Rao, o c , I, p. 232, Agmpurana, Bidyabinod, JlfAS/ ■ 
No. 2, p. 25. Rupamandaaa,, Ibtd., p. 229 

* Ibtd * Rao, 0 c„ p 230, * Bidyabinod, o c , pp. 25 and 29. 

' This and other questions are discussed at some length by mo in JBU., VII. 
iv, pp. 3-4 >0 Consens, o. c„ pi xxxv. 
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left hands holds a lotus. Below, under the left leg, is Garuda in human 
form. Iconographically these figures are correct ‘ But the Taibpur figure 
on stj’hstic grounds-the peculiar cut of eyes, roundish face, and the 
head-dress-is to be dated in the 13 th centurj'. 

Almost similar figure is found in a niche of the Visnu shnne at 
Kasara * It is a pity that it is almost destroyed, othenvise, we could have a 
specimen of the tj'pe of Visnu figure of a purely Caulukyan style. 

Some rare figures of Visnu I found at Sandera, in N. Gujarat and 
in the museums at Bombay and Rajkot. The 

Tn»lokyamofa.na 

( probably from Chandravati, near Palanpur ). Visnu is seated on his 
vahana (Garuda which is shown here in a human form), and has 20 arms, 
perhaps the largest number of arms endowed to Visnu either in sculpture 
or texts The two proper hands are held in dhyana or yogamudra. Of the 
remaining 18 hands, the 9 on the right (beginning from below) are 
either held in a niudra or carry symbols 1 is in vatadamudrd and also 
carrying a rosary; 2 cakia, 3 broken, but carried perhaps a citron, 
ivetjra, Sbatta, 6gadd; 7j>dsa, Skhadga, 9 in abhayamudrd. The 
corresponding left hands hold a kamandalu, sankha, 3, 4, 6, 7 seem to 
hold a dhanuh with three bends, 8 kheiaka; 9 in abhayamudrd. 

This unique figure seems to be a variety, as I have shown elsewhere,' 
of Tiailokj’amohana or Visvarupa form of Visnu. 

The figure from the Rajkot Museum' is also of white marble, and is 
identical — not only in general iconograpbical features, but also in the 
respective positions of the different symbols and in the shape of the 
muUtia and facial expression of Visnu — ivith that of the Sandera figure. 
Both the figures, therefore, are of the same period, 12th or 13th century, 
ai they resemble very closely the composite figure of Visnu' at 
Dclmal, N. Gujarat. 

The Prince of Wales iluseum, Bombay, possesses two figures of this 
\ .xricty of Visnu. Both are reported to have been found at Taibpur, 
Kaira District, and belonged originally to a parapet wall of a temple.’ 
The first figure* , astride on Garu Ja, is sculptured between two ringed* 
pilasters. It lias 10 hands, of vhich the tno proper hands are in yogamudra. 
Of the rest, the 4 hands, on the right beginning with the lower right, 
are* 1 in varadamudrd, 2 holding khadga 3 cakra , 4 in abhayamu drd. 


' Cl Rao, 0 c , I, I, p 25S-259. * Bnrgess, ASR'/, IX, pis xc-xci. 

* Tig 64 ‘ /HCT., MI. I, pp. 5-6 ' Fig 65 ® See below aod Fig, 73, 

Here Fig. 66 ’ For commeat on tbis skJBU , VII, i p 6 
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Those on the left have in the above order a hamandalu, a round citron-hke 
object which is half broken; gaddt the 4th is in abhayamudra. 
Iconogiaphically it seems to be a variety of Trailokyamohana or Vi5\arupa, 
while stylistically, though the figure comes from the Kaira District, that 
is from outside the Sarasivati Valley, still it betrays affinities Tilth the 
figures from N. Gujarat and ma> be dated m the 14tb century. 

The other figure* is similar to the above in pose, and in the number of 
hands it has But it is dissimilar from it because the position of some of 
the ^-mbols is difilerent, and has a difTerent kind of muhuta and facial 
features. The two proper hands are in yogamudra, ( obserr'e that the 
manner of shoTTing it is also different }, while the remaining 4 bands 
on the right are 1 in vardamudrd ; 2, 3, ^ carry cakra, gadd 
and khadga respectively, those on the left 1 hamandalu, 2 a round, 
karikhaAikt object, 3 a danda — ^like object, 4 khctaha. 

This figure also seems to be a tjpe of Trailoloamobana or Visrarupa 
form of Visnu, but in point of time, on stylistic grounds, is at least a 
century later than similar figures noticed abo\ e 


Avatansof Visan.Vualui 


Theshnneat Kadiar IS dedicated to the Varaha avatdra of Visnu. 

The imag^ as reproduced b>' Cousens,' stands in 
alidhasana: the right foot is placed on the 
coils of the serpent Sesa (who is represented Tntb 5 hoods and anjahhasla ) 
It has two arms : the right is on the hah and thigh ; and so also the left. 
The Vaxaha*head nses a httle abo\e that of BbudcT?, who is seated on the 
left shoulder of Varaha in Jalitasana. The figure is almost cut in the round 
and 15 well moddled, except the right band Tihicb looks stiff and lifeless,' 
and the left does not bend sufficiently but abruptly curves from the wrist.' 


Neither in the Gupta figure at Udaygin, nor in the illustrations ed^en 
by Bao from Mahabalipuxam,' Badami,' Rajim (C F.),* Fhalodi,' (Marwar) 
is Varaha so unadorned, even without the long garland, nor does BhudevI 
sit m such a way on the shoulder, nor ^esa represented thus. 


Another figure of Vaiaba is found in the Visnu shnne at Kasara in 
a niche on the kikhara* It is much mutilated, but the bent right band 


* Here Fig. 67. ’ SomanSiha, pi zzxv. 

* Stiff it should be, as it beats the weight of Bba, bnt the fingers of the hand 
cannot be in the position shown bj Consens Th^ ebonld be as in the Udaygin figure 

* Cf. in this respect the Udaygiri figure, Gwalior (c. 400 A. D.) Coomata* 
swamy, o. e , fig. 174 , Eramnsch, o. c , fig 63. 

* Rao, o. c., I, i, pi xzni ‘ Jfiid , pi. xxzvii * /bid., pi. zzzvill. 

* Vnd , pL zzziz fig. 2 ' Bnrgess, ASWL, pis. zozd. 
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supporting BhudevI, the forward thrust of chest and a long garland 
can be seen. 


Varaha \vith 4 hands (of which, of those on the right, one bears a gada, 
the other is placed on the kait , of the hands on the left one is bent, 
supports Bhude\T who sits in lalttasana with atijaltjiasia , the other is on 
the fonvard thigh and the right foot supported by ^esa and his wife by 
their hands ), is depicted in a niche m the Old Temple at Than.’ Artistically 
this figure is the best of the three discussed, particularly the positions of 
hands is perfectly natural. Unfortunately the face is completely peeled off. 
The ^esa and his wife are in striking contrast from other figures cited 
before, the nearest parallel being one from Phalodi,' Marwar, but even 
this differs considerably in details. 


Naiasimha, as found at Kadvar, is rather peculiar. Here the 

Narasimha figure is standing, or Sitting (?) ; its right leg is 

bent and placed on the back of a man (Garuda 
on^esa?), the other falls down. It has four hands: the two back ones 
arc thrown up, almost vertically , the front ones disembowel Hiianyakasipu, 
who IS lying on the lap of Narasimha, with his head towards the right. 
The face of Narasimha is that of a lion, ^vlth the tongue coming out. 

None of the figures reproduced by Rao,' or Coomaraswamy^ resemble 
this. The one from the Sirohi state, shovm by Kramriscb, has some 
resemblance with the pose of Narasimha, but it is othenvise too much 
complicated and advanced.' This pose, though having its local variations, 
was known at Garhwa, Allahabad, as shown by Bhattacbarya.' 


The figure of Narasimha on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi, seems to be 
unique.’ It has 3 faces, all human, is standing, and Hiianyakasipu is 
on its knees, being disembowelled by the lower two hands, the upper two 
hold clubOike weapons. 


A sculpture at hlodhera* portrays Visnu as Tnvikrama, taking three 
strides. It is badly destroyed, but preserves 
the main facts of the story. Its left leg is carried 
backirards, the right is stretched up to the chest, and seems to touch a 


Tnvikrama 


* Cousens, 0 c , pi, 1. ’ Rao, o. c , I, i, pi. xuix, fig, 2. 

* 0 c , I, i, pi xlii-\il * O c, fig 170 

' See Kramriscb, o c.. fig 35 Onginally from Devangaoa (Anadra), 

Strobl elate, c 1100 A D , ASJWC , 1906-7, p 29 

' O c.pl viii, fig 4 (about 400 A D} 

* Burgess, Dabhot, pi xx, fig 16 It seems to be nolmons to canoaical 
wotli as cited by Rao, 1, I, p 149 S’ ' Burgess, ASWI , IX, pi M, fig. l 
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solitary head. This is inexplicable.’ Below, on the left, is Vamana receiving 
gift from Bali; the figure on the right is, perhaps, the demon Namuchi.' 


The weapons, in hands on the nght, are scarcely distinguishable, and 
in the left hands, they are completely broken ofT. When complete the 
figure must be a nice piece of sculpture, as it is partly shown by the 
spirited action, indicated by the backward throw of the head and curve 
in the back. ]^o parallels can be cited from the illustrations published by 
Rao,* or others, which resemble this figure in the details of composition. 
The solitary head with Trivikrama’s foot in the mouth remains unique. 

Visnu as Ananta^yi or as called by Rao^ ^ayanamurti, is found in 
one of the niches on the cast side of the kunia 
antasayin Modhera.* The whole figure may be divided 

into three sections. In the central, Visnu lies, facing right, on ^esa which 
IS shown by his hoods only. Of the 4 hands, 2 are broken, of the rest one 
holds a cakra, the other lies along the body in varada pose, the legs cross 
each other, the right perhaps lay m the lap of Bhudevf, on the extreme right, 
now destroyed beyond recognition. Behind the head, is ^esa with 7 hoods ; 
below this, is a horse, facing left Above Visnu, in the same section, are an 
elephant, a bull, and a man. In the section above Visnu there arc niches 
having seated Suiyas (^), separated by ivarnors. In the lowest section are 
perhaps the Devas and Asuias churning with a rope ( in the shape of 
'\^suki's body).' 

The figures m sections one and three are unlike any seen in the 
sculptures of Anantsayin, whereas in the central section ahorse below 
Mesa’s hoods is unparalleled , only in facing towards the right docs Visnu 
resemble the Deogarh figure of the Gupta period.’ The sculpture belongs to 
about the 11th century A. D , the time of the temple of Surj’a at Modhera. 

Burgess illustrates a figure from Modhera,' which stands in 
saniahhania, has 4 hands, 3 of which arc 
ormo imu completely broken off, the upper fourth 

holds a ctrlii a. It v/eAm ktriiamttkuta, ktindalas and a long upavlta. 


' It might be Biabmi, for according to the story Visnn’s one foot reached 
avayga, and was worshipped by Bnhma See Rao, o. c., I, pi xlix, scene from 
Mababalipnram and p 166. 

* See Ib$d ■ See Rao, o. c , I, i, pis. xlviil-liii 

* O. e., 1, 1 , p. 90 ff ‘ Burgess, ASW/., IX. p Ivl, fig. 3. 

' Slight resemblance to figures in the lowest section is found in the figure from 
R?]pnti[na. See Rao, I, i, o c , pi xxxiv 

See Rao, o e., I, i, pi xxxii,*p, 110, 
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Behind the head is a canopy of 5 hooded cobra; below, on either side is 
an attendant. Burgess calls it a "Naga figure." 

But for the calra in the left hand, the figure may be identified with 
Nagadeva described by Rao from Amstmadhhedagam^ which has 4 
hands, stands on padmafifhat is profusely decorated and has a canopy 
of five-hooded cobra. But its two back hands are said to carry snakes, 
whereas the Modheia figure has a cakra This makes me feel that the figure 
is a form of Visnu, canopied by ^esa and should be called a figure of Visnu. 

At Manod, on a roof panel is a sculpture which Burgess calls Visnu 
seated on ^esa, and describes as follows .-whose 

lyamn ana scene (Mesa's) tail and those of the attendant 

snake devTs, interlaced and knotted together, form the border of the 
panel. The tails, in crossing from one side of the border to the other, 
enclose eight, somewhat oval, spaces round the circle, and in these are 
small sculptured figures, among which Narasimha and Varaha avataras 
can be recognised^ Burgess further says that ^esa, who is usually 
represented as a couch and canopy of Visnu, is here represented as the 
of the god, and portrayed with a human face with three snake- 
hoods, and WMth hands joined in reverence, and on either side the Nagls ; 
in the same attitude is Mesa’s wife AnantasTrsa shoivn perhaps twice (?) 

According to Burgess, Visnu’s right foot and left knee rest on the 
shoulders of iicsa, and the left foot is turned up towards the elbow. Further 
he says that Visnu who has 4 hands holds a cakra, and sdluka in his nght 
hands, the emblem in the left cannot be identified All round, from 
behind Visnu and ^esa, project what seem to be large flower-buds. 

The description is mostly correct except in a few points, but the 
identification of the scene, I think, is wrong.' First, the emblems in the 
liandc of Visnu cakra, padma,gadd, zxid'sankha. Of the last three, 
gadd in the upper left hand is clear enough , padma is shown perhaps full- 


‘ O c , II, il, p 556 ’ Burgess, ASW/ , IX, p, 109, fig. 10. 

* And his refercDcc to Visnu in tbcBidimi cb\c, ASWI , I, pi xsx, f also 
.MAS/, No 25 pi x\ii, n), seated on Sesa is misleading Here there is no doubt 
about the identification. Visiu Is seated in ardhapat^atika on the coils of Sesa, with 
5 hoods But It has no resemblance to the Manod sculpture as described above 

Ho icier, a relief onaceiliog at Badimi caielll where Visnu is seated in 
/e/itiser a, with a female (devil ) on either side, having the outer rim 8 oblongs 
which perhaps contain Xisin avataras (the photo is too indistinct for their 
identification) has some resemblance as far as the oblongs are concerned with the 
Vaacd scene But the latter is much more advanced, as it must be 

:o 
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blown, and therefore Burgess mistook it for a hngapltha', the hand bearing 
kankha is broken off. 

As regards the identification, I think, the scene depicts Kaliya- 
mardana-Krsna, Krsna trampling o\er the serpent Kaliya, who with his 
two consorts is shown as praying, and asking for forgiveness. Krsna is 
represented four-handed as Visnu, and the position of his feet and head 
suggests tramphng. Lastly, the projections, which look like flower-buds, 
seem to be fishes. 

This scene was suggested to me by similar but stylishly variant 
sculptures: one on a ceiling in the temple of Somanatha at Somnath, the 
second in the Vimala temple at Abu, and the third an illustration published 
by Cousens from a ceiling, ]ami Masjid, Mangrol*. 

In the sculpture at Somnath^ ^esa is represented as before, but the 
number of Nagls is seven. Krsna seems to have two hands only, the 
right IS held up and carries a cakra^ and with the left he holds a noose, 
which seems to pass through the nostrils of Kaliya * There are no fishes 
and representations of other avataras in the circle, but perhaps there are 
sculptures in the comers of the square-frame enclosing the inner circle. 

At Mangrol, the scene is similar Besides a number of Nagis, there 
are in the ovals, formed by interlocking serpent-bodies, various figures’ 
elephants, dog, fish, etc. Krsna has two bands, the right is held up and seems 
to hold a twig of a tree ( ^ ), the left is held near the chest in jndnamudra. 

The figure m the Vimala temple is not published in any English book. 
I saw it in a Gujarati book’ Here the scene is almost identical with that 
at Somnath. 

As suggested before, the scene at Manod, Somnath, Mangrol and 
Abu seems to be the Kaliyamardana with local variations in details, and not 
Visnu on ^esa. And though no temples exclusively dedicated to Krsna 
are found, still, i^ appears that scenes from his life were depicted. In the 
Vimala temple, Abu, there is a ceiling which shows Krsna fighting with 
other nudlas •' and in the Harsat Mata temple at Veraval,’ Krsna is 

’ Somanatha, pi. hxviu * See Fig 45 

* Here it is a simple wheel without spokes 

< As depicted in the BhBgavata Parana 

* The tips of the middle finger and thumb are joined together and held near 
the chest In the figure it is not clear whether it is the forefinger or the middle, if 
the former the mudra may be Vyakhyana 

‘ Jayantavijaya, Abu ^ Ibtd,, p 77 * Cousens, SmnanStha, pi zxiii. 
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shown holding up the mountain Gomdhana with his small Hnger. He is 
here given all the emblems of Visnu as at Manod , among these the cakra, 
gads and padma arc still visible. No doubt exists as to the identity of the 
scene, for in various sections are shown gopas, gopikas and cows. 


As a sculpture the figure at Somnath is well executed. The intricate 
details do not hide the principal actors of the scene . on the contrary 
these seem to show them at a greater ads'antage, while Krsna’s rhythmic 
trampling is contrasted with the utmost res'erence of ^esa. 


Vnisnava goddasses 


Two illustrations of the Vaisnava goddesses are here discussed. The 
first IS published by Burgess from among the 
sculptures at Modhera. The figure is seated in 
padmSsana on two lions. She had 4 hands, now broken. They might have 
had a lotus with a long stalk, a htlva fruit, an amrtaghala and a sankha.^ 
If so, this figure should be identified with LaksmT.* It is to be noted that 
on her head m the kcsabandJta is a klttunukha. 


The second figure is from Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay.' 

A cunous female figure is illustrated by Burgess from the sculptures 
on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi.' It has a lion's head crowmed by a crest. 
Except the lower right hand and upper left, other hands are broken. Below 
the figure IS an elephant, suggestiie perhaps of the demon Hiianyakasipu. 
Burgess calls it a female counterpart of Narasimba.' 

The temple at Kadiar' giies us the earliest image of this god on a 
g ^ panel, above the door-frame. The figure is seated 

m aidhaparyatika on a lotus The left knee is 
folded up, the right raised. It lias 4 hands the upper right holds a srttk, the 
lower IS placed on the knee and holds ak<iatMSla;thii upper left is not distinct, 
perhaps it holds a bunch of kusa grass , the lower holds a kalasa ' It has 3 
faces, but without beard on any , a large belly, over w'bich falls the itpavtia. 
A long, gailand-hke thing falls in front of him from the shoulders which may 
be the dccr-skinwom in the tipirvi/tr-fashion, ora garland of white flow'ers.' 
Round the neck is an ornament. The sitting posture of Brahma desenes to 
be noted, as it is not found in the figures illustrated b} Rao* and Bhattachary a.'" 


The shiinc-wnll of the Surja temple at Modhera prcscries a beautiful 
figutc of Brahma.” It is standing in Uibhauga, with a smiling face 


' Unrees;, /tSlt'/ , l.\, pi * Rao, o. c,I ii, p 37S * Sec Tig til. 

* Borgess, Hjb/.oi,pl si\, fig 3 * Ibtd ,p 10 

* Courens. So>t,ar,3tha, pis. xxxii and xxzi\ 

* C.*illed soaetiacs Sjyrsihah (ghce-pot), cf. R.io, II, ii, p SOS 

* Ihd ’ Ibid , pis czlii-ix * O c , pis it, »x " See Fig Cb 
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Only one face is visible ( or Ims it only one ? ), and it has a beard. Of 
the 4 hands, tbe two right are destroyed ; what the upper left carries is 
not clear, it may be ahsamala ; the lower seems to have held a kamaitdaln, 
( or IS it kataka hasta ? The figure is profusely ornamented, the mukuia 
is not distinct, but must be a jaiamikuta. On Brahma’s right stands a 
female figure with the left hand raised up, the right on the haU , on the left 
IS a male.* There is also an animal ( indistinct ) to the right of Brahma. 

The next in time, or perhaps even earlier, would bo the image 
sculptured on the south door of the tnple shrine at Kasam.* But it is 
too indistinct for detailed description. 

Burgess illustrates another figure of Brahma from Delmal.' It stands 
in samabhanga, and has 3 faces, the front one only bearded ; die upper 
right hand carries a sruk‘ (which is very large and is surmounted by a seated 
fisoxe in ardJtaparyauka), the lower is peeled off, the upper left carries 
a well'tied manusenpt of Veda, the lowei carries a decorated kamandaht. 
Ornaments are many jaiamukuia, kundala, hdfas, keytiras, kaukanas, 
kaitsufra. To the left is a small hamsa. On cither side a fst (?) and a 
female, may be Sarasvati and Savitrf. Behind the head is the firabkS in 
the shape of a lotus. The ornaments (and their make) as ueli ns the 
peculiar glassy steadfast expression of the eyes relegate this figure to a 
late period. In profuseness of the ornaments, but not in their simplicity 
and even the pose, it resembles the Brahma from Sopara,* Bombay. 

Similar is the figure of Brahma of white marble,* now in the Rajkot 
Museum. All its arms are broken, but tbe sruk of the upper right liand 
can be seen. On its either side are the females-Savitrl and Sarasvati. 

Figures of Brahma are common in Gujarat temples, specially in 
one of the niches of a shrine, but very few are illustrated or described. 
Nevertheless, the figures described here show three ways of representation, 
and perhaps mdicate* the sculptural development and deterioration. 

* As the tips of two figures are joined with the thumb forming a ting or 
sunhabama, Cf , Rao, o. c , I, i, p. 15 It very much resembles the pose of the 
head of Brahma from Sind See o. c , 11, i, pi. calvlil. 

* lam unable to identify these Ggum. They seem to be attendants. 

* Burgess, ASWI , IX, pi. xcli, fig. 6. * Ibtd., pi. Ixxx, fig 6. 

* Rao, 0. e , I, I, p. 12 ig bhows such a large sruk In the hands of Annapurna 

* See Rao, o. c , II, ii, pi. cxlv. But the Delmal figure has no udarabandha. 

' Said to be originally from Chandanagari ( CbandrSvati? } See Fig 68 

* I am aware of the bet that they are from different pbccs, and only one of 
them definitely dated, vus„ the one from Modhera. 
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The panel on the door-frame at Kad\‘ar temple has an image of Surya, 
first from right* It is seated on a lotus in a 
peculiar pose, may be described as utkattka^ 
or ‘raised hips’. It very much resembles the pose of Mahek from Kaven- 
paUam * The figure seems to have had two hands only which bear a 
lotus each, as high as the shoulder. Perhaps it wore boots too.* 
As said elsewhere, the figure is pre-Caulukyan as it is found in a 
temple of this period * But this is also indicated by its pose which is rare 
afterwards, though in other iconographic points it does not materially differ 
from later figures. Facial expression and other features are too indistinct 
to throw' any light on its age. 

The Surya temple at Modhera has numerous figures of Surya in niches 
and on walls. Of these Burgess illustrates two‘, and one in the southern 
niche’ of the shrine is shownifrom my photographs. 

Figure 5 of Burgess stands in samabhauga, in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses; it had two hands, both of which are norv broken, and carrieP 
a full blown conventional lotus' , it is richly adorned with a ktntamukuta, 
kuttdalas, hat as, an armour covering the chest, and a girdle, avyanga^ 
high boots and an »//a>rya vasfra m the shape of a long garland Below, 
on the right is Pingala, on the left Danda, and behind each of these 
attendants are As\ ms, the horse-faced gods. 


' Cousens, Sommatha, pis xxxii and xxxiv 

* Strict!) , according to Rao, o c , I, i, p 19, a person sits in this posture with 
bis beds Lept close to tbe bottom; or better crossed, as the illustrations cited by 
him show. See pis xlii, and Ixxiv 

' Ibid, II, iiipicxvi Rao does not name the pose In identical pose are 
the Ggurcs of Visnn and Candra on tbe same panel at Kadvar; and almost similar pose 
is noticed in a Sun image on a panel at the Sun temple at Than, See Cousens, o c., 
pi xlis Cf Surya from Mathura, Kuana period, Coomaraswamy, HIIA , fig. 103 

■ 

* From the photographs it is not clear whether the marks on legs are of the 
dress or the boots 

* The shape of the pilasters deserves to be noted; it is square as the actual 
photograph shows and not round as in tbe drawing, pi xxxiv The later pilasters 
ire invanabl) round and ringed 

' ASH’/ , IX, pi In, figs 5 and 6 ^ Fig 67 

Is It not re.illy Sur)'amoLhI, a sunflower rather than a lotus ? The earliest 
aniboni), Brhatsamhita, prescribes a lotus Sec Kern, o. c , p. 320-1, verses 
<6-tS 

‘ TLe ongin of this is discussed by Rao, o c., I, ii, p. 308, fn. 1, 
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No. 6 differs m a few points ; it is less richly carved , the lotuses 
stand above the shoulders, and the boots seem to be impressed ; there are 
no Asvins and the attendants are not seated, but standing ; there are no 
horses also; the figure stands on a lotus; above it on either side is a devotee 
or vidyadhara in the act of praising.^ 


The figure on the southern niche is similar to No. 5. Instead of 
the Asvins on either side IS a female, which may be Rajhi and Niksubha, 
goddesses associated with Surya.* 


The Surya image in Rajkot Museum, of white marble, resembles 
the Surya figures from Rajputana,* particularly in its peculiarly flat top 
and vertical'Sided muhtta. It has also a circular prabha, and below 
Pingala, Danda, and the goddesses.^ 

On a stone frame,' now lying outside the Junagarh Museum, Surya is 
represented in two slightly different ivays. In 

Juna^ Torana niche, on thc pediment the figure is seated 

in utkattkasana in a chariot draivn by seven horses In his hands he 
carries lotuses with long stalks. Outside thc niche is Usa and Pratusa, 
chasing away darkness with a bow and arrow. In other niches on sides 
and on the pediment, Surya is standing, with an attendant on either side m 
the lowest niche; mothers with garland-bearers. In all there are eleven 
figures," which together with the onrehshrined in a temple would make up 
the twdve Adityas, according to An^tmadbJicdagania' and Suprabheda- 
gama, which prescribe only two hands for each Aditya, bearing lotuses. 

The Vtkvakarmasdstra, however, gives 4 hands to each Aditya winch 
carry different objects." Evidently, the latter text is not here follower^. 


‘ As seen in the PftUava figures at Mababalipuram 

* Ci,, Rao, 0 c . II. u, p. 305 citing Bhavnyaf PurSna. 

* See Rao, o c., I, it, pi. xe. 

< Cf , a figure from Kanthkot, Burgess, pi Ixv, fig 1. 

* See Fig, 72, also Rao, o c . I, Ii, pi xcv. Rao calls it a loraitff. For the 
evolution of this design see Sankalia, ‘Jaina Iconography', N/A , November p. 
I found a complete frame at DhSnk. See Fig 70 

* Rao’s statement "which ........with the one in the central shnne make up 

the usual twelve Adityas" is a little misleading, for on the frame there are only eleven 

^ Quoted by Rao in the Appendix, o c , I, il, p. 83-85 Each of these gives 
different names for the Adityas, which also differ from those given by the 
Viivakama^fiv 

* See Zbtd„ p. 310, also Appendix, p. 86-87. 

* Or It may be vine versa, that is, the text, if later, did not know this form. 
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The narrow waist of many of the Aditjws m this loratta and long lotus stalk 
remind us of a similar figure at Ellora', the shape of the mulufa and 
roundish face resemble those of the Rajputana figures cited before. 

Almost similar ioiana, sculptured with Adit^ws, with inset central 
figure of Sur>‘a, I found at Dhilnk But it seems to be a little Inter tlian 
the one from Junagaih. 

Of the goddesses associated with Surja, 1 found two figures differently 

^ sculptured one in the Rdjkot Museum, and 

n,„„.cr»tDl,5nl. 

The Rajkot figure' is of white marble and said to be "from 
Siddliapur." It stands iti ‘sawabhatifa, and has two hands. The left 
seems to hang down on one side, of the right onl> the elbow remains, llic 
arms were held up to the waist, and earned a lotus uich 0) shoulder-high. 
The figure is richlj adorned , the henddrtfs is differently done, {xirliaps it 
IS kckabatidha* \ liehind the head there is a circular lotus prabha , below, 
on either side is a female, a catuara bearer. 

The Dlmnk figure* differs in a few iioiiits I'lisl, only the right 
hand carries a lotus, the left f.uK down on one side, and carries a btjora 
fruit. Iconographically this is important, indicating that Suita's consort 
did not carr>’ two lotuses, but only one®. Second, there arc two female (?) 
figures on each side. Third, the head-dress, .as well its the facial features 
which arc round and contrast with thocc of the R.ajkot figure, and lastly 
the prabha, though lotus-shaped, is not perfectly circular. 

In respect of time it is later than the Rajkot figure and has affinities 
w'lth the Western K.athiaw.ar sculptures 

There arc two difficulties in the evict identification of these images. 
If they arc consorts of Sfirj'a it is not easy to s.aj who they are, for 
some books speak of 4 consorts of Surj'a : Rajm, Sa\am.a, Chajw and 
Suvarca^ ,* others two:' Niksubln ( on the right ) and Rajhi on the left. 


' Bnrgcss, Cave Temples, pi. Ixxxllt, Cg, 2 , also Rao, o. e , I, ii, pi 
Ixnviii, fig. 2. 

* See Fig 70 * See Fig 71 * Cf , Rao, o c , I, t, p. 30 

‘ See Fig 70 1 noticed a sunilar figure in the Bhadrakill temple at Somnatb. 

' Perhaps this was the ease in Rajkot figure as well, ns the position of broken 
arm shows. 

' Matsya Parana, quoted by Rao, o e., I, i. Appendix, p 88 

' Agnt Purina, Ihtd,, lor NlksubfaS it reads Nisprabba , also Visvalarma 
Silpa, quoted by Bhatiaehaiya, o. c , p 17, Eg. 1. 
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Bhattacharya says that IQiksubha, and Cliaya arc one, and so also Rajni, 
Prabha and Suvarcasa.' Matsya Parana, however, definitely calls these 
"four wives” {catasrahpatnyah ), though th^ may be reduced to two from 
their etymological meaning. Other works mention Usa and Pralura.* 
Kao* identifies them with two female archers, one on each side of Surya. 
But the authorities cited by him do not describe Usa and Pratusa. 

The second difficulty is that it is uncertain whether these female 
figures should be regarded as consorts of Surya or attendants.' They arc 
depicted in a very early railing pillar from Bodhgaya ( c. 100 B. C. ).' 
Here they cannot stand for Usa and Pratusa because both of them are 
supposed to dispel darkness with their arrows, and herald day, a sense 
connotated by Usa only, Pratusa, meaning dusk, harbinger of night. At 
Bhaja, however, Surya is represented with two females, one on either side,' 
which look like his consorts^ and not archers. 

The Maisya Parana, an early canonical work (c. A. D. 540 ) 
mentions four consorts of Suiya, the r^t two, but none of them specify 
the symbols to be earned by these. Thus, though the Dhank and Rajkot 
figures cannot be definitely identified, they add to our knowledge of 
the iconography of Surya’s consorts. 


With Surya are also found Navagmhas, usually on a panel on a door* 
frame of the shrine, on the entrance doorway and 
sometimes on the iorana of a Surya image. 


Navngnihas 


In the Surya temple at Somnath on the panel above the shnne*door' 
there are 9 figures (l) is Surya, in the conventional standing pose. 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) all have identical pose, trtbhausa, with their 
right hand raised (in abhaya 7 ); the left hangs down and bears the upamia. 
They may be identified respectively with Candra (or Soma'}, Mangala, 


‘ NtsprabhasChSySBPratua tneaning without light, shadow , Rajm BPrahbSs 
Suvanan, shining (from r^ to shine), Instre, wcII*clothed or good-looking,dB«n, light. 

* Suprabhedagama, Rao, o. c., I, i, Appendix p 84 Even these correspond 
to the above equivalents 

■ /duf., p.313 

* They are called 'goddesses' dem by Ibid. Rao, o. c., 1, i, 307 docs not 
discuss the question besides citing the references, Bhattacharya, o. c , p. 17-18, 
does not mention them at all 

( Coomaraswamy, o c , fig 61. ' Jhtd., fig 24. 

* Kramnsch, Indian Sculpture, p. 160 calls them Vsonsorts ’ 

■ Consens, o c , pi xiv 

' A separate figure of Candia is found in the SSxyi-kunda at Modhera. See 
IHQ , XIV, 1938, plate opposite p. 560. 
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Budha, Guru, {sukni, and ^ani (S) is represented with a head on a pot 
(sacrificial pol, luutia).^ (9) is ujipcr i»rt man, with Jiands in aTijalt, the 
lower an entwined serpent. 

The last two answer to the description of R.aliu and Kctu ffivcn by 
Rupai»an(}ana,'‘ thoiit;li thev h.ue nothin'; in common with the R.ahu and 
Kelli described b> other milhoniirs * 

On a panel, on the outer door finmc of the burya temple at Than* all 
the figures arc seated. 

(1) IS Surj.i, seated in uilahla po'-e ,is at Knd\.nr. 

(2) IS Soma seated in iaUtii’tatta and is«.hown by a horndikc object on 
the head stgnif\ing mon,i'<; dKc. What his hands hold is not clear 

(3) , (0i (6), (6), (7) arc sitnihr, .and may be identified iMth Manrrala, 
Budh.!, Gum, tsuKr.i, and tsuii, tliourh they do not seem to ha\c borne their 
distinguishing iiurks 

(8) IS a bust 

(9) IS a Habb} figure scale 1 in labial oia. 

These must he tdi ntificd w iiii H ilui and Kctu. 

Rahu, Kctu and two other g;n/ms ate nUo figured on the Suryatotatia 
from Junag.arii discussc<^t nbo\e* Of Rahu there is a bust and Kctu is in 
aTtjalt pose, with a serpent’s bo'lj as in the Sun temple at Somnalh. 

These iconographical representations of N.a\agrahas do not seem to 
follow' canonicil works. E\cn in (he representation of R.ahu and Kctu, 
where the instructions of RtipamatKfaMa seem to ha\c been obsersed, a 
little confusion is made. Ml the three eases therefore must be dated in a 
time when cinontcal art hid dctciioiated — .about 1300 '\.D^ This ib 
also cMdenccd by the irrcgul.ir introduction of nttendants to figures in the 
panel from the Sun temple at Soiiinath. 

It IS a pity that no Naingrahas from carl) Caiilukj'an tcmpics-for 
instance, from the temple at Modhcra-lm c been illustrated, for it would 
have been interesting to compare them w’lth their description m the 
sash as Perhaps thej' did follow the latter, as did the contemporary 
Haihaya temples, though even here Rahu is sculptured ns a bust, whereas 
other grahas have the vaham\ etc., laid down by the sastrasJ 

’ Rao, 0 , c., I, I, p 323. 

’ Ibid , Ihoueh Rao does say (hat the loner portion of Rahn’s body slionid be 
that of a snake * Sec Ibid , pp 321-323 * Cousens, o c . pi \lia 

‘ It IS strange how Rao, who publishes this frame, could not idenlify theso 
Ggures Cf o c , I, ii, p, 317-18, "Cgures whose significance Is not known " 

* Cousens arrived at the same conclusion regarding the Surya temple at Somnalh 

’ See Bancrji, UASl , No. 23, p. 75, torana from Gurgl, (c 10th Century A.D ) 
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Among the many loose sculptures lying near the Surya-Narayana 
temple at Somnath, ( locally known as Prabhas ), in Kathiauar, I 
found a figure* seated in padmasam m dhyana, on a chariot. It is 
symbolically represented by 7 horses and is driven by a small charioteer, 
who IS seated in front of the figure. The figure has 3 faces : the one facing 
the full front is disfigured, but the profile ones are more distinct ‘ 
Originally it had, perhaps, 8 hands, but now the stumps alone of the 4 (?) 
hands on the right and of two on the left remain Of the remaining 
two left hands, the lowest hand seems to have been placed on the upturned 
sole of the right foot The other hand, perhaps, holds a cakra. The figure 
seems to have worn an ttdarahandha and a girdle (avyatiga?) also. 
Behind the head is the pf abhd. 

If the figure were identified with that of Surya, only on the evidence 
preserved, but in the absence of symbols in the bands, it would be a unique 
image of that deity.‘ If it had four faces and eight hands, it would be 
undoubtedly Surya, as described by the Saradaitlaka, cited by Bhattacharj’a * 
But as there is no fourth face, and as the hands arc destroyed, the only 
possibility IS that the image may be a fnmuili with Surya as the 
principal god," similar m a few respects to the image from Dilnial cited before. 


> See Fig. 74 I am indebted to Rev H. Heras, S J., for the photograph 

* The faces resemble in their modelling the faces of another composite figure, 
called Vaisnava Tnmurti, on a temple of Limboji Mita at Dilmil, N Gujarat See 
Burgess, ASWI , Vol. IX, pi Ixix Here Fig. 73. 

" It differs radically from the Surya images found in Northern ns veil os in 
Southern India, for instance, from the representations of Surya at Bbaja, BodbgajS, 
Mathura and Ehnmara See Coomarsivamy, HIIA , figs, 24, Gl, 103 and Banerji, 
MASI., No. 16, pi xiva. For Southern Indian Surya images, sec Gopinath Rno, 
o c , I, i, pi xlix ( image from Mahabalipuram ), pis 9cl\xxvii>viii, fig 2 and xci’ll 
It IS also different from the Surya image recently discovered by the French Delegation 
in Afghanistan, See Hackin, Reoberches Archiologtques Au Col de Khair Khanch 
Pns de Kabul, pis. xiv>xv and pi xxiii, fig, 31 (Kabul, 1936) Cf also, the Persian 
Journal Kabul, Vol VII, Nos. 76 and 78, pp 257 and 562 respectively, where the 
photographs of the image found by the FTencb Delegation and of another recently 
discovered from Jalalabad are published * Indian Images, p 18 

* In this composite image the attnbutes of Surya seem to be the vahana, and 
the udarabhandha, and perhaps lotuses which once adorned the two uplifted hands, 
traces of lotns-stalks are perhaps preserved in the armlet-like objectson tbearms, though 
it IS possible that these are traces of uttarlyavaslraani not those of lotus-stalks 

The sitting posture is not that of Surya, it denotes either Brahma or Visnu, If the 
posture were different, an effort might have been made to show boots as in the images 
from Dilmal and Chltorgarh. For the latter, see Gopinath Rao, o c. I, i, pl> Ixxxix. 
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To summarize, stylistically the figures of Surj'a, here discussed, fall 
into three groups . 

(1) Purely Caulukj-an — Modhera figures. 

(2) SO’Called "Kajpul.ani tj pe'-Rajkol, Dlianlc, and Juniigarh figures. 

(3) Mi\ed, comprising figures at Kad\.ar, Than and Pmbhas 

Cliaractcristics of each iia\c been already noted, and need not be 
repeated EMdence is not sufficient to throw nn> new light on the 
iconography of Surya, or the introduction of the sun-cult. Iconographi- 
cally the images bear out the description in the Brhalsan.hta and other 
works. Arcliacologically these resemble the Gupta images of Surya from 
I3humaia‘ in liaMng thick lioots, uH<trlyava<:tr(t in both arms falling dow n 
like a garland in front of it, and hands r.iiscd up to the waist , but they differ 
from the representation of Surya at lilnja'', where it is symbolized but not 
conventionalized, a1<o from that at Uo'ihg.iya,* tl'our'h here UvTinnd Pratusa 
arc already in their rccoiTnized form. To the Mathura figure' they bear 
some resemblance — in the and the Lavaca, (armour).' But 

the Mathura figure does not seem to carry two lotuses in the conventional 
fashion and has a chariot of 1 horses only The Lavaca is imiiortant 1 1 seems 
to me that the conventional representation of Surya, as known in the North, 
originated somew here betw cen the Mathura figure and the one from Bliumara 

In the south the process was different. Beginning with semi- 
naturalistic representation at M.ihabahpuram* — where the Surya figure is in 
mid-air, its two hands in aujah pose, and recognizable by the prabha 
only, the later iconography represents him with half-blown lotuses, raised 
shoulder-high, an udarabandha and, in particular, without boots'. The 
chariot with 7 horses and U-<a .uul Pr.itusa .arc also represented, but 

the chief points of contrast arc the absence of boots, and to some extent 
the udatabandha and the position of hands. 

A unique figure is preserv cd in a niche on the shrine of Limboji 
^ ^ Mat.l at Dilmal ' It is s&atcd on Garuda with 

legs crossed in front, below which arc shown 
small figures of a lianisa and a lion or a tiger. The figure has 3 hc.ads,’ the 
middle one has a crown similar to that of Suiyas from Sidlipur and Dhank. 

* See Banerjt. MASI , No 10, pi xiv, a 

* SecASIY/, also Coomarswainy, H/M , fig 2t, Kramnsch, o c , fig. 39 

* Caomaroswamy, o c., fig 01 * Jbtd , fig. 103 

It docs not seem to have drawn the attcntioD of Coomtiraswamy Sceo c,p OS, 
thongh he docs note "a cuirass and boots" in other examples from Boston and Alathura 

“ See Rao, o c , I, i, pi, xhx ’ Ibtd., pis Ixvxv'ii, Ixxxviit. fig. 2, XCI-II 

' See Fig. 73. * or 4— tho fourth at the back. 
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The Side heads have different headgears. It seems to have had 8 hands, 
fonr of which are broken, of the extant hands the lower right is m 
the left holds a kamandalu; and above these the broken 
hands held a lotus each, which are seen even now; the back hands hold • 
(tight) insula, left a hooded serpent, on the chest is perhaps a kavaca, on the 
feet impressed boots can be clearly seen. The figure seems to combine 
Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and Surya, as shown by vdhauas and emblems, but 
greater emphasis seems to have been laid on Surya.‘ The representation 
of vahanas slightly resembles the Hari-Hara-Pitamaha figure from 
Ajmer,® though there each figure is distinct. 

It appears from this figure that Surya’s face is purposely rounded, 
and perhaps it does not indicate a late date, because the sidc>faccs unlike 
the middle one seem to be oval, and well suggest meditation and inward 
peace. Stylistically the sculpture is to be placed in about 1200 A. D. 

AmutilatedTrimurti is illustrated by Cousens from Mum Bava's temple, 
Tlun.® The central figure seems to have been Brahma, the two front hands 
carrying aksamala and kamandalu can be seen, others arc not clear. 


A standing figure in the Kadvar temple, — which has two liands; 

the right hairing a sheath of arrows and the 
left a large bow, which reaches the ground 
on the lower end,— roay be identified with Rama and not Patasutama, as 
Cousens calls it,* for the essential symbol of the latter is a i>aiasu,* More 
precisely it is Raghava Rama being a standing image m iubhangft. 
On the artistic side may be noted the spirited attitude suggested by 
the outward thrust of the chest and firmly planted feet , also the suppliant 
crouching attitude of a small figure on the right of Rama 

So far, this IS the only figure of Rama that has been illustrated. 
But in later temples figures of Rama are seldom seen, Kadvar, as said 
elsewhere, must have been a Dasavatata temple cmbodyiug Gupta tradition. 


Two scenes from Puranas can be recognised among the sculptures 

on the Kahka Mata temple, by the side of 
Scenes from Pnranns IS 

the Samudramanthana, ‘Churning of the Ocean' SoH»id» is shown 


1 An image in which Brahma, Visnn, ^iva and Surya are blended into ono 
18 reported from KiiSdu, Rajputana It has one bead and ton bands. Another from 
Favigarh has Surya, Brahma and ^iva See AS/IYC , 1907-8, p.41 and 1912, p 58. 
* See Rao, o c , I, i, pi laxiv ' Cousens, SomirnSf/iir, pis lui and Ixvil 
< O e., p 39, fig, 2, also pi, xxxv. 

» See Rao, o. c., 1, i, p 186 Only when he has 4 hands that he carries a 
bow and arrows 

‘ Ibtd , p 389, thongh the three carves are not well domareated, 

' Burgess, Dabhot, pi, xv. 
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ns an ornamental waterpol ^vliilc in the <^me panel arc seen the finds from it, 
the elephant Airavnta, the horse Uccas^a^as, Dhan\antari, and Visvakarma 

On the eastern face of the temple Burgess recognised a scene from 
MahabhStata' Here King Parik^ita is seated on a single pillar in a 
lake, where serpents sent b\ the serpent Tak«aka go in ships in the form of 
Brahmanas with fruits. 

These sculptures must be placed in about the 13th century, the time 
when tlic fort of Dabhoi was rcpaiicd. 

Figures of the goddess Gang.a arc found at Kad\.ar* on the door-frame 
and on the old (Stirja) temple at Than* At 
the former the figure is obliterated, but the 
outlines suggest that it stood in ^aniabhatiga 

At Than Ganga stands m ^amabhanfin on a tnalara ( which is much 
con\cntionah?cd ) , has h.ands, now onl> the stumps remain , the face is 
completely disfigured. On either side is a fcni.alc figure la tiibhati[^a, but 
what they hold is not clear. The Than figure of Ganga is to be contrasted 
with the Gupta figures at Tigow’a and Kharo-1 in the Central Pro\inccs.* 
In the latter, in both eases tlic figure lias two li.ands only, and the figures 
do not stand so erect as at Than. Again they hold a kumbha, whether 
the Than figure held it cinnot be said Figures of Gnng.a are rarely found 
in the Cauluk 3 *an temples 

Burgess reports an image of Vaju at Vaj-ad,* North Gujarat, but 
unfortunately neither is it illustrated nor described. 
It IS to be noted that the tow'ii of Vajad itself is 
regarded as the ancient Vaj uv.ata of the Vayii Purana' and an annual 
fair, ]atia, is held .at the placc.^ An>how a minor cult of Vayu is indicated 

Among the old sculptures in a small tank at Vadnagar, is a representa- 
^ tion of sc\cn Rsis (sages) and Kamadlicnu.' 

*'* Burgess s.ays there are eight sages who attend 

upon the cow Kamadlicnu, a wish-fulfillcr-cow. But in fact there .arc 
seven only, the figure on the c\tremc left is not a R*;! as his dress and 


> Adiparva, b'lokas 40-4 1 cited by Ibtd , p 9, pi. xv. 

^ Cousena, o c , p 39 pi xxxiv * Ibtd , pi. i. 

* See Kao, n c,, II, ii, pla civ-vi , alao cf Udaj.agirl, Gwalior and Dcogarh, 

Coomaraswamy, Yakw, II, pi 20 21 ‘ /ISir/., IX p 113 

* Rao, 0 c II, li, p 532 dcscribca the figure of Vayu according to the 
iifstras but does not cite any sculpture 

' Burgess, ASWI , IX, p 113 * Burgess, o c., p SC, pi. ixiv, fig 3 
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anjali pose show, while the sages have their nght hands in abhaya. 
This does not accord with the pose mentioned by Rao*, according 
to whom the hands may carry a sticlc and an umbrella or the nght 
hand may be in juanamudra. But that the figures are those of Rsis 
IS indicated by their kaupliia, axii beard and kamandalu m the left 
hand. Their jaidnmkuta ( in the cs&e of those who are not defaced ) is 
clearly visible. 

The names of the Ilsis are said to vary with each utattvaniara ( cycle 
or period of Manu ) and they are usually seven’’, though Burgess cites eight 
from the Vayti Puraua* 


The earliest Jama images in Gujaiat-Kathiaw'ar seem to be, as said 
. , , before^ the figures carved in the caves at Dhank. 

aina eono^rap y possible to identify the figures of the 

1st Tirthankara Adinatha (Rsabhadeva), the 16th Tirthankara bantinatlia, 
the 23rd Tirthankara Parsvanatlia, and the 24th Tirthankara Maliavlra and 
the Yaksinl and goddess Ambika. 


Figures of Adinatha are carved m the cell at the lower end of the hill 
This cell has three niches, one facing the opening and one on either side of 
It. Each side-mche has a nude figure seated in padmasam, its body eicct 
and motionless. The right hand is placed over the left in the lap, with the 
palm upwards. Over the head is a triple umbrella, shown by three strokes, 
on each side is a cantata bearer, and small vtdyddharas are above The 
figure in the central niche is similarly seated on a simhasana, with a 
caiiiara-beaier on each side Perhaps all these figures arc of Jama 
'nrthankaras and very probably of Adinatha, as I have shown 
^ewhere.* The sculpture carved in low relief on the face 
of the rock, higher up the ravine, is definitely of Adinatha ‘ Here 
adjoining ^antinatfaa is a figure standing in hdyotsat gfi-'posc' It has 
long ear-lobes, and nnglets of hair on the shoulders This latter symbolizes 
an event in the life of Adinatha. He, before taking the <f7£sa(Jaina 
sacrament ), was removing his beard, moustache and hair on the head m 
four ‘handfuls’ ( mtisfi/ocir). When he was taking out the hair on the 
back of the head with the ' fifth handful, ' he ^vas requested by India 
to desist from doing so. Thus a few hairs were left on the head of 
AdixStha, which are found portrayed on a few images from Mathura and 


‘ 0 c., II, p 567. * Ibid ■ Burgess, o c., p 86 

* See above p. 53 • JRAS , July, 1938, p 427 ® See below. 

* Here Fig 76 For an explanation of this term see Sankalia, 'Jama 
Iconography,’ New Indian Antiquary, Kovember, 1939, p. 503. 
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elsewhere.' Immcdiatciv prcccclinr' AJinUthn, in the same row is a 
nude figure' in /'(Trfmffsrrnir posture, its tif^hl hand is laid over the left 
in the lap witii the palm upwards The ^niihnsatta has a wheel and 
a deer in (he centre .and a hon .at each end 0\cr the head is a triple 
umbrella shown by three strokes On either side is an attendant 
standing with a eSutata in his hand 7 he deer is a liinchttiia of the 16th 
Tirtlrnnkara of the isxcLambara l.iinas or nf Am, the ISih Tfrlhankara of 
the Digainb.ara Jain.as The Dhank sculpttiic is cither of these ’ 

The best and clearest repitscnution is of P.ars\.anatli.a, the 23rd 
Tirthankam* lie st.ands cioct, in Anyo/snrijn, on a tuple cut, stooMike, 
pedestal which is rcalK the thiLcfold coils of the serpent which rises 
from behind in fne cods, and makes acinopy of sc\cn hoods o\cr his hc.ad. 
The manner of representing the rods of the serpent st.cms to be unique “ 

Maha\rra .and some other 77i thaiikaras .dso seem to be sculptured in 
the same row, but then s\mbols, if am, aie not cl&'>rl} visible now. 

Among the many parnatttdiiatiit and other subsidiarj» figures th.at 
arc associated with Tirlhankaras in J.iina icnno rraphy at Dhank, wcime 
first the figure of a " wom.in with a child on her left knee, her right elbow 
resting on her right knee, and her hand pointing up Shelias hca\} ear- 
rings, and apparently a frontal ornament iii the palling of her liair, which 
IS wavy and clustering."® 'I'liis wom.an is cvidc.itly Amb.a or AinbiLa, 
w'ho IS usually sculptured with a child in Jama iconography. But it is not 
certain wdicthcr she is figured here .as a Yaksini to P.ars\anatl).a ( to whose 
immediate left she is } or .as an independent Jama goddess Likewise it is 
not clear whether other nttcnd.iiils to the Tirlliankaras are oidtnary caniata 
bearers or yirAsos, (yaK'stiils there seem to be none). 

The Tirlhankaras stem to be mn'ffs/i gs Do they therefore belong to 
the Digambara sect ot to the tune before w'hich the differentiation between 
the sects w\as not so rigid, about 300 A. D., a period which is suggested by 
the style of the sculptures ? 


' Based on a note by Chiisanlal Goculdas, Cdilor of the Jama Salya 
Prakashtt (Gujarali), Angust-Scplcmbcr, 1938, p 151 

* Hero Fig 76. 

■ Because in early Jama sculpture nudity alone is not a sure index of the sect 
to which It belongs * See Fig 75 

* For a discussion on this, see JR AS , 1938, p. 428, n 4 

‘ See Fig 75. ’ Fora discussion on this see JJ?AS., 1938, p. 428. 
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Between the Dbank sculptures and those of the Caulukyan penod, a 
period of about 600 years intervenes, but so far* no sculpture has come to 
light to represent it at any stage. In the later penod, there are any number 
of sources, but unfortunately they are not yet systematically tapped*, 
nor IS it so easy to do so owing to the orthodoxy of the Jamas. Still a few 
images have reached some museums in India, one of whose collections are 
descnbed at length by the author elsewhere.* From that a unique figure of 
' Jama ’ Ganera and SarasvatT are reproduced here.* 


* However, a few images have beea recently found in the Baroda state, 
which seem to he Jaina See Sankalia, 'The So^allcd Buddhist Images from the 
Baroda State’ BDCRLt I, pp. 185-188. 

* Those from the temples at Abu are described by Jayautavijaya in his Abu, 

* ’ Jama Iconography ’ NIA,, November, 1939, pp 497-520 

* See Fronti{!{dece 



PART IV 
CHAPTER VII 
EPIGRAPHY 

EPIGRAPHY IS reviewed under the following heads: — 

{a) Material. 

(b) Size — measurements in case of copperplates. 

(c) Script. 

(d) Eta. 

(e) Style and Matter. 

(/) Emblems, seal etc. 

Stone is the common material for the ^laurya, Ksatrapa and Gupta 

^ ^ ^ inscriptions found from Gujarat. The Traikuiakas 

seem to be the first to use copperplates in 
Gujarat.’ They are followed by the Kataccuris, Gurjjaras, Calukyas 
and even the Rastrakutas/ though the last two do resort to stone in 
their respective home provinces. 

The exclusive use of copperplates may indicate two things * (1) The 
scarcity of stone, and even absence of stone buildings, such as temples where 
in later times, Caulukyan, for instance, inscriptions were inscribed. (2) The 
nature of the country of the Traikii takas, (of the rest we know for certain). They 
might have been accustomed to an alluvial plain like southern Gujarat, where 
stone IS not easily available. This explains, perhaps, the exclusive use of 
copperplates, by them and their successors, even though they (the Traikutakas) 
were acquainted with Kanheri," and also perhaps with its inscriptions. 

It is a little curious how the Maitrakas of Valabhi give so much 
preference to copperplates as stone is abundant in Kathiaiivar. The two 
fragmentary inscriptions of the time of Guhasena, — one on a potsherd from 


‘ It would he interesting to trace archaeologically the first nse of iStnrapairas 
(copperplates) or other metal for writing purposes Barring the copper tablets found 
at Mohenjo daro, the Mayidovaln plates of Sivaskandavarman (£7„VI, p 84), so 
far, seem to be the earliest copperplates in Southern India , in Northern India these 
appear to be a few Kharosthi inscriptions. See Konow, Kharoshtht Insonpttons, 
pp 4, 23, 138 They become fairly common In the Gnpta period See BI,, XV, 
p. 113 , XVII, p 345 ; XX, p. 59 and XXI, p, 80 

■ See Appendix, pp 2-6 and 22-23. ■ See Ihtd., p, 2, No. 17. 

22 
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Valabhl/ and the other on a slab of stone from Bankodi,* arc really excep- 
tions which seem to prove the ValabhT preference. 

This feature is also noticeable in the few records of other dynasties in 
Kathiairar till we arrive at the Canlukyan period. 

With the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, copperplates and stone share almost 
equally. Here too it is to be noted that copperplates are usually found 
where stone IS rather scarce, for instance the Saiaswati valley,^ embracing 
Anhilvada, Sunak, and Kadi, (the last mentioned place has yielded the 
largest number of copperplates), while stone inscriptions arc commonly 
confined to temples and wells. 

The size of the Traikutaka plates is almost uniform, approximately 

X 3*'.* About the same size is found in the 
stray plates of the succeeding period,' whereas the 
three Kataccurl plates^ are considerably large in breadth. The Gurjjara 
plates, though they vary very much in size, still roughly fall in two 
divisions*, (l) 93”3<42''. (2) 

The Calukya plates also vary, but they may be divided into two 
groups'* (1) 8 "x 5", (2) 12”x8''. The Kastrakuta plates, differing 
individually %nter se, seem to conform to two standard sizes” : (1) 10'' * 8". 
(2) 13" X 9". 

The size of the great mass of ValabhT plates cannot be reduced to 
any definite scale. But their size increases, and this increase falls into three 
groups. In the first, from Dronasimha to Dhruvasena I, it fluctuates near 
lO" X 6" “ ; in the second, from Guhasena I to Dhruvasena II, it fluctuates 
near 12" x 8"”, in the third, from Dharasena IV to ^iladitya VII, the 
fluctuations are great. Generally they are about 12"xl0" and 
below 18" X 12".” 

The copperplates of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, compared with 
their greatness and long rule, are few. They grmv in size and fall 
into three periods. The plates of the early rulers, from Mularaja to Kama, 

> See Ibtd., p 8, No. 81. ^ See Ibid., 1. c., No. 83. 

* See Ibid., pp. 21-22, Nos. 250-254. 

* Though it contains a nnmbei o! stone temples, evidently built of 
imported matenal. 

^ See Appendix, p. 2 < Ibid., Nos 256, 257, 261. ’ Ibid., Nos. 258, 260. 

‘ One formed by Nos. 26 and 27, and the other by 24, 25, 28-30. 

■ See Ibid , pp. 3-4, Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

1‘ Wid., Nos. 56-77. » /6«., Nos, 78-120 «» /6«i.,No8 121-150 
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are below lO'* x 1 " and above 5^' x 4."* Between these two limits th^ 
vary considerably. Unfortunately no copperplates of Jayasimha and 
Kumarai^ia are found so far. The size of the plates of Ajayaj^la and 
Bhima II varies between 14" x 15" and 9" x U."* That of the 
‘usurper’ Jayavantasimha is almost square, 14" x 15" 

A study of the variation in size of plates of any dynasty and its 
comparison with that of the plates of the preceding and succeeding 
dynasty in the same region is useful. Since the Traikutakas did not 
embellish the genealogical portion of the inscnption, their plates are 
small. The Kataccuri records, under the Gupta influence*, depart from 
this practice and surcharge their genealogies with grandiloquent praises. 
This the Gurjjaras borrow, though they were not justified in doing so, 
while the Kataccuris were, to some extent. The Calukyas and Bastrakutas 
were successors of other traditions,* consequently their plates are also 
large, and increased in size as necessity arose for incorporating exploits 
in wars.* In the case of Valabhl plat^, the growth m their size indicates 
not only the growth of power but also the age of the plates. For, the 
larger the plates, the later they are, more space bemg taken up by the 
genealogical portion.* 

The script of the Gimar edicts, together with that of the Siddapura 
IS held to constitute the Southern variety of the 
Asokan Brahml.^ But on comparing the chief 
characteristics*, in which the Girnar alphabet differs from that of the 
Northern vanety, with those of the recently found edict at Maski and 
Brahmagin, it appears that, barring a few points in which the Siddapura 
and Gimar show close resemblance, the Girnar script forms a class 
by itself,* say a sub-group of the Southern vanety. For the affinities 
which the Siddapura script exhibits with that at Gimar are not found 
in those at Maski and Brahmagin,” though these two are close to 
Siddapura and form one geographical area. 

^ Und , Nos 158-168 * Ihtd,^ Nos 205-226. 

* This point will be explained below * To be pointed out later 

* Cf , for instance, the size of the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, El , 
XVm, p 235 

■ Thus a grant attnbuted by Fleet to Bhima II, /A., XVIII, p. 108-9, on 
the evidence of its size, excluding other internal evidence, may be shown to be of 
Bhima I 

T Buhler, Indian Palaeography, p. 34. 

■ These, according to Buhler, Ibid,, are noticed in the signs for the Matrkas . 
A, A, kha,ja, ma, ra, sa, the medial f, and i, and the ligatures. 

” This point I have discussed at length separately elsewhere. 
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modification by the Maitrakas of ValabhT, though it is significant that in 
their epigraphs they neither call it Gupta nor ValabhT. Only in a tenth 
century inscription, for the first time, is the era called ' ValabhT.' ’ 

The Traikutaka epigraphs mention an era, which might have been 
founded by them,’ and which is known later as the Cedi or KalacchurT. 
Anyhow the use of their own era shows the Traikutaka power in the 
5th century, contemporary as they were of the Guptas, in Lata. 

Continuance of the Traikutalca influence in the region even when 
they had departed or ceased to rule is implied by the use of the era, 
though unnamed, by the KataccuiTs, Gurjjaras and Calukyas. 

‘ ' The slight modiScation ' IS that whereas in the true Gupta era the jear is 
calculated to commence with tht Catira Suita, (Fleet, CU , III, Introduction, 
p 128), the same ^ear, in the era used by the MaitraLas of ValabhT, commenced 
with the KafttikaSukta 1, (immediate!) preceding the Cattm Sulla 1, of that very 
year), as evidenced by the Kaira Grant of Dbarasena IV (lA , XV. p. 335) and the 
Veraval Inscription of ValabhT Samvat 927 (Fleet, o c , p. 90 ; Ef , III, p. 303) 
These are the only two inscnptions which aSord us details for calculating the date 
and thus make it possible for ns to know the commencement of the era used in 
ValabhT inscnptions Fleet regarded these two cases as evceptions and held that 
aQ the other inscriptions of the ValabhT dynasty should be regarded as dated after 
the trne Gupta era. But I am inclined to differ from him because (1) there are two 
Inscnptions— one of a ValabhT ruler himself and the other from Veraval, using an 
era called ValabhT— which depart from the true Gupta era and introduce a ' slight 
modification ' in the Gupta era, as explained abo\ a Whereas there is only one 
inscription (lA,, XI, p 242) — and that too of a much later date and not belonging 
to or of the reign of one of the ValabhT rulers— which follows the true Gnpla era, 
(II) Other grauts of the hlaitraLas of ValabhT afford no "exact details for calculation" 
of the commencement of the era, as Fleet himself has admitted, (o. c., p 126) 

Hence it is not improbable that the era used in the Valabbi grants was the 
modified Gupta era and not the true Gupta era ricet’s view (Ibid., pp 72-73 and 
p 95) that the era was modified because theJCaira grant of Dbarasena was recorded 
in Gujarat where the Vikrama era was popular is open to doubt, because the earliest 
insenption dated m the Vikrama era found, so far, from Gujarat is the Hansot grant 
of Bhartrvaddha, El., XII, p 197 This is later than the grant of Dbarasena IV 
cited above. In short there is no evidence (archaeological) to presume the prevalence, 
much less populanty, of the Vikrama era in Gujarat before the 8th century But 
if that presumption is made, it can as well be made in the case of Kathiawar, 
which was then politically related with Malwa,— (as Hlucn Tsiang tells ns, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, Vol, H, p 267) — , the traditional homo of the 
Vikrama era If this presumption is made, then it is not improbable, as I hold, that 
the grants of the hlaitrakas of ValabhT were affected by the prevalence of the Vikrama 
era in Gujarat and Kathmwar, 

■ See below 

' However, see above, p, 12, f. n. I. 
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With the Bastrakutas the ^ka era reappears (or is introduced for 
the first time*) in Lata, with a new feature. This is the specification 
of the Samvatsara, (which is different for every year), along with the 
usual details about date in a few epigraphs of the Imperial Bastrakutas 
from Gujamt*. But as a rule no inscription of the Gujarat branch 
mentions it, and even now the practice of recording the Samvatsara 
IS not popular in Gujarat. In the Deccan, however, the practice coming 
down from the Calukya and Bastrakuta days still survives. 

As early as the Gurjara-Fratihara penetration m Gujarat/ the 
Vikrama era was introduced there, replacing the Cedi in vogue* 
And though the Bastrakutas invariably used the ^aka, still m the 10th 
century, their feudatory, Paranmta Siyaka gave preference to the 
Vikrama,* owing mainly to northern contacts. 

The Caulukyas continued the practice and tried to introduce the 
Vikrama era m southern Lata, but the local tradition seems to prefer the 
Saka.' 


Northern Gujarat, their home province, as well as the outlying 
province used the Vikrama. But in Kathiawar, the ValabhT era as 
‘Valabhi’ is called so for the first time by the Una Inscription of 
Balavarman.* His successor,’ however, uses the Vikrama, perhaps 
because the province was under the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

In the local inscnphons the ValabhT tradition persists, though in 
a few cases it seems to be ousted by the ^aka," Vikrama and Simha eras 
The last IS mentioned four times in Kathiawar," and twice ,n Bajputana.' 
Whatever be the imtial year of its foundation, A. D. 1109 or 1113, it 
never seems to have become popular, for it is invariably used with 


The cosmopolitan nature of southern Kathiawar is further illustrated 
^t^Veraval Inscription wherein, besides Simha, ValabhT and Vikrama 
the Hijari era is also mentioned.*" ’ 

In style and matter a few aspects of inscriptions,— their nature and 
Style and Matter language, mythological allusions, imprecatory 
^ benedictory verses,-are here bnefly discussed 


If It ,,a8 not cntrent there during the Ksatrapa penod. 

See Appendix, Noa 42, 44, 47, 52, 56, 57. 

“?*> No 262. * See Wa , Noa 263-64. 

See Ibid , Nos, 166-67 end also 265-66 

Appendix, No. 253 A ^ /btd . No an n s « ^ 

' Nos 254, 214,^6 W '/bsa'. No. 236 ’ 
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The Gimar edicts of Asoka are ' Rescripts of Morality ' written in a 
Western dialect of the Prakrit, still influenced a great deal by the Magadhan 
dialect.* And what we have to note is that the language in which these 
rescripts are couched was perhaps more suitable for the period to which 
they belong than, for instance, the imprecatory and benedictory verses of 
later epigraphs. 

From the Ksatrapa periods onwards the Gujarat inscriptions may be 
divided into four broad classes : (l) Eulogy (Pra^ti-type). 

(2) Commemorative. 

(3) Donative. 

(4) Mixed . Eulogistic and Donative. 

The Junagarh Inscription of Rudradiiman is a Piasasti, whereas the 
four earlier records of his are commemorative epigraphs. The former is 
composed in plain yet forcible Sanskrit prose, which by a detailed study 
has been proved to belong to a period between the epic and classical 
literature.* It is free from too long and difficult compounds and conventiona- 
lities. The commemorative epigraphy on the other hand, arc in simple 
Prakrit. The language, however, in all the subsequent epigraphs' of a 
similar nature tends towards purer Sanskrit, (as do the legends on coins). 

Classical style in Praksti is heralded by the Skandagupta Inscription. 
From the dry prose of the earlier epigraphs, the poetry of it is a happy 
rdief. Its music, from the start, rings in our cars. 

All the three Traikutaka inscnptions are donative, but whereas the 
first' IS written in simple, matter-of-fact language, with only a part of the 
imprecatory verse, the second, Surat Plate of Vyaghrasena' contains a 
long eulogy of Vyaghrasena, a compound running into three lines, full of 
set phrases' which seem to have been borrowed and which did influence not 
only the phraseology of the eulogistic portion of the later epigraphs of the 
region but also that of Valabhi.' 

The Kataccurl records are of similar nature. Their eulogistic portions 
show distinct signs of Traikutaka as well as Gupta influence,' which is 
subsequently reflected in all the Gurjjara* and a Calukya" records. But the 


> For details see Hultzsch, InsenpUons of Asoka, CIJ , I, pp Ivt-vil. 
s See Buhler, ' In8cnptionB...and Ariifioial Poetry ' I A , XLII, p 190. 

* Appendix, Nos. 7-13, ' Ihtd.. No. 13. 

* Ihtd., No. 16 0 Viz., Sphitapardnta . dravmaotsrdnanavapta, 11 2-4. 

’ Appendix. No 60, lino 9, 

' For details see Kielhoin El., VI, p. 300, notes 1-4 The inflnenco of 
Xilidisa’s Sahutttala and Raghitvamsa is also apparent in lines 7-8. 

’ Appendix No 24, lines 1-2. Ihd , No. 34. 
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Calukya records exhibit other features’ also which can be traced back, 
through the Kadamba records, to the Cutu Satakamis. 

To these common characteristics of the early mediaeval epigraphs 
of Lata, the epigraph of Bhactrvaddha, though alike m nature, is an excep- 
tion. Though it immediatdy succeeds the GurjJara plates, still its 
phraseology does not follow that of the latter. 

None of the Rastrakuta inscriptions is a pure prakash composed 
entirely m verse. The purpose of all is donative. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of one mscnption*, the genealogical part of the rest of the 
inscriptions is not different from prahashs m pure verse. Yet all the 
inscriptions are absolutely identical m tiieir descriptions of any king. 
Some give the fects m detail, others m brief, while a third group may omit 
them completely. 

This hvmg mterest we miss m the Valabhl records, all of which are in 
prose excluding the imprecatoiy and benedictory verses, and in which the 
conventional eulogy of Dhruvasena I, for mstance, never varies for 200 years. 

Fortunately the stray inscriptions of other dynasties that have been 
discovered are free from the Valabhi stamp, as they are in respect of script 
and era also. This may indicate how little cultural mfluence the Valabhi 
regime had on the contemporaiy or later court epigraphy of Kathiawar. 
These mscriptions, except the grant of Dhaxanivaraha, are in prose and 
donative, Dhaianlvaiaba's genealogical portion is in verse. 

Inscriptions of the Caulukya p^od may be grouped into two classes: — 
(1) Donative, (2) JPraksti. Majonty of inscriptions belong to the first 
class They are no more than deeds of grants, briefly refemng to the donor 
(and only at times to his family) without any eulogy and mentioning finally 
the donee and the object granted Even the imprecatory and benedictory 
verses, which were the stock feature of the earher inscriptions, are perfunc- 
torily given* or not given at all.* The date is usually given m the beginning, 
followed by the place of ongin and the name of the donor— features which 
remmd us of the later style in Gujarati letters and documents. 

The language of these records reveals the influence of Praknts as we 
pass on from the inscnptions of earher Caulukya hugs to those of the later, 
and as we meet with donations of public and pnvate men. Thus, for 
instance, the only Fiaknt words m the records of Mulataja and Bhima I* 
are the names of villages, whereas a senes of Praknt words occur m the 

* For example, reference to Hafih pntnt, MSnasa-gotra eta. 

» Appendix, No 47. » , No. 161. 

* Jhti., No. 162. ( Ibtd , Nos. 158-165 
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inscriphon of a feudatory of Kumarapala'; the Jaina inscnplions from Abu 
have invariably the proper names in Pmknt,’ and the common people and 
their occupations are referred tom the Veraval inscription of Arjunadei'a* 

To the Prasasti class belong a few records of Kumarajalas period,' 
and certain others.’ These inscriptions are in verse, and describe the 
exploits of a king or the deed of an individual in a language which though 
conventional does not seem to be used for false, \'ainglorious praises only. 
And there is variety too. For no less than three records praise the heads 
of religious sects, and only incidentally the king. 

Not only the Asokan edicts, but also the Junagarh Inscription of 
. Rudradaman 15 devoid of mythological allusions 

yt e ogica aiions ^ comparison of the king’s deeds with 

those of the gods'. This is first noticed in the record of Skandagupta,* 
but is surprisingly absent from those of the Traikuiakas. The 
KataccurT grants, imitating the Gupta records, compare their kings 
in their various virtues and powers with Dhanada, Vanina, Indm etc. 
But the Gurjjara records, sensibly enough, omit this feature in their 
borrowing from those of the Kataccuri, though we do find a few references 
to gods.' The Calukyas pick up the fondness for Varalia incarnation, in 
addition to that for Subrahmanya and the Saptamatrs, which they inhent 
from their Deccan and Karnataka predecessors 

The Rastrakuta inscriptions in this respect are considerably nch. 
They show acquaintance not only with the various aspects of ^ii’a, and 
avataras of Visnu, which is not unusual, but also with that of Visnu 
as Krsna, while there are allusions to important personalities of the 
Mahabharata and Sahasrarjuna. But references to the Ramayana 
heroes are very few. There is one reference, important for settling the 
antiquity of certain parts of the Bhagavata Purana, which says that 
Karkaraja made Dharma fourfold.' 

The Valabfal inscriptions, in spite of their conventional outlook, 
contain very few mythological allusions or comparisons with gods. The 
inscription of Dronasimha,” perhaps the first Maitraka king, has no eulogy, 
that of his successor” compares him to Dharmaraja, while ^iladitya III is 

1 Ibtd , No 181. 0 Ibtd , No. 220. ■ Ibtd., No. 236 

* Ibtd., Nos 184, 187, 202. * Ibid., Nos. 215, 233, 244. 

* Though both the records show high respect for Bmhmanas 

’ Appendix, No. 14, lines I'-S etc 

■ In linos 3 and 4, for instance, of the Kavi Grant of Dadda 

« ZA., XII, p. 156 ” Zbid.No 59. “ Ibid., No 60 
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compared to Purosottama who produced the Cmtamani,* and ^iladitya VI 
to Furusottama as Govardbanadhara and Nrsunha.^ 

The purely donative inscriptions of the Caulukyas avoid enlogy as a 
rule, tibough it is difficult to account for this practice, for almost the first 
inscnption of Mulaiaja* compares him to Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and other 
gods. Inscnptions o! the subsequent rulers always refer to ^iva as 
Bhavanipati, and occasionally to Visnu. 

The Vadnagar Frakstl^ (which for our purpose is more important 
than others which are m praise of rehgious heads), invokes ^iva and praises 
Brahma, but except Kumaiai^la who is compared to Vaiaha, none of his 
predecessors is compared in virtue or exploits with any god. The Cintra 
Pra^sti‘ speaks of Arjunadeva as an avatara of Krsna, and of Sarangadeva 
as ^rangadhara. 

No particular opening formula or words are found in the Ksatmpa 
Opening & inscriptions from Andhau, but the word Siddham 

Fonniila occurs in all the subsequent inscnptions.” And 

the same formula occurs m Skandagupta's mscription. The inscriptions 
of the Traikutakas, Kataccurls, Gurjjaras and Calukyas have Om Svasit 
or only Svasit. A little variety is afforded by the Bastrakuta records. 
The eaihest mscnption of Kakka'' has no auspicious formula to begin 
with, whereas the subsequent mscnpbons have first only ‘Sa vo 
which IS immediately supplemented by prefixing Om. Then, from the 
time of Dhruva III, we find generally ‘Svasit’ added on to Om,’ To 
this general rule an exception is found in an inscription of Dantivarma”, 
which has the formula 'Om, Om Buddhdya, and another in a grant of 
Govmda V'” which after Om begins with the verse 'Jayait . The Maitraka 
inscriptions have either the formula Om Svasit or Svasit. 

In the Caulukya records the formula may be said to vary according 
to the nature of the inscriptions. Furely donative records of the kings 
themselves have no auspicious formula, but simply the words 'Rdjdvali .. 
or, in the earlier records simply Om, and m later records Svasit or Om 
Svasit.'^’ Om Namah Bhagavaie is found m an inscription of Kama,” and 
Om Namah ^tvdya in the Mangrol, and Vadnagar Frakstis of Kumarapala 

* Ibtd , No 128 * Ibtd , No. 148 » Und„ No 159 

* llnA.,^0 187 ‘ 244 

B According to Stein, IHQ , IX, p 226 this may be dne to the Satai^ana 
contact. 

’’ AppendutA.No 41. » Ihtd.,THo 50 ■ ntd.,Sl. 

“ lJnd.,m 57. “ E G.,/forf.,NoB 158-59 

Ihtd., No 210 and 213 respectively » Ibtd., No 166, 
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(or his time) and Dhara’s Pra^ti/ Om Svasti JayaicSbltyudayasoa 
occurs in two inscriptions from Kathrawar and in an inscription of 
Ajayai»la. The Jama Inscriptions from Abu have Om Vandc SmusvaR. 


No closing formula is found m the Ksatrapa, Traikutalta and the 
Kataccurl records. All the Gurjjara records, except one,’ and all the 
Maitralca records close with the words *Svahasto mama.' 


The Rastrakuta records supply interesting variations. Earlier grants 
merely mention the writer's name,’ the later either Svahash mama* or 
its equivalents Matam mama or RajSsvamuUiSdescna, but in two cases 
Mangalam Mahd or only ^tlli and once Om Namah itvaya.* 

Donative grants of the Caulukyas usually end with the words, By 
the (king) ... .;or By the writer .. .., once with the words Svahasto mama] 
once with Mangalam Mahd'srlh* and twice or so with ^ubham Bhavatn. 

This study of the opening and closing formulas from Gujarat inscnp* 
tions shows that the word 'Stddham* whicli became current in early 
Brahmi inscriptions'" somehow did not become popular in later Gujarat 
epigraphical writings. In its place were substituted ‘Svastt' and 0»t and 
later, with the spread of Bhakti cult (?), names of deities— ^iva, Vasudeva, 
Sarasvatl, for instance. 

The same tendency is indicated in the closing formulas. The practice 
of putting the writer's name and the expression to the cfiect ‘ This is by 
king’s order’ — ^found for the first time in a few Asokan edicts— appears to 
undergo a modification for the first time in Southern Gujarat at about the 
9th century by the addition of auspicious or religious formulas. In Northern 
Gujarat and KathiaAvar this change is noticed in about the 12th century. 


Invocations at the outset, beginning with the inscription of Skanda* 
I m-- ■■■. Etj gupta, are usually to Brahma, Visnu, or ^iva, 
at times to Visnu and ^iva, sometimes to all 
of them, and in a few cases to Buddha. But that to a devi or Ganesa 
IS found for the first time in an inscription of Kumarainla’s time 

from Somnath, 
r 


* Ibtd , Nos 181, 187 and 215 

' Ibtd , No. 26 Note that only the order is changed, svahasto,., .% being 
placed earlier 

» Wilt.. Nos. 41-44 and 47. * /6»rf , Nos. 45, 49-55. 

» Ibid., Nos. 56-57 ® /bid., No. 58. ’ 76id„No.205. 

' Ibtd,, Nos, 205 and 215 * Ibtd , Nos. 187 and 218. 

u Fbr their distnbution see Stein, IHQ., IX, p 226. 
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The imprecatory and benedictory verses, vrammg the future ktngfs 
against depnving the donee of the grant and extolling the beneBts of making 
a grant, are of a stereotyped nature nght from the Traikutaka to the end 
of the Caulukyan period Variation m details, termmology^ quantity etc , 
however, are found. More matter is found, for mstance, in some Rastrakuta 
records* than in those of other dynasties, whereas some of the Caulukyan 
records give these verses very briefly or omit them entirely. | 

Do these verses owe their origin to the Pntanas*, or to the ideas which 
were current m India from a remote antiquity, and echoes of which are also 
found m Anoka’s edicts' ? 

No seal or any other emblems are found on the Maurya and 
Ksatrapa inscriptions nor on the Tnkiitaka and 
KataccuiT copperplates. 

The Gurjjara copperplates have usually a “roughly circular seal”, in 
relief, on a countersunk surface with a device' and below the legend, 
"Samanta Daddah." On the Ilao Grant the figure may be that of 
a Garuda(?).^ 

Only one of the plates of the Gujarat Calukyas has preserved its 
seal which is round, having a diameter of li' , on it there are the 
letters Sn-dkraya.’ But another plate found from the Nasik distnct 
has on its seal the letters Jayd Sraya and below them a half lotus and 
above a crescent moon.' 

Majority of the Rastrakuta plates have a seal. Unfortunately very 
few of these seals are published. But on the strength of their description 
by the various editors we can trace a kind of evolution in their device. 

' Ibid , No 202 , GaneSi as Viglinaherta is also referred to in the Vadnagar 
Fraiasta of Kumaiapala, verse 18, then in Cintra Pra&Bb, Ibtd , No 244. 

* E G , in the Valabhi records, Ibtd., Nos 60-63. » E G , Ibid., No. 43. 

* A few have been already traced by Pargiter in some FOranas and the 
Mahabharata See JRA8., 1912, pp 248-254 

* Cf Gimar edicts No 6, line 13-14, No 9, line 8-9, No. 11, line 4 which say 
that Aioka’s descendants should act for the welfare of the people , that charity in 
this world begets Svarga and punya in the next world In the Sanchi and the 
Delhi Pillar edicts is found the expression 'as long as the Sun and the Moon shall 
shine', while in the Mysore group of edicts we find the important expression, ‘Bsi 
PoratM pdktti', 'This is an ancient rule.’ 

■ Fleet further adds that the meaning of this is not apparent, but may be some 
emblem of Sun wordiip Jbtd , No. 24 Very rarely the seal is leprodnced, and 
whenever it is, it is not distmct 

' Ibid No. 33. • Ibid., No 35 


> Ibid., No. 39. 
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The seal of the Gujarat Rastrakuta Kakka (^ka 679 ) had a Garuda 
but it IS now broken/ Tliat of Govinda III (^aka 730 ) is said to have on 
it a seated ^iva.” On looking at the indistinct photograph*, I find that the 
nose of the central figure is very prominent and the face very peculiar, 
which may be Garuda's and not that of '^iva*. Moreover some 
representation, like wings, is seen on either side of the central dgure. 

The seal on Amoghavarsa's Sanjan Plates has, as described by 
Bhandarkar,* “ a Garuda in high rdief on a countersunk surface on a 
lotus seat feeing full front, with his prominent beak nose and holding a 

snake in each hand. Two discs are seen above the ears of Garuda on 

Garuda's proper right, there is a representation of Ganapati in the upper 
comer and lower down an indistinct Chaurt and a lamp. On his left, 
near the top is the same goddess standing in front of an animal ( perhaps 
a lion ) and holding a ladle in her right hand, below her a Chaun, and 
near the bottom a Svastika." 

Keeping the central figure Amoghavar'ia’s successors incorporate 
more symbols. For instance, on the seal of Krsna II ( A.D. 910)' there is 
no goddess, on that of India III there are the emblems a. Unga, aiikuha 
and a lamp, whereas on that of Govinda IV ( A.D. 930) there are found a 
dagger, a bow and an arrow. 

In all the seals from Amoghavama onwards, the central figure is 
definitely Garuda On this analogy the figures on earlier seals must be 
identified with that of Garuda. No room for doubt exists, apart from this 
objective evidence, because the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa actually 
mention Garuda as the mudra^ of the Rastrakutas. 

This Garuda*motive is also found on the seals of the Faramaras of 
Malwa,* and this is, I think, another proof of their relationship, both 
through blood and politics, with the Rastiakutas. 

' /&(({., No 37 < Ibtd No 42 * i{,uI,No42. 

* Ibid , No. 52 The recently published BrahmanpalK grant is said to have 
Garuda only, tbid^ , No. 46 

‘ Jbtd„ No 55 Thongh in the New Copperplate of Dbrnva II (Saka 806] 
Altekar mentions only Garuda, holding hooded snakes in either hand Ibid , No. 53. 

‘ Cf Bhagnasamastabhupalaniudra garuda mudrayd /biif ,No.52,p.249, 

r For instanee the Harsola and Ahoednhad Plates of Siyaka. Ibtd , Nos 
263-66, have Garnda with serpents and wings, though other objects ore missing. 
For others see Ray, DHNI , II, p 852. Indore Grant, lA , VI, p 48 and p 
862-863, which desenbes grants of Bhoja of Malwa , also p. 873, Mandhala Plate 
of Jayasimha, BI , III, p 46 after which it seems to disappear. It is also found on 
the Bastrakutas of Betul, Ray, oc,I, p 557 citing 7A., XVIlI, p 23(r However, 
if there were no other points of contact, not much reliance can be placed on this 
point as Gamda>motlve was very common. 
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All the RBals of the Maittakas of Vakbbl, which have been preserved, 
have generally an oval snrface and a roand back It is at tunes divided 
into two sections. In the upper is a bull (Nandi) with the face to the right, 
below are the words ^rt Bhattahal}} Very rarely is the face of the 
Nandi to the left.’ 

None of the seals of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada have been preserved. 
But the extant copperplates definitely indicate their existence in some 
cases A few inscnptions show other features. For mstance the Kadi 
plates of Mulataja have at the end of the first plate a bull couchant and 
facing the right.* The Chitor inscription of Kumaiapala has some figure 
in its middle* which is not identified, while on the left hand of the second 
plate of Ajayaiak’s copperplates* at the end of the writing, says Fleet, 
are the figures of the Moon, and the Sun and a god seated on a lotns, with 
4 bands and 4 heads, which must be Brahma. 


» Cl Ganesagadh Plates of DhrnirawnB I, Ibtd., No. 64. 

® A bnll, couchant and facing the proper right, is also found on the seals of 
early Fallavas See B1 , VI, p, 84. 

■ Appendix, No. 169, p 191-<93 

* W»d.,No. 184. » /bKf., No. 203, p. 80. 


CHAPTER VIII 

NUMISMATICS 


^ bnef survey of the evolution of coinage m ancient Gujarat is best 
understood by treating it under its various subdivisions: — 

{a) Form and fabric. 

{b) Symbols. 

(c) Com legends, (their character). 

(<f) Date. 

Bust of the king etc. 

The Greeks in a sense laid the foundation of Gujarat coinage' on 
'which the superstracture was built by the succeeding rulers*. 


Pro^eek Coins 


The pre-Greek, perhaps indigenous, coins of Gujarat are a few very 
small coins of silver, weighing about 5 grains; 
they have the symbols. SvasUka, Tmuta, and 
Cfflira, some have on the obverse a misshapen elepliant, on the reverse 
something like a circle.* 


This dearth of information we are now able to supplement by (he coins 
recently acquired from Kamrej, Navsari district, Southern Gujarat, and 
those excavated from Amreli, Kathiavrar, by the Baroda Archaeological 
Departmenb 

From Kamrej vanous kinds of coins were obtained. Among these are 
some punch-marked, supposed to be Kanapanas, and a few cast and 
Avanti or XJjjain coins. No information about the punch-marked coins is 
yet published The Avanti coins are of various types A few are of silver 
and the rest of copper, (both) arc either square or circular in shape.* 

Only one cast com and a few 'Tribal' coins are described,* whereas 
Avanti coins from Amreli are not discussed at all. 

The Bactnan Greeks did away -with everything but the fabric. Though 

Greek Golna issued many vanetics of coins m their north- 

western dominions their Gujarat coins have : 


^ An perhaps in other parts of India * Mentioned in Chapter II. 

• £G , I. p 17 May we regard the syobols on Gnjarat coins os Maurya ? 
They resemble to some extent those mentioned by Jayaswal in JRAS , July 1936, 
p. 437, pis. II-IV 

' JNSI, 1939, p. 20 

* Details are not given here, for those given by the writer in Ibtd , aro not 
possible to check in the photographs (pi. IV), which are indistinct. * Do. 
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1 . Form; round or square/ 

ii. Fabric . silver and copper.® 

ui. Weight Drachm, (about 60 grams) and obol (o).‘ 

IV. Com legend in Greek, round the helmeted bust of king, on the 
obverse; on the reverse the legend m Kharosthl.' 

V. A monogram. 

VI. A bust of the king with head either helmeted or bare and filleted- 
generally on the obverse.® 

vii. On the reverse, figure of a standing god or goddess.® 

None of the coins is dated. 

Ksahaiata Ksatrapas, the successors of Greeks m Gujarat, discarded 
Kiahuata Kaatnpa Comi many of the Ghreek features. 

The corns of Bhumaka'' are. 

1 . of copper, 
and have 

^ 11 . among the symbols an arrow, discus, thunderbolt, dharmacakra, 
lion-capital. 

in. for legend, inscription in Kharosthi and Biahml and sometimes 
in both. 

iv. bust on the obverse. 

It would be apparent that the traces of Greek influence are few.® It 
is probable that there was not enough time for this influence to work on the 
Ksaharatas, as they were in Gujarat for a short while only, and during that 
period were mainly connected with the Deccan. 

* Drachm of Menander and ApoUodotns , eqnare, copper corns of Apollodotus. 

* Silver of Eucratides, Menander and Apollodotus , copper of the latter only. 

* Obols of Encratidea drachmae of Menander and ApoUodotns. 

' These are here omitted , bnt they mention the name of the kmg who issues 
the coins thus, "of the King, saviour, ApoUodotus or Menander,” as the case may be, 
For details see Brown, Corns of Indta , Gardmer, Bnhsh Museum Catalogue , 
Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, 

* The copper coins of ApoUodotus-both round and square-have no bust of the 
king either on the obverse or reverse , instead they have the standing ApoUo with 
an arrow in his right hand, bow in the left and the tnpod respectively 

* Athene on Menander’s , Apollo on Apollodotus* 

^ Of his successor Naha^a’s not yet found in Gujarat 

* Of course there is the bust in imitation of the Greek coins, bnt it is 
considerably different from the Gred bust. 


24 
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The symbols and the legend, on the contrary, show contact with the 
early Andhtas and Kusanas, and the prevalence of Buddhism m the province. 


Most interesting are the coins of the second dynasty of the ICsatrapas. 

All the varied influences arc clearly reflected 
Kaatnipa Coins them, which Will be evident by a detailed 

examination. The coins are: — 


I. of Sliver, lead, and copper.^ 

li. round, and square, 
and have 

ill. bust of the king on the obverse. 

IV. legend m Greek characters on the obverse. 

V. and on the reverse legend (in early coins) both in the Btahml and 
Kharosthi ; later only in Brabnu. 

V. among the symbols, a star, a cresent surmounting the cattyaaxii 
beneath wavy line. 

VI. date in ^aka era and m BrahmT numerals, on the obverse, behind 
the king’s head.’ 


The Greek features still surviving arc noticed m the fabric, bust of the 
Inng , and in the legend on the obverse. 

In respect of weight the silver coins arc usually 34 grams, called 
“hemidtachras,” thus differing a little from those of the Greeks. The 
Greek legend gradually died out’, first it becomes a meaningless imitation, 
while a few words continue to appear on the Gupta coins. The bust is 
im mortalised , it IS accepted by the Ksatrapas, and handed over to the 
Guptas who retain it in their Gujarat coinage, though stamped with 
their personality 


‘ Potm coins, are as a rule, confined to MilwS , whereas only one coin of 
copper, that of Jivadaman, son of Castana, is found 

• This feature is not found on the coins of earlier rulers— even those of 
Rndradaman (c 150 A D ) It Is noticed for the first linic oo the coins of Jivadaman 
(c, 178), a change in the fashion was made by isvaradatta, the intruder , ho dated 
his coins in regnal years Svami Simhasona (c 382 A. D.) added the words 
‘varse\ 'in the year', before the date, 

• Legible Greek inscnplions are found on the coins of Castana and his son 
Jivadaman From the time of Rndradaman 1 (c, 130 A. D.— -ISO A D.) they 
hseome meaningless, but their traces eontinae to appear up to the cod of the 
dynasty (c. 390 A. D.) 
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In Kharosilu on the Greek and early Ksatiapa corns is visible the 
spread of a new influence from north-western India into Gujarat. But its 
source soon dried up, which is evident from its disappearance on the later 
Ksatrapa coins.' 

The symbols — cattya* etc. — reveal the early Andhra contact. This 
replacement of the Greek by the native sjranbols suggests that the ideas 
brought by the new rulers with them were not significant to the people 
so that the old symbols had to be remtroduced. 

The BrahmT coin-legend' is in the ascendant as flir as its language is 
concerned, it tends towards pure, classical Sanskrit, gradually displacing 
the Pr^nt* But the script towards the end of the dynasty becomes 
unreadable', as letters lose their individuality, indicating perhaps that as 
scholarship advances art deteriorates. ' 

Before passing over to the corns of the Guptas, reference must be made 
here to the Roman coins and influence m Gujarat. 

Oman oini Though, till now, only one com (of Lucius 

Virus) IS found', The Roman influence must be very great, from about the 
1st century A.D., as direct sailing between Broach and the Mediter^ 
ranean ports was then established,' and also as, owing to the preponderance 
of Indian exports, Rome had to pay in silver dinani and gold anrei' instead 
of goods. But it IS suggested by Warmington’ that the corns were melted 
down by the ^akas ( Esatrapas ). Hence they are rare in Gujarat and 
have left little influence on the local coinage'”, except perhaps with a 
smgle trace of the Roman alphabet mixed with Gre^ on the corns 
of Nahaiana. 


> Fonnd on the coma of Bhnmaka and Naha^na, a few traces on that of 
Castana, but no more afterwards 


* Now identified as monntam C/. a siimlar representation of a mountam on a 
seal impression from the Palace of Knossos. Morgan, Pnhtstofta Mattf fig. 155. 

• Usually in the form HahSksatrapasa Rudrasimhasct (this name 

of course changes) putntsa Teqim liahSksainfpastf Datnctsenasa ” 


* Cf. above the evidence from mscnptious , the best instance is the transforma* 
tion of the genitive sa to sya. For details see Rapson, CAD,, p, cxxviit, 

* Ibtd , pp cxxxviii and cxltv 

■ At Nagdhara, Jalalpur Talnq, Surat Dist JRAS , 1904, p. 599. 
r Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, p 46. 


■ Ibtd , p 270, interpreting the words of The Pertplus that at Broach 
exchange was made to the advantage of the Romans because the latter at times got 
in exchange silver coins of Saka and Andhra kings. 


■ Ibtd,, p.290. 


Ibtd., p, 297. 
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Gupta coins indicate further play of new forces (winch may be 
Gupta Coins Gangetic or Madhyadesi) upon Gnjardt. 

The coin-types vary with each successive ruler, 
but still their features may be summed up and discussed as follows 

(i) Shape : round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver, and copper coated with silver.* 

(ill) Obverse : bust of the king. 

Date, behind the king’s head, in Gupta era.” 

Traces of corrupt Greek legend. 

Reverse : symbol, Garuda, cluster of dots, wavy line beneath border 
of dots, bull couchant to the right*, altar with fire burning on it.‘ 

(iv) Legend, usually on the reverse thus : 

Paramabhagavata mahatajadimaja srl Kumdragupta 
Maliendradtiya* 

Here the new features are the N’arious symbols, and purely Sansknt 
legend m the nominative. Of the existing features, the Guptas kept the 
bust, bearing, however, their personality. The manner of putting the date 
they retained, introducing, however, their cm. 

But both in fabnc and weight they closely follow their predecessors. 
Why did the Guptas not give a gold currency to Gujarat, which they had 
introduced in all other parts of their empire ? Whether the reasons were 
economic or political it is difTicult to say now. 

So also in the matter of the legend. Though it shows a definite 
departure from that on the Ksatrapa coins, the latter being ahmys in 
the genitive, still we miss the fulness, \ariety and the poetry noticed on 
their coins in other parts of the empire, while the nomimtive form of 
their legend is also found on the coins of the TmiKutak’OS.* As regards 

> All of Kumaragupta and found from VoInbhT, bcnco called the Vnlabhi fabric 

^ Indicated by the letter {va) instead of 'vaise' 

* Fonnd on coins of Skandagopta -of base metal. See Allan, o. e., p. 121 

* On the coins of Skandagupta from Cutch The interpretation is Allan’s 
(GC„ p. 01 } The BG , I, i, p 71 read it ns altar and one npnght and two dde- 
jets of water. Neither of those readings seems to bo correct. The things look more 
like a plant and basin , though not TulsJ plant, ns it is totally dllTerent It has 
very small leaves, 

‘ It vanes a little with other kings, but there is not that nch variety which Is 
found in the coins of the home provinces. 

' See below. 
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the matter on Gujarat coins, for the first time the rulers proclaim their 
faith on coins (though immediately to be followed by the Traikutakas), 
thus introducing to Gmjarat, by more ways than one, to their pursuit 
of the old cults, perhaps fallen into abeyance. 

The symbols Bull, Gamda, etc., are new to Gujarat, though Garuda 
IS found on early Greek corns,' and Bull on those of the Ku^nas. But 
of these only the Bull survives through Valabhl corns and plates right 
down to the time of Mulataja.' 

From the Gupta coins, then, Gujamt partook of all the varied foreign 
and indigenous, old and new, influences, which the Guptas had absorbed in 
the Gangebc delta, maintaining at the same time its constitution. 

The Traikutaka coins have : — 

Tmikntaka Corns 

(i) Shape: round. 

(ii) Fabric silver. 

(ni) On the obverse a bust but no traces of date behmd the 
king's head, nor the decadent Gredr inscription, on the 
reverse, a cattya, star and an mbcnption as in the case of the 
Gupta coins. 

The indigenous* features here are the symbols; the foreign, Greek or 
Ksatrapa bust. The legend is partly Ksatrapa and partly Gupta, The 
former because it is patronymic , the latter as it is in the nominative, and 
uses the prefix sti before the name of the king and declares the Vaisnava 
faith of the rulers. 

The Traikutaka coins are the best illustration of the condition of 
southern Gujamt In them are treasured all the native and foreign influences 
of about 500 years or more, though a few features — ^for example, the Greek 
characters, are absent. 

The outstanding features of Gujarat coinage during this period must 
be noted the continued preference given to silver and its almost uniform 
standard, second, the use of bust for representmg the king. A typical 
instance of the survival of the Greek tradition. 


* Thongh perhaps with the Greeks Garada had not the same me"' as 
with the Gnptas 

’ On one of his plates, See above p, 183. 

* They may be imitataons of the Andhra or the Ksatrapa ; 'mdigenous' is used 
in the sense of the earliest, 
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CoinB Mediaeval Penod 


The early as well as the late mediaeval periods arc both remarkable so 
far as coins are concerned. Curiously no coins of 
any dynasty except those of the Maitrakas of 
ValabhT have yet turned up. Even these are few. They are noticed by 
AlW and the present writer liad the opportunity to study them in the 
British Museum. They are very rough, irregular in shape and bear on one 
side the figure of a Bull. 


Even more curious is the absence of any coins of the Caulukyas of 
Anhilvada. A vast and prosperous empire as theirs must have had its own 
coinage. People in Gujarat ( particularly in Patan ) hardly realise this. 
They began to wonder when I inquired of the Caulukya coins at Patan.* 
Perhaps a systematic exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the 
Sahasialinga talao may turn up a few coins besides other material.' 


* GC„ p exxx, citing JBBRAS , 1861, p liv^xxl and 1867, p. xiii, and 
recently some in the Numtsmatie SuppUmtnt, JRASB , 1937. 

‘ Mum Fnnyavijayaji of the Sagar Apisaia, FStan, told me that a few years 
back some coins were dug np while preparing n road ontsido the city limits, near the 
site of the Sahasralihga talao Unfortnnatdy they were not brought to the notice of 
any numismatist, and have since then disappeared. 

* The view that the Caulukyas mast have hod their own coinage surprisingly 
receives support from the discovery of a gold coin from U. P. which is believed to 
be of SiddharSja Jayaslmha See JRASB,, Letters, III, 1937. No. 2, article 348, 


PART V 
CHAPTER IX 
ADMINISTRATION 


LITTLE evidence exists at present to form any idea of the political 
status of Gujarat and its adtnmistrative machinery prior to the 
Maurya period. The village, and groups of villages, might have been 
someof the territorial units governed by the Gramadhipatt or Gramatii, 
and other local officers as descnbed, incidentally, by the epics and 
some pre-Maurya works.^ 

Contemporary and subsequent epigraphic evidence mdicates that 
Gujarat-Kathiav^r were included in the Maurya 
empire from the time of Candragupta. However, 
it IS not known for certain what territorial name or names were given to 
these parts of Western India, nor what the position of their ruler or rulers 
was. It IS possible that the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar was also called 
jdmpadctt and its constituents : rdstra^ vtsaya^, pradesa* dhdra' and 
grama, as somewhat similar territorial division^ can be made out from the 

1 Recently the existence of town and village ofiScers has been noted also in the 
Rgvedic period See Joshi, CoHoepttana Ecotiointques et Pohtiqwes Dans L'lnde 
Anmenae D'Apres La Stgveda , cf CHI , I, p 91-2 

* It meant a "conntiy” in general Cf HnltzKh, Insonpftons of Asoka, 
C.l.I., (Rew Edition), I, pp 14, 123 Kantalya, Arthasasfra, Tnvandrum 
Sanskrit Senes, No LXEXII, Vol I, p. 343 also nses it in this sense Bhandarkar, 
Asoka, { Second Edition ) p 64, thinks that it was applied to the territory under 
the direct sway of the emperor. 

* Rostra does not occur m Amkan inscriptions, but its existence seems to be 
implied by such officers as Ri (Ra) stnka and Rathika Hultzsoh, o o , pp 10 
and 74 Kantalya, o c , I, pp 37, 61, 131, 136, 230, etc , nses it in a general sense 
meaning a 'country’, at p 78 perhaps in a technicc^sense He frequently refers to 
the officer who governed it, Rastrainla 

* Vtsaya is not used in A&kan inscriptions in the sense of a distnct In the 

Sarimth pillar it is used along with Kota, and Hnltzsch trandates it as a terntoiy 
snrronndmg forts Kantalya, o. c , III, 181 etc , uses it in a general sense meaning 
a ‘country’ ' - 

* From Fradesika, Hnltzsch, o c , pp. 52 and 73 , and Pradesta, Kantalya, 
o c., 1, p 346. 

' Cf Hnltzsch, 0 . c , pp. 162 and 166 . and ahale from Samath and 
Rupnath Edicts. 

1 Whether the units grama, Shara, etc , were originally natural divisions, i e , 
based on the he of the land or on other reasons cannot be decided until detailed 
information is available which can be used for intensive geographical study. 
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Asokan inscnptions and Kautalya*s Arthasaslra, and because, excephng 
the thitd unit, other territorial terms are found in later epigraphs. 

The status of Gujarat-Kathi»var at this period seems to be that of 
an outlying ' province ' of the empire ruled by a Rastriya ( governor ? } or 
Raja who ^vas, probably, directly under the ' viceroy ' of Mahva.‘ Within 
this ftammvork it is possible the ' province ' was autonomous, independent 
with regard to its internal administration only,‘ as some scholars think.* 
But its 'governor’ was, in the first instance, appointed by the emperor 
himself, who, under Candragupta and Asoka, were Vaisja-Pusyagupia and 
Yavana Tusaspha respectively. Asoka's reason for selecting an Iranian 0) 
might have been dictated by the cultural contacts established by him, 
besides the political exigencies of the time.* 

For the internal administration no evidence is available at present. 
Granting the existence of local forms of territorial units and names of 
officers, some sort of a system consisting of a Mantri, Amalja or Saciva, and 
a Mantripansad to advice the Mahamatra (‘provincial governors’) or Raja*, 
various district, judicial, revenue and police officers such as Rastrapala, 
Stbanika*,Gopa’, Piadesika*, or Pradcstr*, Dharma-mahamalras”, Rajukas", 
Yutas”, (orYuktas)'*, Upayuklas”, Nagaravyavahankas'*, Na>ala“ which 
existed in the Mauryan administration, may be expected. 

As soon as the Mauryan power became weak, it appears that this 
region which formed the western fnngc of the empire ^va5 split up into 
several completely autonomous states, for the Indo-Grecks met with local 
kings of Cutch and Surastrene.” 

* Perhaps li was this practice nhich uas cooiinaed by the Sata and Ku'ana 
emperors and their satraps 

> More or less like onr present British Indian provinces 

» Raychandhnrl, Pohltcal History oj Ancient India, pp 193 and p 196, 
becanse Kantalya, o. c , III, p. 144 refers to Saiirastm-sanSha. 

« Parts of Sind and the Punjab, before the Invasion of Alexander, were under 
Danus, the emperor of Iran, and Gnjar3t*K5thi5w5r bad crmmcrclal relations with 
ports on the Persian Gulf, Egypt and Babylonia So there might be some foreign 
population and inflneace in the ' province ^ 

* Kantalya, o c , II, p 186. ® Ibid., head of i of ojanapada, 

» Ibid , I, p 348, head of Gve or ten villages. * Hullzsch o c., p. 52. 

« Kantalya, o, c., II, p. 202-3. “ Hnltzscfa, o c., p 8-9 

11 iptd.,p 4. •* Ibid “ Kantalya, 0 c., I 

» Ibid, I, p 160. “ /6«f., II. 202-03 (as Paura-vyavahanka) 

“ Ibid, " Tarn, Greeks of Bactria and India, p. 169. 
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Under the Greeks Gu]arat-Kathiawar, ( from the formation of the 
_ . word Surastrene), is believed to have become a 

Greek province like the Seleucid eparchies, but 
with this difference that it was not a full-fledged eparchy, that is, 
subdivision of a satrapy, but a full satiapy with a governor responsible 
only to the king. These governors were usually generals, sfmfegoi'. How 
far Tam is justified in arriving at this conclusion from the mention of 
differently named provinces by Greek mercliants and geographers cannot be 
checlied from the Indian Slde^ But it is possible that the difference in 
status of an eparchy m India from that of the Seleucid was due perhaps to 
the Greeks' retention or imitation of indigenous organizations. 

Gujarat again became anjiutljrmg province dunng the early rule of 
the ^akas or dunng the Andhra conquest, when for a brief period 
Suratha formed part of the Andhra empire 


Its status must have improved considerably when Rudradama 
established himself in Malwa more or less as an 
independent kmg of Western India Under him 
the entire province of Anarta and Surastra was governed by his Amatya, 
a Pahlava Suvmkha * 


Further details of territorial division and administration are not 
available from the Ksatrapa inscnptions. But it appears that names 
of terntorial units like rattha (rastra^), or ahara might have been 
prevalent in Gujarat-Kathiaivar as they were in Aparanta ( part of modern 
Konkan ),' the Deccan," Karnataka," and the south^ under the Andhias, 
Cutu-%takannis, Kadambas and the early Pallavas, from the 2nd to the 
5th century A. D. Like these immediate and further neighbours of 
Gujarat, the province might have had Amatyas, Ratthikas, Desadhikas, 
Dandanayakas", Sempati and other officers* to govern the province, its 

1 Ibtd , p 240 

» Many of Tarn’s deductions are questioned, and rightly, by Johnston in 
JRAS., Apnl, 1939, pp 217-40 

• El , VIII, Nasik Ins No 2 and Junagadh Ins , p. 60 and pp, 44-45, 
respectively 

• Cf Soparaka-«/i5w, Kanhen Ins , ASIV/ , V, No 5, p 73 

' Cf Govadhana and Kapura-»/i5nr, Nasik Ins BI , VIII, pp 63 and 82 

• Ins of Cutn family in N Mysore, EC , VII, No, 263, p 231 

» Cf Satahani-rarr/ia, Hirhadagaili Pis 2 and VI, p 88 

• Cf Mat Ins of Hnvishka, also Sanchi Ins of Svami Jivadaman, 
EL, XYI, p, 232, 

^ For a fuller list see references cited in Notes 6 and 7, 
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subdivisions, and to munagc difleront functions of the slate. One of the 
functions of the Scnapati seems to liavc been to superintend over the 
composition of a grant by supplying to the composer information about 
king's conquests, etc for many of the Andhra grants assign this work to 
a Senapiti The practice, as will be noticed below, was also observed 
by the Guptas, and became common with the Maitrakas of Valabhi and 
other early mediaeval dynasties. 

The Guptas, being conquerors from eastern India, appointed like 
their predecessors, a " governor ” called Gopla, 
“ named Farnadatta, to protect the cnlirc“pio\ inco" 

of Surastra’ How the pioiince and its componcnis were called and ruled 
15 not mentioned by the inscription. But a contemporary record tells us 
that Lata ( southern Gujaiat ) aas called a vi^aya. It is doubtful if any 
part of Kathiawar oi Gujarat was named a bhtilJt ns in Bihai and Bengal' 
The territorial division might have been into the following graded scries 
gia,na," sihali^paUiaka^, tuau<lala\ n/iSm® and wsayrr."' For these are 
some of the names of units which arc regularly mentioned in the 
contemporary inscriptions from the neighbouring countries" and later on 
from those of Gujarat* Kalhiawlir. 

> Cf The CNprcsuon Ltaeea lirLyttm .. SSndhiviiUahiKa , Uansenasya, 
Atlahab<ad Pillar Ins of Samudragupta, C// , III, p 10 The csprcssion, translated 
literally, would imply that all Senapatis were poets. 

^ Junigadh Ins of SLandagupta, Ibiil , p. 59. 

” Unless the word is used in a general sense, meaning a ’country' Mandnsor 
Ins of Kumaragupla, Ibtd , p. 81. 

* Cf Tira and Fundraiardhana-h/tnA/i in E. and N. Bengal respectively 

” This was the lowest unit everywhere Lower than this was a 'piece of land’ 

^ Only in Ivalhiawar, under the Mailral as of Valabhi 

I Common m C. I. and U F. also 

* Found in later records from ItathiawSr, Gujarat, C I and U. P 

^ Was common in ISthiawsr, C. 1 and U. F 

No specific ease from Kathiawar, was common in C I., U. P , Bihar, 
Bengal and KarnFtaka 

II In some parts of C 1. andC. F, which were ruled by the VaLalatas, Liags 
of UccbaL.'iIpa, and Fanviijaka Klahaisjas the highest unit seems to bcvirayir, 
under it were uliara, bhoga and petha The last two, particularly pctlia, are rare 
inN India, the latter word is said to be derived from praU^thu Cf. the street 
names in Poona, Budhavaipcth, etc. 
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GopliiS literally a ‘protector’ may have been one of the titles of the 
provincial governors*. The names of other officers have to be supplied 
once again from the contemporary records. The Gopta was probably 
assisted by a Saciva or Amatya and perhaps ^ council. 

The administration of justice, police, and military functions 
were discharged by officers who in Gupta and other contemporary 
inscriptions are called Dandapasadhikaranika,* Mahadandanaj^ka^, 
Ranabham^garadhikaranika,* Mahasandhivigrahilra," Senapati,^ whereas the 
revenue and finance duties were peifoimed by Ayuktakas, Vmiyuktalas, 
Prayuktalvas* and others 

Whether the town or city administration was carried on by such a senes 
of officers as Nagaia-kesthin,* Sarthavaha,“ Prathamalculika”, Pustajala 
and so forth in the western parts of the Gupta empire as in the eastern 


* C£ the expression satvew desem mdbaya goptrn, Junagadh Ins , CII , 
III, p 59, and Gopta nipa Vth/akarmmd in Mandasor Ins , Ibtd , p 82 

* In the eastein parts of the empire the rulers of a bhtiHt or vt^aya were 
sometimes an Uparika, Vpmikamahdraja, Mattdrdja, VtsayapaH and 
Kmniidmatya It may be that these are personal titles derived partly from the 
past and partly from the present nature of the post Thus the term KumarSmatya 
(K A), literally a 'minister of a prince’, might have acquired the sense of a 
■minister’ or ‘officer’ It appears from Gupta inscriptions that at that period as 
soon as a person was appointed an officer of the state be was called a K A. And in 
order to distinguish different K A s, the name of the particular portfolio, each was 
in charge of, was added on to the title of theK A Tbns we hear of a K A who 
was a Nahdbalddhtktta, another was attached to a king, third to an beir-apparent 
The term kumdrdmdtya-padiya does not seem to mean, as explained by the 
late Mr Banerji, that K A. was equal to a king or an heir-apparent , Vogel, 
Antiquities of Cliamba State, pt. I, p, 123, translates it ns 'councillor of a prince* 

* Literally, ' An officer ( Adhikaranika) in charge of punishment ’ Cf. Vogel 
o c , p 129 

* Literally ' Great chief of the police ’ 

* Literally, ' Officer in charge of war material ’ 

* Literally, ' Officer in charge of war and peace ’ 

’ Literally, ' Captain of the army ’ 

* All these are denvatives of the past participle Ynlta ( Vyuj ) and should 
be related in sense Kantalya discusses the qualities and duties of an Upayukta (o c , 
Vol I, p 160 ) From it appears that this was an officer supenor to an Yttkfa , like- 
wise the officers mentioned in Gupta and other records must be special officers 

* Literally, 'a town-elder’, cf the modem 'major' or 'sheriff’ Such 
persons called ' Nagar Mth ' still survive in many parts of Gujarat 

“ Literally, a ' caravan-leader’, i,e , a merchant. “ ‘ First-householder’. 
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cannot be ascertained. But some such oiTicers must have CMstcd as some 
of them ate mentioned m the subscqucjtl pciiod'. 

In the latter half of the 6th century A. D., southern Gujai.at t\as undci 
the Traikiitalas who were independent and their 
* ^ “ king was adlcd a Maharaja*. Tlicre is no 

information regarding the capital. The couniiy was divided into diDcicnt 
territorial units, names of some (?) of which are mentioned in inscriptions 
but not of the ofTiccrs w'ho administered them. 


The teriitoiial units aic " desa, vi<!aya, dlutra, pina, palUld 
and giduiff. Among these, desn seems to Im e been the laigcst tciritonnl 
unit, as this toiin is given to the whole of Aparanta. The vt’oryn cinie 
ne\l to it, and then the rest, in the ordci mentioned here. The name of 
vrsoryms Antarmandali and it is said to be situated between tl.e n\cis 
Mindhola and the Puma If this w'cre so, it is possible tlint sonictimcs the 
territorial limits of a unit wcic fi\cd by geographical conditions* 


A new unit and names of more vt^ayai occur in the inscriptions of 
the successors of the TraiKutakas-Kataccilris 
and others-xn soulhern Gujarat. The new 
unit is bliogfl. It IS not mentioned in later inscriptions but occurs 
frequently as noted nbo\e in the inscriptions of the Vakiilakas and 
their eastern neighbours,® Probably the cMStenco of this unit and the 
officer m charge of it, called Bliosika,' in the inscriptions of southern 
Gujarat at tins period, aic due to the innuence of its soiith-casteni 
neighbours. 


The names of vttayas and cities of interest are Bhanikaccha, 
Antarnarraada and Anandapura The mention of the first ami the last 
indicates that Broach was the headquaitors of a district" before the 
Gurjjaias, and Aniindapura an important lowm.® Antaiiiarinad.i-risajw 


* As will be pointed out later in dct.nl, the inflncncc of the Guptas in ndmini 
stration seems to have been more, and survived till \cr) late in the eastern provinces, 
than in Central and Western India Tho administrative units and a feu names of 
officers are found in Gurjara-Pratiharn, Kia and other inscriptions from U. P , Bihar 
and Bengal 

^ If there were no other evidence to show thcir independent status, this title 
may denote a 'provincial governor' only, .as it did under tho Guptas. 

' For their names see Append t\, p 3 1. 

* Other instances of ffonbf forming a oiriryn are Antnrnarm.ada.and Anlnivcdi 
(Ganga'Yamuna) 

* For full list sec Appendix, p. 34-35. " See above, p 194, « 11 

'> It also occurs in Chamba inscriptions, see Vogel, o c , p 130 

* Under the Kaiaccurls See Appendix p. 34 ® 
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IS the territory between the Narmada and the Tapti (?) Whether it 
was the name of a district’ or merely a general name of the territory, and 
if the latter, what its relation was with the Bharukaccha-nt^oya, cannot 
be ascertained till further details of the places within them are forthcoming 

Besides this there was another unit called draiiga^ as it appears from 
a reference to the officer in charge (?) of it called Drangika." 

The officers mentioned are* (1) Rajasthanlya, (2) Upanlca, 
(3) Kumaramatya, (4) Visayapati, (5) Araksika, (6) Drangika, 
7 ) Bhogilra,^ ( 8 ) Bhogikapala, ( 9 ) Mahapalu ( i ? )pati,® ( 10 ) Rastra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika, ( 11 ) Mahabaladhikrta, ( 12 ) Mahasandhivi- 
grahadhikaranadhikrta,® ( 13 ) Kulaputraka, ( 14 ) Cata, ( 15 ) Bhala ^ 

Numbers (4), (6), (7), (8), (9) were evidently officers in charge of a 
vtsaya, dranga, blioga and palh* respectively, number (lO) seems to be 
an officer superior to the Mahattara ol a idstt a, and a gt a ma Numbers 
(11) and (12) were primarily connected with the army and questions of 
war and peace, though they did perform other duties also, for instance, 
conveying of and superintending over the making of a grant of land, while 
the former was at times in charge of a district. The exact position and 
duties of numbers 1, 2, 3 cannot be ascertained 

Rajasthanlya literally means ‘a person in the place of a king ', that 
is, a governor or a viceroy. It is in this sense that the Gupta inscriptions 
use it * But in the inscription of a feudatory ( samanta ), the word can 
only mean a petty governor, perhaps of royal blood.'® 

Both Upanka and Kumaranmtya at times are used as a designation of 
district officers in Gupta inscriptions " Kulaputralta might stand for a 
nobleman. Cata and Bhata are taken for irregular and regular soldiers, 

* Under Samgamasimha, predecessor of the Katacrurls See Appendix p 34 

‘ This nnit occurs in Valabhl inscnptions, and the name of the officer also in 
Gupta inscriptions, 

^ Sunao Kala FIs of Samgamasimha, El X„ p 72, 

* From the Sarsavani Fls of Bnddbaraja, Bl , VI, F 298. 

‘ Grant of Santilla, EL, II, p. 23 » ibtd. » Cf Note 4, above 

® The view that the Gujarati word*'^ofe”, meaning a street, is derived 
from this, does not seem to be correct 

® Fleet, CII , III, pp. 154--137 and Fleet’s note thereon 

*** Vogel, o c , p 122 has pointed out that the officer might have been connected 
with the administration of justice 

“ Damodar FIs , EL, XV, pp. 130-133 See above p 195, n 2 
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but the former might ha\e been the head of a district i\ho v;as responsible 
for the internal management of his district* (and therefore specifically 
forbidden to intervene in grantee’s land, etc, as acatabhafaptavebia 
conv^’s) and the latter "an official subordinate to the head of the district" 
Arabsiha might have been a watchman or a ^ illagc magistrate, and if the 
officers arc mentioned csaclly acrording to the positions occupied by tlw m 
in the ndministrati\c machinery, then DrangiKa might not be an officer 
in charge of a dia/igir, a territorial unit, but perhaps a fort. 

The Gurjjaras, who succeeded the Kaiaccur^, seem to ha\e retained 
the old diMSion of the country into vrayas, the 
* latter into ahaiif, the aha)a'> into palhaLas 

and the latter into palUs and giffHWs,® bc'^idcs introducing(’) one more 
unit perhaps lat get than the vt<(aya which c'lslcd in U P and 

Bengal during the Gupta times It seems that the four vinayas, 
Anlainarmada, Ankulckara, BhaniLaccha and SangamiKlictxaka, vere 
all the large units of Gurjjara tciritory comprising the molein Northern 
Surat district. Broach and part of the BaroJa tciritorj', Baroda and 
Sankheda standing icspccti\cly on the northern and eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom.’ 

The officers spoken of are Rajasanianta, Bliogika, KaMrainti, 
Visajoipati, Gramayuktakas, Niyuktalias, Adhikarikas, Maluttaias, 
SandiMgrahika, Baladhikita and Dutaka 

This list seems to be fan ly reprc'cntalivc of the Gurjjara administia- 
tion. Gramayuktakas may be Yuklas v.ho were in cliaigc of the 
revenues (?) of a village, whereas Adhikankas may he judges. 

The Western Calukya records gi\eus some information uith regard 
to the territorial units* immediately to the north 
and south of the Tapti, Among tlic'o ue Ime 
to note Gopmailia, perhaps in Nasthn deba. Though Kastrapati is 
mentioned, no reference to a msfia is found so far in Gujarat. 

The officers referred to arc Visayapati, Gramabhpjika, Va^axaha, 
Ayuktaka, Viniyuktalia and Sandluvigrahika Of these the Gr.lmabhojika 
is mentioned for the first time in Gnjaiat inscriptions. He may be 
no other than a Gramika, a village headman 


‘ As suggested by Vogel, o c , p 132 from the significance of llic vord ‘char ' 
in the Cbamba State at present. 

> For their names see A pp 35-37 

* See BG., Vol. VII (Baroda), 1883, map faring p 1. 

For their names see Appendix, p 37-38. 
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Gujarat, under the Rastrakutas, formed a province of their empire 

Rastrakuta earlier period of their rule, it was 

governed by their relatives and feudatories who 
were called hlahasamanta or Samantadhipati , later by the emperors 
themselves with the aid of a governor. 


The names of units met with are aliara, bhuJttt, desa, mandala, 
pathaka, vi<iaya, group of villages and a village*. Among these it 
appears that desa was the largest unit, under it came mandala', hhuUt 
and vi^aya But it is not possible to decide what the relation between 
the last two wai. Perhapsa bhuktt did not exist in Gujarat proper, for 
the two cases® in. which it is mentioned seem to come from outside Gujarat. 
The units of administration after vtsaya, in decreasing denomination, were 
dhdi a, pathaka, gi oup of villages and a village. The last-but-one deserves 
to be noted A number of instances are mentioned, and it is not impossible 
that it IS due to the southern or Karnataka influence brought by the rulers. 

There are no signs of this influence, however, in ■the list of ofiicers 
which included Mahasamanta, Amatya, Baladhtkrla, Bhogika, Visayika or 
Visayapali, Rastrapati, Gramakula, Mahaltara, Dharmadhikaranilca, 
Kanaka, hlahasandhivigrahika and Dutaka < 

Though the Dharmadliikaramka occurs for the first time, he does not 
seem to be new A similar officer-a judge or a magistrate is known from 
earlier mscriptioiis.’' The Kanaka’ is important. For about this period he 
appeals in many mediaeval records, and fais mention m the records of the 
Kastrakutas indicates tliat they were not slow to mtroduce this new(’), 
officer to their administrative staff. 

Kathiaivar under the Maitrakas of Valabhi presents us with a number 
Mutraln territorial units We hear of the ahdia, 

biteda, bhukti, bhtmt, dtaiiga, grama, mandala, 
mandah, pad} aha, pathaka, petha, prdpa, p}dvesya, sthah and vmaya' 

Of these the smallest unit was a grd}na Bheda, bhumt mandah, 
padiaka,p}dpa,p}dvesya, pathaka and sthah were larger than it, but 

* For their names sec Appendti., pp 43 

» Though at times they seem to bo co-e^tensive, as Lata is once called mandala, 
another time desa 

* For their names See Appendix, p 43. 

* For example from those of the Guptas and the Vakatakas 

Vogel, o 0 , p 110, thinks that the word rdnd is derived directly from 
idjan It IS now the title of many Rajput kings, particularly those of Udaipur and 
Cbamba States, 

“ For their names see Appendix, p. 52-55. 
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what then i elation tnfci sc was there is no evidence to decide. But all these 
were smaller than the ahai a, which was smallci than the This unit 

was, perhaps, equally large as the bhuhli,' which is found so far only once 

Some of the smaller units ate intcicsting and imiioilant for the dc\ clop* 
mcnl of administrative inachiuciy Bhcda and bliniiii aic found very 
larely outside Kathianai. The CMStcncc of >i rfiai/ga was implied in the 
icfcrencc to Diangika but no name of the unit w,is found. Pclba is 
mentioned only once. As said bcfoic, it tvas popular m the C. P. Though 
palhaka ocairs in the Gupta and other early mediaeval inscriptions, ita 
fiequcnt mention 111 the ValabliT tccoids shous that it was tcry popular 
in Kathiawar. Piapa and ptdvcsya (which arc rcgaidcd ns tcrritoiial 
units') and slhaU seem to be confined to lCatlii.ia.ir only. Slhalt, parti- 
cularly, appears to be the hlaitiaka's contiibiilion to our knowledge of the 
hisloiy of administialion in Indla^ 

The list of olTiccis is also fairly large. There were (l) K.ijastlianTya, 
(2) Kumanimatya, (3) Visayaixtli, (d) DunigiLi, (5) Slh<Tn.idliikaranika, 
(6) lihogadhikaranika,' (7) Dlninadhikatanika,^ (S) D.ind dihogil..’!,” (9) 
Dandapasika, (lO) Dasaparadhika,^ (11) AsMlokilca, (12) N.irlniainl.'i,' 
(13) Coroddharanika,” (1 1) Pratisaiaka,"’ (15) Ayuktaka, (16) Viniyiiktak.i, 
(17) iaaulkika," (IS) Anulpannas.'unudgiahaka,''’ (19) SandhiMgiahika, (20) 
Baladhikrta, (21) Cata, (22) Bhata, (23) Kathebhiiiika,” (21) Diilaka, and 
(25) klahattara. 

These twenty-five officers give us a detailed picture of Vakibhi 
administration. The territorial adininistiation seems to have been carried 


' Bui once Ihc whole o( Sura-iira lb called a vifiryir, uliicb if it were used in a 
technical sense would imply that even a bhnktt was smaller than a vt-aya 

^ Suklhankar, El , XVII, p, 107. 

* The best known instance of il is Vamanaslliali, also mentioned in the 
Puraiias and now known as Vantliali in the Junagnrb state 

* An officer In charge of a blioga, cf Bhogika 

^ ]£\plaiocd as 'collector of fixed revenue,' cf it with the modern surname 
'Dhruva’ among the Gujaratis 0 Folicc chief. 

^ Literally .\n officer who look cogntzance of ten faults; comparable to a 'Justice 
of the peace ’ 

’ Guardian of roads * 'Uproetcr of thieves,' a policeman. 

Perhaps connoting secret police. Literally it means 'one who goes against,' 
'Superintendent of tolls and customs'. C/. Vogel, 0 c., p 127 
'Collector of unpaid taxes 7 
Compared with the Gujarati 'Karbbari', a manager. 
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on by Nos. (l)-(6). We do not know, however, how the officers m chsige 
of a bhwnt and sthah, for instance, were called. Nos. (6) and (14) betwvten 
them discharged perhaps all the functions of the police and the magistrate. 
Revenue and Fmance Departments were constituted, probably, by 
Nos. (15)-(18) and Military by Nos. (19)-(22). Nos. (23) and (24) were 
responsible for general work, No. (24), Dutaka, particularly, as a conv^er 
of grants. The last, Mahattara’, is mentioned very low in the list of officers. 
In the mediaeval period he was r^arded no more than a village elder. The 
omission of Rastrapati, an officer who is regularly mentioned by early 
mediaeval records, is perhaps significant. 


Post-Maitraka 


The inscriptions of the successors of the Maitrakas, Jaikadeva of 
Bhumilika, Dharanivaraha of Wadhwan, and 
the feudatones of the Grurjara-Pratiharas, though 
very few, are important for the history of admmistration. From them 
we learn that Surastra, consisting of the whole of modern Kathiawar, 
was called a tnapdala, which contained smaller man^alas* Under the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, particularly, the term stood for a 'province' and it was 
applied to Saurastra because it constituted the westernmost part of the 
empire of Mahendraiala and Mahli^la. 


Rulers of independent provinces like Bhumilika', (modem Gumli m the 
Porbandar State, Kathiawar), claimed the title of a Maharajadhiraja 
and the subordmates that of a ^manffidhipati.' The officers who assisted 
the king or the chief were (l) Amatya,' (2) Rastrapati, (3) Gramapati, 
(4) Bhogika, (5) Mahattara, (6) Kutumbika,' (7) Pancakulika'', 
(8) Dandap^ika, (9) Madhyoga,' (lO) Mahaksapatalika,' (11) Sandhivi- 
grahika, and (12) Dutaka. 

The officers whom we have not met before are Nos. (6), (7) and (9). 
Th^ seem to be petty officers connected with town or village administration. 


’ His duties may be to some extent like those of the Manryan Mahamatia, but 
philologically the former word has no relation with the latter 

* See Appendix, p 56 ' Dbinki Grant of Jaikadeva, lA , XII, p. 135 

* Grant of Dharanivaraha, llnd , p 193 

0 See above Note 3. ‘A “householder " 

1 A member of a panoa, committee of five people, either in a town or a village 

* May mean an ‘ umpire ’, The word seems to be unknown to Sansknt 

* Kautalya, o c , I, p 143, devotes a separate chapter to this office, which was 
connected with treasury and accounts and has therefore been explained as 'Record 
Office’ or 'Accountant General's Office' See also Vogel, o. c , p 133 

26 
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The administrative history of Gn}arat« which so far appeared sketchy, 
_ . . begins to take shape in the Caulukyan period, 

nu u yn know the names of different units 

and names of officers, but we can trace the territorial expansion unit by unit, 
and identify all of them and their rulers. 

Mularaja established himself in the Snra5\'atn-»iffmfn/a (the ^'aliey of 
the Saraswatl} with his capital at Analiillaintaka. To this he added Satya- 
para-matidala (territory round modem Sanchor, in the Jodhpur or Marivar 
State) and his son, BhTma I, acquired Kaccha imvdala (Cutch). Kama 
annexed UitaL-mandala (southern Gujarat) and Jayastmlia conquered the 
Suiastra-mamfnfa (Kathiawar), A\anti, IBhailla5v<imi-Mi<rJm(fv0(fnrnl^(r 
{t. e. the whole of Malwa), Dadlupadra-»KT/irfa/<r (territory round modern 
Dohad) and some mattdala (not named) in Rajputiina comprising modern 
Jodhpur and Udaipur States His successors, Kumamp<nla iiid Ajayaixiki, 
retained their hold over these far-flung provinces, constituting modem 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Malwa and southern Rajputiina, but the later 
rulers' control over Malwa, southern Gujarat and Rajputiina was precarious 
Till the very end, however, Cutch remained part of the Caulukya empire. 

Jflaudala, it seems, was the largest territorial diMsion, corresponding to 
a modem province, though at times Lata and Surastra arc called dcias 
and Gurjjara (the whole of Gujarat 0 a f/ia/idafa. The other units in 
descending order of size were a vttaya, jmthaka, group of villages and 
a village. But it appears that there w'as no hard and fast distinction between 
the limits of a palhaha and a vtsaya, for Gambhuta is once called a vi<faya, 
another time a palhaka} 

Absence of units like dhara, dianga, niaudali and sthah so common 
m Valabhi records is surprising, and can be explained either on the score of 
insufficient epigraphical evidence from Kiithiaw'ar, or on the ground that 
these were a special feature of Valabhi administration, which became obsolete 
after the Maitrakas. 

With the king xvas a minister called *Mahamatya,' Mantri or Saciva. 
Thus Jayasimha had Munjala Ajaja^ala Niigada’ andBomesvara'' , BhTma II 
Ratnajala,* Viradhavala Vastupala and Tejahiwla,* Visaladexa Nagada;* 
Arjunadeva Muladeva,’ and Sarangadeva Madhusudana and Vadhyya(?)' 


1 

I 

6 

7 


See Appendix, p 64. 
lA , XVIII, p. 347. 

H/.,VIII, p 209 

Rao Ins. ' IA„ XLI., p. 


* Not mentioned in inscriptions 

* Jbid.p 113 

* M.,Vl,p 112 

212, Poona Onenlahst, July 1931, p. 71. 
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The governor of a matidala was usually styled a Mahamandalesvara 
That of Dadhipadra-w*fl:«4«Z<r, during Jayasimha’s time, was Vapanadeva,' 
Somasimhadeva and Vaijalladeva were, during Bhima II’s reign, of Arbuda* 
(Abu) and Narmadatafa-mafuZtrZas and Vijayananda was of Surastra- 
tnandala with its capital at Vamanasthali (Vanthli, near Junagarh), during 
the reign of Sarangadeva/ But sometimes, perhaps when the province 
was newly conquered, the governor was a Dani^idhipati ( commander of 
the forces or a pohce chi^ )*, as Vimala was under Bhima 1". 

Each vtsaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that in the reign 
of Visaladeva the chief of Vaiddhi-pathaka, vts., Mahamandalesvara 
Kanaka Samantasimha was subordinate to Amatya Nagada^ whereas the 
chief of Vamanasthali, Mahattara Sobbanadeva, was responsible in the 
first instance to Somaraja, the Mahamandale^ra of Surastra.^ 

We should not expect a rigid, clearly defined, bureaucratic or feudal 
admmistiative system, for that is not possible even in this age of paper-made 
constitutions. Allowance should be made for the conditions of the time, 
when the rulers must have been guided, as now, by the varying needs of 
the different parts of the empire As far as the matenal permits, it can be 
said that a kmd of administrative machinery, here set forth, seems to have 
existed m Gujarat during the Caulukya rule Thus mcludmg the officers 
mentioned above, the officers were 

(1) Amatya, (2) Saciva, (3) Mantri, (4) Mahapiadhana, (5) 
Mahamandalesvara, (6) Dandadhipati, (7) Dandanayaka, (8) Dekraksaka, 
(9) Adhisthanaka, (lO) Karnapurusa, (11) ^ayyapala, (12) Bhattaputra, 
(13) Visayika, (14) Pattakila, (15) Sndhivigtahika, (16) Dutaka, (17) 
Mahaksapatalika, (18) Kanaka, and (19) Thakkura. 

Nos (l)-(4) were advisers to the fang. Nos. (5)-(7) provmcial or 
district governors and chiefs of army, No. (8) might, perhaps, be a 
police-chief, No (9) a judge No (14) a village revenue head“ No (18) 
Kanaka, we have met before, but in this period, be is almost invariably 
mentioned not only in Gujarat, but also elsewhere, and appears to be the 
forerunner of the Kajput title ' Rana’ 


* /A,X,pl59 = jB/, VIII, p 219 » /A., XVIII. p. 83 < PO., Ill, p.28 

' As in the case of Non-Regolabon provinces where to preserve order and peace 
usually an army chief was appointed 

« El , IX, p 151 > JA , IX p 151 ° Ibtd , XVIU, p 113 

’ Nos (l}-(4) are mentioned once only, in a grant of Ajayapala, lA , XIII, p 83 
’<* Cf. the modem term Patil or Patel Pattakila occurs m the inscnptions of 
the Silaharas of Konkan See El , XXIII. p. 274 
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This survey of the temtonal units and administrative officers shows 
that Gujarat epigraphs (c. 150 A.D —1300 A.D.) do not give as much 
detailed information about administration in ancient and early mediaeval 
Gujarat as the Gupta, Gurjara-Pratihara, and the Pala epigraphs, for instance, 
give about Central India, the United Provinces and Bengal. Barring the 
names of a few units mentioned in ValabhT plates, and the names of 
officers and umts in Caulukya inscriptions, the names of units and 
specially officers in records of other dynasties would seem to be wooden, 
in absence of further evidence. And it may be asked whether those units 
and officers did really exist or whether they found place in the records as a 
matter of conventional practice. If it was the latter, the practice may be 
due to the influence of Gujarat's conquerors or powerful neighbours. 

With regard to the first question, our suspicion is particularly raised 
by the mention of officers like Rastrapati and Kumaramatya. Though they 
frequently occur, no specific name of such an officer, or a unit governed by 
him IS found. These and similar cases may be therefore attributed to a 
conventional practice. 

The source of this convention, in our present state of knowledge, may 
be traced to the Gupta period,' when many of the umts and officers mention* 
ed in the epigraphs of Gujarat and other provinces did really e\ist. The 
ultimate influence may be therefore Gupta. But it is noteworthy lliat this 
influence does not seem to be so much and so lasting m Western India 
as m Central and Eastern India. 


^ For, as said to the beginning of ibis chapter, mc have bardly any matenil for 
the pre-Gupta and pre-Maurya period 


CHAPTER X 

SOCIETY 


On the state of society there is not much epi^aphical evidence. 
BrahnuiDas Much less IS it possible to assert that Brahmanas 

B.C 300 -A D. 400 gradually rose in power m about the beginning 
of the Christian era by converting foreign tribes and by giving preference 
to Dharmaiastta over the Arthasastra.^ Though from the pre-Awkau 
and Asokan period, owing to the advent and spread of Buddhism, the 
Brahmanas might have lost many of their powers and privileges, still they 
had not forfeited esteem and respect of their rulers For Asoka enjoined upon 
his people to respect Brahmanas and ^ramanas alike, whereas, nght from 
the 2nd century B. C. to the 2nd century A.D , we find the Satavahanas, 
Ksahaiatas and the Ksatiapas making munificent donations to Brahmanas at 
Nanaghat,* at Prabh^ on the Tipi, at Daman' and at Junagarh' respectively 
which not only confirm this conclusion, but give the earliest epigraphic 
evidence of the existence of a flourishing Brahmana community m the 
Deccan and Gujarat-Kathiawar. 

With the Guptas and Traikutakas begm regular grants to Brahmanas. 
No specific donation is recorded in Skandagupta's record from Gimar, but 
we are told that Cakrapahta, before commencing to repair the dam of the 
Sudarsana lake, first gave gifts to Brahmanas." 

The Traikutaka copperplates, however, do not tell us much about 
the Brahmanas themselves. But their successors’ 
Brahmanas inscriptions — ^mostly from southern Gujarat and 

c A.lf spread over a period of about 400 years— mention 

meticulously their (Brahmanas’) names, gptras, 
education, place of residence, and the purpose for which the grant is made 
to them. From this information" some light can be thrown on the state 
of the Bi^mana society in early mediaeval Gujarat 

This evidence indicates that there was perhaps a preponderance of 
Yajurvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas over that of Rgvedis and Atharva- 
vedis. Though the number of Rgvedis was small, we are told, that one of 
them belonged to the Asvalayana-camner^ This one instance contradicts 

' D R BlaaiaxTsax, SomoAspeots of Hindu 32-33 

^ Nanaghat Ins , BG , XVIII, lu. p 220 

' Nasik Ins (No 10) of Usavadata, El , VIII, p 78, 1 2 

* Girnar Ins calls Rudradaman a 'protector of Brahmanas’ Ibtd , p 44, 1 15. 

• Appendix A. No 14, 1 19 « Ibid. B to E, pp 65-77 ’ Ibtd , p 67 
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the vien’ oi BQhlcr* that the adherents of the Asvalayana ^tra were 
imported by the De^has (in the 17th century and later) For their 
existence in Gujarat can be nou placed at least m the 7th century A D. 

Among these Bmhmanas, there were many who belonged to the 
Bharad-la]a•go/ra^ and a considerable number to the Lahsmana, and Vatsa 
&>iras, for instance,' whereas a number of other go/ms were represented 
Evidence is also available, though meagre, of the Brahmana immigration 
into Gujarat from such distant places as Pataliputra and Kanyakubja' in 
the north, or Vana\asi and Karahada' in the south, while v/ithin Gujarat 
Itself, migration from one place to another seems to be common 


Though the same preponderance of the Yajur\cdts and Sama\cdis is 


Brahraanas 
Valaklii Epigraphs 
C.AD. 500-C.AO 1000 


seen in the donees of the Valabhi records, still 
the number of the Kgvedisand Athartn^edis does 
not appear negligible * Lil- ev. isc not only do we 


find the gotras well spread out, but %.c find almost an equal number of 
BrahmanasoftheAtreja,Bhatadvaja, Gargja, Kausika, Parasara, ^indilya, 
Sarlaraksi and Vatsa gofms.’ It is important to note tlial a number of 
grants arc made to Brahmanas vho are resident of or ha\c come from 
Anandapura or /martapura,' while a good number of them belong to 
Da^pura and Khetaka? 

During the med'aeial orCaulukja ptned, little information is available 
about Brahnmnas,for, firstly, grants to Brahmanas 
? wTf*” ti reason, no 

c 970 *A.D -c.A*d”^300 details about them ” But this negative cpigraphic 

eMdence docs not show that the Brahmanas had 
lost their importance. Rather it brings to light or points to another 
important role Brahmanas played in the social and religious life of the 
period. Many of the grants are to temples, of which Brahmanas act as 
priests or trustees Of these in four cases, the Brahmana family migrates 
from an important maiha m Kanauj mid Ujjam and becomes the founder 
or head of a similar maiha in Gujarat Thus Ujjam, which was long 
before this period a home of different sects of &iva worshippers, now 
seems to have become a radiating centre for the Brahmanas of Mahakala, 
Pasupata, Araarddaka and Capala sects, who serve as head pnests of the 
^aiva templre in Gujarat, Kathiawmr and Abu “ 


* Prefoce, Report, Catalogue of Sanskrit LJannsenpts, 1871, p. 5 

* Appendix, pp 66, 69, 70 We later learn from Hemacandra, Dvya^afa, 
VI, 2 ibai Blmradvijas nerc the religious preceptors of ibe CanluLyas 

* Ihtd , p 70 * Jbtd , p 71 and 6B ‘ Ibid , p 69 and 71 

« Ibid., p 74 ’ Jbtd , p 72-73 ‘ Jbtd , p 75 

» Ibid , 75 and 76 « Jbtd , 77 " Appendix A, Noe 254, 202, 213. 244 
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Epigraphic references to Brahmanas enable us to push back the anti- 
quity of certain Brahmana communities or sub- 
Antiqid ^ i^Bralimana m modern Gujaiat. The designations* 

Kanojia, Vadnagara, Sihoria etc. may have 
originated at this period (?) and applied to Brahmana settlements who then 
resided in or came from Eanyakubja, Anandapura and Sihor* respectively. 
Definite evidence of such a settlement is provided by a Rastiakuta record.’ 
It mentions one Mottaka as a Brahtnana-sihana This Mottaka is now 
identified with Mota, 16 miles south-east of Surat. Enthoven* observed that 
Motala Br ahmanas were chiefiy found there and thought that they had 
migrated to Gujarat in the 14th century But the Eastrakuta reference 
would show that the Moiala Brahmanas were already in Gujarat in the 9th 
century, where they might have emigrated from the Deccan during the 
Rastrakuta occupation, if they are supposed to be Dekstha as 
Enthoven thought.^ 

The antiquity of Nagara Brahmanas is taken back at least, two 
centuries by a Paiamara record', which calls the Brahmanas of Anandapura 
‘Nagaias’, while the city itself is called later in the Vadnagar Pra^sti,' a 
Dvtja-mahastham, Vtprapura etc ^ 


’ Sihor (Simhapara) Brahmanas are fonnd patronised donng the Valabhi penod, 
bnt a large settlement of theirs, at the place, is credited to Siddharaja Jayasimha 
See Hemacandra, Dvyahraya, XV, verse 247 

’ Appendix A, No 50 ' Castes and Tnbes of Gujarat I, p 234 

^ Ibtd * Appendix A, No 263 * Ibtd , No 187, 11 28 and 34 

^ Ibid On the origin of the Nagaras, Enthoven, o c,I, p 234, is not very 

clear From the "Sharman*', the Brahmanas of Anandapura mentioned m the 

Valabhi Inscriptions are proved to be Nagars They are supposed to have emigrated 
to ^nandapur from either Nagar or Ahichhatra (modem Eamnagar, UP), first 
called It Nagar and then Vadnagar Noiv the question is when did they settle 
down at Anandapnr, in the Valabhi penod, or under the Cauluhya? In the Harsola 
Grant, and then in the Vadnagar Praiasti the word " Nagara ", and '• Viprapura " 
are used, which suggest that Nagars, if they at all came from the north, settled 
doi^n at Vadnagar after the Valabhi period, because though there are numerous 
references in the Valabhi plates to Brahmanas from Anandapura, not once are they 
called Nagara 
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Modha Btahtnanas are noticed for the first time, employed m different 
departments of administration, but mainly as Mahaksapatalihas.' 

From another inscription* is gleaned the existence of Rayakavala 
Bmbraanas. Members of this subcastc arc said to be living on dahtna 
and cultivation, and found chiefly m Ahmcdabad and a few in Baroda.' It 
IS interesting to note that even in the Caulukya period the Bnyakavnlas were 
being settled m these regions as the inscription grants some land to them 
near hlahisana. Though it is not possible to fix their original home, which 
Enthoven thought was HaiKa, near Dhandhuka, still it should be pointed 
out that an earlier reference, in a Giirjam-Pratiham record, mentions some 
Brahmanas, who were called Rayakkabhattes, after the toivn Rayakka/ 

As regards Brahmanas knoun as Audicj'as, (Northerners, from Udic, 
northern) who are supposed to be invited by Mularaja from the north, and 
granted several villages in Katliiaivar and Gujarat,'" it must be stated that 
epigraphical evidence available so far is not encouraging. Only one 
inscription’ mentions by name a "Udica Brahmana". Unless, therefore, 
the Brahmanas who arc reported to ha\ccomc from I'Carauj and Malwa 
be regarded as Audicas, there is no epigraphical evidence to warrant 
the presumption that many Brahmanas from the north settled m Gujarat 
under the Caulukyas 


‘ This IS according to the iDtcipretation of Dlirai’a, lA , M, p 73, who talcs 
the «ntcr Kuinyarena "of the Modha family ' and similarly others, though not 
called expressly Modha, as Modha Brahmanas Enthoren, o c,I p, 233, is not 
inclined to accept that these Brahmanas arc from Modbera on the Vatrak nver 
It should be pointed out that from the m.aoDcr in uhicli the Kndi Ins of Mulaiaja, 
{IA„ VI, p 191] mentions Modhera (S ri Modbera ) certain s.anctit} is suggested 
Even novi m Modhera, there is a temple of the family goddess of Modha Brahmanas 
and Vanias. There is thus strong traditional and epigraphical evidence for tho 
antiquity of Modhas and hlodfacia Ilcmacandra, the great Jam priest and 
connsellor of Kumaraiala, was a Modha Sec Mcrutunga, PliC , p, 127, and 
p 158 where " Sri Modhera is called a holy bathing place for the Jalnas. 

* Appendix A, No , 210 ^ Enthoven o c , I, p 238 

* Siyadoni Inscription (A D 907). LI , I, p, 178 Kielhorn was also struck 
by this similanty of names 

* Ras Mala, I, p 65 Enthoven, o c , p 228 229 follows RG IX p 4-7, 
but does not cite any more authoritative evidence than tradition. 

* Buhler in I A , VI, p 183, following Riis Mala, I, p 65. 

Appendix A, No 162 


1 
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Why were the Biahmanas patronised ? The Girnar inscriptions of 
Rudradaman and Skandagupta neither give specific 
Work of Brahmanas reasons why they protected or satisfied the 

BrahmanaSi nor do they refer to the work to be done by the Biahmanas m 
return for this protection.* 


Inscriptions of all the subsequent dynasties mention either both or 
at least the first pnrpose^ namely that the grant to a Biahmana ^vas 
expected to bring pmya to its grantor. But, while this purpose is always 
mentioned more or less in the same phraseology, it is the consideration of the 
second purpose that is important from our point of view. The Tiaikutaka 
records say nothing about the work of the Brahmanas, the KataccurT, 
Gurjjara and a few of the Calukya records say that the grant was made to 
the Brahmanas for the performance of ‘five great sacrifices, (paftca maha 
yajnas), Bali, Cam, Vaisvadeva, Agmhotra and Atithi*. The purpose of all 
the Rastiakuta grants, except three, is the same. Of these three^ two are 
merely Brahmadevas, grants to Biahmanas for no specific object, while the 
third, of Govinda IV, includes among the sacrifices to be performed. Dark 
Pumamasa, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Agmstoma etc ,* besides the usual ones. 
It IS the first time that these major Vedic sacrifices are referred to m a 
Gujarat record One may doubt whether th^ were ever performed. 
Consideration of other evidence would however suggest that these sacrifices 
were not in abeyance. They were, if not a regular feature of ancient and 
mediaeval Gujarat, performed in a period of peace and prosperity, particularly 
when the king was zealous about them. And such a time once came m 
Caulultyan Gujarat when Siddharaja built the Sahasralinga talao and erected 
on its banks shelters {mathas and salas) for performing different kinds of 
sacrifices, for recitmg the Furanas and for the study of astrology, Kalpa- 
sutra and all the ancient Brahmanic lore. At that time, indeed, Brahma- 
nas must have attained immense power, prestige, and prosperity. 


This may be true, but it is not supported by epigiapbical tradition 
of the Maitiakas and Caulukyas. Majonty of the grants of the former 
are for no specific purpose, while a few are given for the performance of 
‘usual’ sacrifices, whereas grants of the latter, very few of which are to 
Brahmanas, do not refer to the purpose at all. 


* Of course, loohng to the nature of the inscnptions these details cannot 
be expected 

* The second purpose was the performance of five great sacrifices, which are 
mentioned in Note 3. 

* The term ‘mabayajtias’, apphed to these daily sacnfices, via , propitiation of 
the manes [Bhutabali), keeping the sacred fire lAgmliotra) and inviting a guest, 
to be performed by the poorest Btabmana, may be doubted 

* For details see Appendix A, No. 57, lines 54-58. 

27 
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Biahmanas also served as ministers to the kin^, and their participation 
in the administration of the countiy os counsellors, is perhaps implied by 
the words in the Vadnagar Prasasti, “who protect the king and the 
country by their Other Brahmanas arc found working as Dutakas, 
Mahaksapatalikas and others. 


Rue (?) of the Vaisyas 
in Gujaral 


If the Brabmanas were responsible for the preservation of Bmhmanic 
tradition, for the spread of various culls in, and 
at times for the administation of, Gujarat, the 
Vai^as (also Vanik or Vanij) were responsible 
for the spread of Jainism, for placing the aime of Gujarat on the art-map 
of India by building magnificent temples and finally for entering into 
politics and seizing the reins of government. Of these, the Pragvatas’ 
(nowr known as Porvads) and Modbas are the best known. Vastui^la 
and Tejabpala have left numerous epigraphs of theirs and their relatives 
in the Delwtira temples, of which the^ were the builders But besides 
being the pillars of ^vetambara Jainism, they and their ancestors were able 
ministers of the crowm. 


So also were the Modhas, who, as one mscnplion* says, “were consider- 
ed high, splendid, and fit to be praised even by kings,” Among them as 
well as the Forvads were both Jamas* and others* cherishing different aceds. 


> Af>fiettdix A, Ko 187, line 34 

’ It IS strange tb.'it Entfaoven, o c, HI p 429, does not refer to Pngnias 
“FiSgvat " seems to be a sansbntizcd form of "Pontja-Vodana ” mentioned m the 
NSdol plate of Kamaraiula's time. (/A , XLI p. 203) It sbonld not be interpreted 
as "VodSni famil} of the eastern section," os done by fibandariar, fbtd Further, 
vodina does not seem to be "a Rajpnt dan now crtincl," but it seems to survive in 
the modern Porvad Vaniis, who, as nnmerons Inscnptions show, were administrators 
under the Canlnkyas It wili be of interest to note that according to the tradition 
enmnt among Porvad \^nias, ( to whom the author belongs), tbcir ancestors lived in 
the eastern part of Bhinmal, or Srfmal, and were tbcrcforc called Pragvat or Ponad 
So also the Snmali Vanias and very probably the ^fodbas As a mailer of 
fact, in the transference of the Gurjjara capital from Bbinmal to Kanauj and its 
subsequent breaking up, the Vaisya as well as the Biabmana population flocked to 
growing Gujarat, which became their second home. 

* Appendix A, No. 247 

* Only one inscription, (/&i<f) has so far been discovered which mentions the 

bnilding of a Sutya temple by a Jama family in Cambay It appears that Modhas 
and Pxagvatsv ere related as an Abu Inscription, No 32, El, VIII. p 229, V. S. 
1297, says that Vastnj^a, a Pragvat, buiit something (?) for who was aModha. 

< S'rimala and Osawala (Uesav^a) are mentioned in a Jama Ins, from Abu El., 
Vin, p. 229. 
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Kayasthas 'were another sub-caste of the Vaisyas (?), who in this period 
are regularly spoken of as writers of epigraphs, particularly land-grants. 
It IS owing to their association with this work, perhaps, that the term 
'Kayastha-Nagarl,* popularized by Buhler, came into existence. 

In this steady rise of the Brahmanas, coupled with the boldness, 
initiative and liberality of the Vaisyas, in the encouragement and 
protection afforded by the strong hand of the Ksatriyas, and finally the 
discharge of its duties by a contented fourth caste, lay the prosperity of 
early mediaeval Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION 


ISTO archaeological evidence in any sliapc has yet come forth to enable 
us to know the form or forms of religion that existed m pre-Maurya 
Gujarat.* Other sources, ho^vcvcr, indicate tho possibility of the existence 
of certain aspects of Brahmanism.^ Each of these aspects is taken up 
individually and its course traced through several historical periods, and 
dilTercnt dynasties in the three divisions of Gujarat or in Gujarat as a 
whole, so tliat the missing link at any period, in any regime, may be apparent, 
and attempts may be made to seek for the necessary evidence 


The history of Sun-worship may be taken up first as the evidence 
Sun-woraliip available for it, though slender, seems to be the 

earliest. And this e\ idcncc lies in the probability 
that an early form of the Sun-cult of the type* we find later in Kathiau'ar 
might have reached that region as early ns the 5th centurj’ B.C., through 
the Magas, when North Western India formed a part of the empire of D.arius. 


From the Maurya Gujarat there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this belief, nor is there any reference to a Surya-tcmplc, as there 
IS to the temples of other deities by Kautalya. The Ks.atrapa period is barren 
also. In tho Gupta period there is no evidence from Gujarat proper, but, 
if the guild of silk weavers, who migrated to D.'irapura from liiUi and 
built a magnificent temple to DTptarasmi there/ were originally sun- 
worshippers when they were in Lata^ and not converted to that faith after 
settling down at Darapura, then the existence of the Sun-cult mrfy be 
expected m Lata, in and sometime before the 5th century A. D. 

This inference is corroborated to a certain extent by the subsequent 
evidence from southern Gujarat. The early Gurjjara Kings, D.'idda I and 
II, and Ranagraha are called devotees of tho Sun, implying thereby 
that Sun-worship was existent at the close of the 6th and the 


* If the few finds from Itangpur, Limdi Slate, Kathiawar had turned up litiga or 
yotn type objecU or n seal of Siv.vPasnpxti type, It would have been possible to 
start with proto Saivism. 

* This is used for tbe sake of convcnienco only, for Hinduism etc. arc still less 
snitable terms. 

* This IS to be noted, for, otheniiso, mere worship, consisting of prayer etc. 
IS known to us from a remote antiquity 

* See Mandasor Inseription of Bandbuguptn, Fleet, Cl/., Ill , p. 83. 

‘ This IS probable because Lita is said to have temples and vihaias. Ibid,, 
p 81, line 3. 
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beginning of the 7th century, though confined perhaps to a small section 
of the people or the royalty. And it did survive later, for in the 9th 
century a temple of Suiya, called Jayaditya, stood at Kavi to which a 
Gujarat Rastrakuta king Govmdaraja made a grant.^ And this incidentally 
IS the only instance where a Rastrakuta king patronizes the Sun-cult. It 
was never a creed with any of the C^ukyas or the Rastrakutas. 

In spite of the absence of evidence for ever 300 years, we find the 
Sun-cult still fiounshing in Lata in the 13th century. Whether its survival 
was due to the philip all Biahmanic religions received during the Caulukya 
rule IS not easy to ascertain. The fact remains that in A.D 1265 
Visaladeva restored a Sun temple by the name of Mulasthana, ( perhaps 
at or near Dabhoi),’ whereas as lata as 1296 A.D., a Surya temple 
flourished at Cambay to which a tnani^apa was added by Vilcala, a Jama, in 
the reign of Ramadeva.* 

In Kathiawar, Dhampatta (bhatta) alone,* among the Valabhl rulers, 
professes the Sun-faith, whereas, out of scores of Valabhi plates, only one 
refers* to a Sun-temple. The fact that it is a private temple throws a good 
deal of light on the practice of cults in early mediaeval period. Early 
worship of Biahmanic gods was essentially private, performed in the seclu- 
sion of one's home, of which the Valabhl plate is a typical instance. Later, 
with the growth of public temples in Caulukyan times, the worship became 
both public and private, a chaiacter which Gujarat (and perhaps India) 
retains till today.* To come to the Valabhl example. Though referred 
to m the 7th century, it may be existing from the middle of the 6th century, 
the time of Dharapatta, devotee of the Sun. The village in which it was 
situated is not identified, so actual confirmation is not possible. 

Though the epigiaphical evidence is meagre, rather a wide-spread 
Surya-cult is attested to by the remains of the early Surya temples at Visa- 
vada, Gop (?) and Kinderkheda, and a little later temples at Sutiajada and 
Than m south-western Kathiawar. 

This in its turn is confirmed by the late 9th century inscriptive 
evidence which tells us of gifts to the temple of Surya, called Tarunaditya, 
on the Kanavinlffl nver by the Calukjras Balavarman and Avanivarman II 
in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. The river and other places have 


> See Appendix, No. 48. Ibid,, No 233 ■ Ibtd,, No. 247. 

* Jbtd.Uo 87. ■ Ibid.,ff0 106 

0 Nowadays every orthodox Gnjarati (Hindn) has some cnlt-object at home, 
Nevertheless, at least once a day, he wonid go to a 'pnblic’ temple of Siva, Visnu, or 
of Hanuman, or even to all of them. 
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not been identified but the findplace of the plates, Una, together with the 
general topography of the places mentioned therein,' perhaps, fixes the 
position of the temple to the extreme south of Kathiaivar, where rums 
of later Sun-temple are still to be found. 

Other epigraphical references from the mediaeval period proper are, 
so far, not many. Before considering them, it must be noted that none 
of the Cauluhyas bears a btruda, indicating his devotion to the Sun. This 
inference from negative evidence is supported by the cliicf literary evidence 
of the period, namely Hemacandra’s Dvyasiayakavya which credits 
Jayasimba with the building of temples, to several gods and goddesses, but 
among them there is no mention of that of Sur)>a. Even the recently 
discovered Sarasvaii Purana makes a cursory reference to a temple of 
the Sun, known as Bhayala Srami, who is said to be fonncriy worshipped 
by Jayasimha, when it stood on the banks of the Sahasrahnga talao.’ 

All the epigraphical references bdong to the late mediaeval period. 
The first tells us that Vastupala, the famous Jama minister, had installed 
(somewhere) two images of the consorts of ^iirya, Eatnadevi, and RajadevT.' 
Besides Sun’s consorts, his son, Rcwinta, was also worshipped in certain 
parts of Kathiaivar, as that is referred to in an inscription of Siirangadcva 
from Vanthh.^ The instance from northern Gujarat is interesting. It 
says that a Mahamandalesvara of Vardihi-palhaka gave some grants for 
the maintenance of the temples of Bala-Nnrayana and Rupa-Nariiyana.' 
These temples, unless they be of VIsnu, under his local names, seem to be 
of Sutya, or of a composite aspect of Surya and Visnu. Even noiv there 
are some temples in Gujarat which arc called by the name of Surya- 
Naiayana, the cult image being a combination of Surya and Visnu. 

Instances mentioning Suiya-cult in southern Gujarat, at tins period, 
have already been considered before.' 

Widespread prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is thus 
indicated by epigraphical evidence, which, though meagre, is representative, 
coming as it does, from the various divisions of Gujarat. This view is 
strengthened by the distnbution of monumental remains of the cult at 
Modheia, Than and Prabhas,^ and by a number of stone sculptures of the 
pantheon, among which the tivo composite images of Surya* seem to support 
the interpretation of the names Rupa-Narayana and Ballala-Naiayana. 

* See Dave, lilahar^adlurSj, p 291 

* /»»; , No. 245. 

" Above, p. 213. 

' Above, p 162-63, 


* Appendix, No. 253 A>B, 

* Appendix, No. 224, 

* /bid. No. 235. 

1 Above, p. 137. 
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For other forms of Biahmamsm there is no evidence from Gujarat 
proper at present. Kautalyas Arthakastra and 
aivism earliest Jama Sutras, both presumably from 

and of the Gangetic plams, speak of temples of Aparajita (Visnu), ^iva, 
Apiatihata ( Karttikeya }, Indra, Vaijayanta, Vaisravana,* and festivals m 
respect of Indra, Rudra, Mukunda* r^pectively. Epigraphical evidence 
from nearer Gujarat, from Rajputana in the north, and Deccan-Eonkan 
in the south, indicates the existence of \^udeva-Sankarsana worship’, as 
well as that of the Vedic gods Indra, Yama and Vanina' — ^practically in the 
whole of Western India. Gujarat could have hardly remained unaffected from 
either or both of its neighbours. That it did not remain unaffected is proved 
by the Usavadata inscription which, about two centuries later, informs 
us of the Brahmamc (?) holy places m Kathiawar, northern and sourthern 
Gujarat, and records gifts to gods and Brahmanas there. Unfortunately 
these 'gods’ ivere so well-known that th^ are not specified. Nor was it 
thought desirable or necessary to do so in the Gunar Inscription of 
Rudtadaman. But one of these gods might be ^iva and his cult popular, for 
it IS one of his epithets — Rudra — that the Ksatrapas choose to adopt and use 
m their names, though profession of ^iva-cult is not found in their htrudast 
used in their Gujarat inscriptions.’ 

Of ^aivism in the Gupta period m Gujarat, till now, no traces have been 
found. But monuments from Mal\ra, C. P., and U. P., for instance, spealc 
of Its flourishing state. Guptas’ contemporaries in Lata, the Tiaikutakas, 
seem to be 'Vaisnavas’. Their successors, the Kataccurls, were followers of 
^iva as Pawpati. It is in their records that we get the earhest epigra- 
phical allusions to Pasupata forms of ^aivism, for we are first told that 
Krsnaraja was solely devoted to Pasupati, whereas his dutaka actually 
calls hunself a Pasupata.’ 

^aivism perhaps missed the royal patronage during the rule of early 
Gurjjaras, who worshipped the Sun.’ But the later ones, with Dadda III, 


’ Ksatalya, Arthasastta, ISS , I, p 129. 

^ Acaranga Siitra, SBE,, XXII, p 92. 

* El., X, Appendix, p. 2, No. 7 and EI„ XXII, p 198, 

‘ Nanaghat Inscriphon, BG , XVIII, lu, 

* Bnt an mscnption {El , XVI. p. 232) from Malwa of SvSmt Jivadaman calls 
him worshipper of SvamI Mahasena. 

0 Cf Appendix, No 258, 

^ Could It be because they belonged to the Gnrjara tribe, which Is supposed to 
be allied to Mihlras? 
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(c. 680 A. D.) became baivas, but of wbal particular sect is not suggested 
by the epithet patamamahesvata. This conversion to Brahmanism is 
also indicated by the fact that these 'foreigners' now trace their descent 
from the Puramc Kama, study Manu and other smilts, and become 
protectors of the Vanmsrama. Only one cpigraphical reference to a 
temple (whjch might become archaeological by the find of the actual 
temple) of Asramadeva bears out this conversion to fsaiN ism. The templet 
from its very name,* appears to be that of isiva.* It was situated in 
Karajju or the modern Kimoj villae^, and some land \\'as granted to it by 
Jayabhatla III (736 A. D }. So far this is the earliest reference to a 
temple in Gujarat anti-dating the Sun temple at Kavi by about a century. 

Both Vaisnavism and ^aivism of Gujarat should have been enriched 
by the Calulcyas and Rastrakutas, who did enrich Karaatalca and the Deccan 
with cave and structural temples. Not only is there an absence of archico- 
logical evidence but their epigraphs also make no mention of a ^i\a or 
Visnu temple erected or patronized by them. We arc therefore left to fall 
back upon their profession of faith and its likely influence upon Gujarat ' 

Some of the Calukya kings were ^u’as.' In particular, their inscrip- 
tions mention Svami Mahasena" or l^rttikeya,* son of ^iva, and the seven 
Matrkas (Mothers or lalUis). It is diffiailt to say bow far these particular 
leanings of the Calukyas influenced Gujarat. As far as I Know, figures of 
Karttikeya are very rare on Gujarat temples, and much less the cult, though 
according to the KawnartliaUmitfta of the Skandapurana, the region near 


> Temples of Siva arc usually kooun by the place, a tree (under which the 
iHiga IS set up), name of the donor etc. 

> This inference is supported by Ofibler, who found an old fiiiga in the modern 
temple, and numerous others with curious buck structures, in Kimoj and other 
neighbouring villages /A , V, p 109 

■ Possibly not sought for 

' Archaeological survey, earlier In this work, has shown no positive evidence of 
Calukya or RSstrakuta architectural or sculptural influence upon that of Inter Gujarat, 
but it IS perhaps because southern Gujarat is not thoroughly explored, aud so i cry few 
old temples have come to light, 

‘ The epithet 'Faramamabc^ara’ is not used with any uniformity in the 
Cainkyan inscriptions 

‘ Appendix, No, 34, 

^ Ibid., No. 35 and 39, I do not think 'Karttikeya* here means 'six mothers', 
as sometimes it does, as pointed out by Rnmochandran, Three Main Styles, 
p. 7. fn. 12, because saptamatrs are also mentioned Or does saptamalrbUth mean 
seven elements and nurtured {abhivardhtta) on them, as it is further qualified ? 
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Cambay was called Gupta or Kumanlmksetra. And here, after the battle 
with Tarakasura (who was killed by Skanda), hnga worship was established.* 

Whether this story has any relation to the Guptas (under whose influence 
the Furanas are believed to have come into prominence) who are known 
to be admirers, if not worshippers of Skanda,* cannot be decided at present. 

It should be noted that whereas the Gupta inscriptions and coins 
mention Kumara, Karttikeya and Skanda, the Calukya mention only Kartti- 
k^ and Svami Mahasena.* According to the agantas these are a few of 
the many names of Subrahmanya, an "exclusively South-Indian deity.”' 
But among them I do not find Svami Mahasena, though it may be Svami- 
natha of the list.* The origin of this name is not given, but it, as well as 
Svami Mahasena of the inscriptions, seems to owe to the fact that Skanda 
or Karttikeya was the leader of the army of gods (cf. Devasenapati}.* 

Gopmath Bao does not trace the evolution of the cult of Subrahmanya 
m South India. But his figure at Ellom,* if it could be dated, might point 
to one of the stages In this connection may be cited the Manasara, 
a work of the 6th-8th century,* which mentions Subrahmanya.' 

Though the early Rastrakutas of the Deccan were great ^aivas, the 
inscriptions of their successors and of the branch Ime from Gujarat rarely 
call themselves "Paramamahesvaras”.” So from this source” also we 
cannot estimate the influence of Rastrakuta ^aivism on Gujarat. 

The Valabhl rulers, with the exception of Dbruvasena I (A.D. 519-49), 
who was a Bhagavata, and Dharapatta (c. A D. 550), who was a devotee 
of the Sun, all the rest were ^aivas. However, the Valabhl rulers were 
very catholic m their religious outlook, as all kings from Guhasena I 
downwards, irrespective of their creed, patronise Buddhism. 


' First cited by Ratnamanirao Bhimrao in bis History of Cambay, (in Gujarati), 
p 27 , Skanda Uaftapurana, Kauinarikakhanda, particularly adhyayas 4 and 55 

’ Cf the names Skandagnpta, Knmaragnpta etc and peacock on Gupta coins. 

* Epigrapbically, in South India, the earliest profession of this creed can be 
traced to the Ikwakus of the Andhradea, (E I , XX, p 6), and to the Cutn Satakarnis 
of the Deccan and Karimtaka, through the Kadambas and early Pallavas 

' Gopmath Rao, Iconography, II, ii, 415 and 428 * Ibid 

■ For the iconographical description of Karttikeya, Skanda and Devasenapati, 
see Ibid , pp 433, 434 and 436 

^ /hnf.plcxaiv ■ kGhsrya., Indian Arehtteeiure, p 19S 

’ See Ramachandran, o c , p. 7, fn 12 Though many of them were Saivas. 

“ As regards the so called Siva figure on the seals of early Rastrakutas see above 
p. 181-62 
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Insight into the nature of Valabhi ^aivism is given by only one 
inscription.' In it ^Iladitya I (A.D. 599--614) grants land to a temple of 
Mahadeva made by one Hannatha. It has been supposcd^ and perhaps 
rightly, that the cult-object was a Uiiga and not an image. Along with 
it there must be Naiidi, (the vehicle of ^iva), as it figures on a few Valabhi 
coins and the seal of copperplates. Probably the temple ivas private. But 
that in no way lessens its importance. The remark made on the sun- 
temple holds good here as well. 

Goddesses also played an important part in the Valabhi Brahmanism.' 
Inscriptions mention two such goddesses, P.anarajy.a' or Pai}dur<aja’ and 
Kottammahikadevi.'' Dronasimha (AD. 502-03) granted a village for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the temple of the first goddess. So already as 
early as the end of the 5th century, temples of goddesses cMStcd in 
Hastavapra (modern Hathab) in Kathiawar, (of which Panarajy.! is an 
instance) . 

The temple of Kottammahilmdcvi, we arc told, 11*05 first built by 
Dronasimha m the svaiala (boundary) of Trisangamaka (modern Tarsamia).’ 
For some reason, the royal grant to the temple ivas stopped. It uas 
resumed, and made permanent by Dhrui’ascna II (A.D. 639-40), i\ho also 
repaired the temple. In Tarasamij’a a temple dedicated to Kottaradcvi existed 
when Jackson edited the grant Unfortunately, he docs not describe the 
temple, nor the image of the goddess. She might be some iaktt of ^iva or a 
local goddess, as also the goddess Panaiajya. Further identification of 
the goddesses is not possible, unless more details are aiailablc. 

. For the history of temples in Kathiairar, these references are of con- 
siderable importance. Chronologically they mnk second, the first being that 
of Visnu at Ginnagata, built by Skandagupta. 

Without any data, it is useless to speculate on the style or nature of 
the material used for these temples. It is not impossible that they could 


^ Appendix, No. 106 * Biiblcr, Ibtd. 

* B G , I, I, p 83 suggests that Valabhi Saivism belonged to the old 
FS^upata School of Nakuli^ or lakuli^, There aro no data whatsoever for this 
assumption. That IlSrvSn (in Gnjant, Gaikwar's territoiy) was the seat of Pasupata 
worship proves nothing 

* Brahmanism is used advisedly, because the goddesses cannot be definitely 
relegated to the Saivite pantheon. 

' JBBRAS , XX, p. 2. • B/., XVI, 17. 

’ JBBRAS., XX, pp 9-10 • Jbfd„ p. 6 
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be of stone. For the Gop temple (in IQthiawar) is not further removed 
from them in time, and is of stone. 

Arcliaeology adds very little to this scanty epigraphical evidence of 
^aivjsm in early mediaeval ICathiawar The only dehoitely ^aiva temple 
of this period is the one at Bilesvara.^ But theie must be many more which 
await discovery 

Unlike the preceding periods, there is no dearth of materials to find 
out the religions prevalent in mediaeval Gujarat. On the contrary, the 
literary evidence is abundant, and the aim of archaeology is to see how far 
It can be corroborated. 

The leading religion of Gujarat, according to the chronicles, Hindu 
as well as Jaina,’ ivas ^aivism.* Somnath (Somanatha) in Kathiawar was 
the most holy and famous shrine even m the 10th century, when Mularaja 
founded the Caululcya dynasty at Anahilrada^ By building the Rudra* 
mahalaya at Sidhpur (Siddhapura), Mulamja sowed the seeds of its greatness 
in Northern Gujarat. And it blossomed forth under Siddharaja Jajrasimha, 
who built the Sahasralinga Talao, the lake with a thousand Itngas of ^iva 
placed in small temples all round the bank of the lake, and further 
decorated the lake with temples of other gods and goddesses ‘ Kumarapala 
did not give the same amount of patronage to l^ivism as Jayasimha, 
rather he preferred Jainism to it, though according to Hemacandra himself, 
he built a temple of ^iva, named JCumarapalesvara at Anahilapura,^ 
repaired the temple of Somnath^ and instructed Vagbhafa to restore the 


I See above p 59 and 132 

0 Hemacandra’s Dvyairaya, perhaps the earliest work in Cauinkya Gnjarit, 
in cantos dealing with Aliilaraja and his snccessors till Jayasimha. hardly fonefaes 
Jainism 

> It IS used in a broad sense, including the cults of DevTs and so on, 

* Dvyasraya mentions Mulaiaja’s pilgnmage to Somnath after he defeated 
Graharipuof Saurastra, while the Bilhan Inscnption of the Cedi mlers says 
that King LaLimana*iija about A 1? 960 worshipped Some^ra (Somanatha], whose 
shrine, from the context, was undoubtedly in the western region BI ,1, p 268 

* This famous lake and the vanous buildings on it are described by 
Dvyasraya, XV, slolas, 114-122 KK , I, slokas, 72*81 HJUM , act V, and others 
But the most detailed descnption is in the Sarasvatt Purina, which I believe is 
not yet published but an extract of it is given and discnssed by Dave, MaharSjadht- 
raj, a small pamphlet in Gujarati. Mr P. L Modi of Patau has also prepared a 
plan of the lake with all the temples on it. It was shown to me when 1 was at Patan 
In 1936 

* DMK , XX, sMa 101. > Jbid , sloka 95 
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temple of Kedara.' His successor, Ajayapala, championed ^aivism mlh a 
ferocious zeal. And henceforward till the close of the dynasty, it received 
a steady support. 

The ministers Vastupala and Tejahinla did much for Jainism under 
the Vaghelas, still the state religion was ^aivism, which it remained upto 
the end of the dynasty. 

Epigraphical evidence, if not overahelming, is quite conclusive. It 
shows the same preponderance of the Saiva cults over others. Again it 
also shows the fashion of the age, namely, to make grants to a temple 
which was but &intly visible in the preceding period. 

Mularaja himself seems to have set the practice. One of his grants’ 
is to a temple of Mulamtha (perhaps called after him) in Mandali in 
Varddhi Vtsaya.^ In this very inscription, a reference is made to the 
Rudramahilaya at ^risthala (Sidhpur). According to Merutunga* it uas 
Somanatha of Kathiawar who inspired Mularaja to build £)i\a temples 
in Gujarat, which led to the increased spread of iiaivtsm in the province. 

No epigraphs of his successors, Camunda and BhTma, have yet been 
discovered, which mention grants to temples. Nor do the few extant 
inscriptions throw any light on their religious tendencies,' a later 
inscription, however, does credit Bhima I with the building of the Somanatha 
temple in stone ’ Kama granted some land to the temple ofThakkura 
Mabadeva at Sunak’. 

Of Jayasimha, whom the chronicles and legends of Gujarat credit 
with the building of temples, almshouses, w'clls and so on, unfortunately 
very few inscriptions liave been found in Gujarat proper. One of these' 
refers to the building of a temple of Vinayaka (Ganesa) and Goddess 
Bhattarika. Surprisingly none of the inscriptions of his successors also 


» Ibtd ,sloka 91-92 * Appendtx, THo 159 

* Modern villages of Mandala !n Wadhwan BQhIcr, /W , p. 193, f n says 
that he searched for this temple at Mandala, but found no traces. But be believed 
that the temple stood on the south side of the talao, where there were many stone 
sculptures 

< This is how I interpret Merulunga's words 
He (Mularija) went continually every Monday on a pilgrimage to Somewarapattana 
out of devotion to God Siva ....(Somanatha) was so pleased with his devotion that 
be came to the town of Mandali PBC , p 25 

* Bhima 1, however, does seem to be a Saiva, for he is said to worship 
" Bhavampati ”, while Kama may be a Vaisnava ; one of his inscriptions, /BBPAS.i 
XXVI (N. S ) p 26 begins with an invocation to V^sndeva. 

^ Appendix, No. 202 ^ Ibtd , No. 168. * Ibid,, No 177. 
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mentions the famous Sahasralmga Talao. His claim to be a great 
champion of ^aiva cults, therefore, rests on the chronicles only. 

Kumarapala may have championed Jainism, but he did not neglect 
the cause of ^aivism. He built a ^iva temple at Anandapura' (modern 
Vadnagar), repaired the temple of ^omanatha,' and granted villages to the 
temples of Samiddhesvara and Udalesvaia in Chitor* and Udayapur* 
(Gwalior) respectively. 

The last of the Caulukyas, Bhima II, also seems to be a great 
worshipper of Somanatha. He built the Somesvara mandapa called 
Megliadlivani^ (in front of^or adjoining the Somanatha temple ), donated 
villages for the maintenance of BhTmesvara and Lilesvara temples* and for 
others built by his queen and vassals. 

Rulers of the branch line, from Visaladeva to Sarangadeva, were all 
followers of ^iva, though the last was also inclined towards Krsna-worship.^ 

But, besides the Caulukya kings, feudatories as well as citizens 
actively patronized ^aivism. In Kathiawar Somanatha was not the only 
^aiva temple. Five others temples of ^iva were built by Tnpurantaka 
ID A. D 1287 during the reign of Sarangadeva.* They were situated 
to the north of the temple of Somesvara, close to the old Ghatikalaya, 
and called (1) Malhanesvara, after Tnpurantaka's mother Malhana; 
(2) Uraesvaia, (3) Umesvara, (4) Tnpurantakemra and (5) Ramesvara 
after Tnpurantaka and his wife. “The temples were surrounded by a 
wall and an arch adorned the principal entry into the enclosure, which 
had to be made on the north side, as the great temple of Somesvara lay 
to the south and east and to the west, the sea."* While m the centre 
of the toivn stood the temples of Scl Baulesvaraand ^ri Naghanesvaia.'* 

Another important religious centre seems to be Talaja (Talajha), in 
south-eastern Kathiawar. Here no less than six temples of various Hindu 
and Jama deities existed in the 13th century, to which a giant of land 
^vas made by Mehaia king Jagamalla in the reign of Bhima II.‘‘ Four of 
these, (1) Suisaresvara, (2) Sohinesvara, (3) Caundesvara, and Prthividevi- 
Evara seem to be ^aiva. 

Further up, in northern Gujarat, besides the temple of Mulesvaia at 
Mandali and of Thakkura hlahadeva at Sunak, feudatories of Bhima II, 
Vlrama, son of Lunapasaka, built the temple of VIramesvara at GhusadI, 


‘ Ibid , No 200 
* 7M.No 190 
' See bclou 
« Ibid., No 236 


* Jbtd , No. 202 

* Ibtd , No. 228 

' Jbtd , No 244, verse 40. 
'• Ibid,, No. 212. 


» Jbtd,, No 184 
“ Ibtd, No. 211 
* Ibid , p 276 
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wd Rana Lunapasaka himself built the temples of Salakhanesvara and 
Analesvara at Salakhanapura; while Bhima's wife, SumaladevT, built a 
temple called Sumalcsvaia.' 

In southern Gujarat a ^iva temple stood at ^mal, which ^vas 
patronised by the Paramara STyaIra in the 10th century* Three centuries 
later the temple of Uttaresvara was rcjnircd at Mahimsaka, near Ahmada* 
bad in the time of Visaladeva*, while further south, this king himself built 
and restored the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhot,' near Baroda. 

^aivism of this period, according to the chronicles, embraced many 
aspects that we now know of. Linga*worship, of course, was the most 
popular. The famous shrine of Somanathahad no image butafiiiga, 
while the building of Saliasralinga talao at Anhilvada is another indication 
of its popularity. But many other forms of gods and goddesses connected 
with ^iva were common as well. Hcmacandra, for instance, mentions 
that Jayasimha had built 108 temples of the goddess Candi and others on 
the bank of the lake ' 

Epigraphs do not enlighten us much. The names of temples, very 
often, are after the name of the builder,* a'tcndcncy which, so far .os the 
epigraphical evidence from Gujariit is concerned, seems to be peculiar to 
this period, but outside Gujarat it is found as early as the 4th century A.D. 
These, therefore, do not tell us anything about the nature of the deity. 
But probably it was the hiiefl* which was enshrined in these temples. 
The kings usually are called worshippers of Ambtfiapah and Bhavampalt 
which are synonyms of ^iva. 

It was, perhaps, either the manner of worshipping the linga, according 
to the rules of various ^aiva sects, which wc meet with now, or the 
particular aspect of ^iva they emphasized, that really differentiated the 
various forms of ^ivism, the cult image being the same in all sects 


I Jbid , Nos 219, 224, 22C * Ibid., No. ZC3 

* Ibid , No 232 * Ibid., No 233 

• Dvyasraya, XV, 118 The Sarasvatl Parana mcnllons all the 108 goddesses, 
and adds the following temples Nalculi^, Mabasenn, MahSkSla, Kapilc^varn etc. 
See Dave, o c , p 290. 

> Cf above, p 121. 

T Cf tbe names of the images Upamitc^vara and Kaplle^vara, after the teachers 
Upamita and Kapila, in the Mathora Pillar Ins. of Candragnpta 11. EL, XXI, 
pp, 84 , * Cf. Bbandarlcar, Ibid , p. 4. 
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Pasapata Seel 


£\istence of the Fasupata (or LakulTk) sect m Kathiawar is 
implied by the Prabhas Patan Inscription of 
the time of Kumarapala’ and its continuance 
there by the Cintia Prasasti of Sarangadeva.* According to one way 
of interpreting the text’ of the first record, it may be said that the cult 
of Parapata spread, through the efforts of Ganda Brhaspati, to Gujarat, 
from Benares, through Kanauj and Malwa, and was established at 
Somanatba under Ganda himself. 


The other interpretation’ ivould suggest that the temple of Somanatba 
was a home of the Pasupata sect before Ganda visited it. But the temple 
(and also perhaps the cult) had fallen into disuse and ruin, so Ganda came 
to Somanatba to protect it. This interpretation is supported by the 
Cintra Prasasti, which traces the origin of the sect at Karohana in Lata 
(S. Gujaiat).’ 

The inscription does not give sufficient indication to decide whether 
the Pasupata sect was allied to the worshippers of LakulTsa or not, though 
Ganda himself is compared to Nakulik,’ whereas there is no evidence 
that the shrine of Somanatha had any other image but Itnga^ As 


‘ BPSl , p 186 Its chief, Ganda Brhaspati, according to the inscnption, 
started from Benares (where Nandi^aia, a gana of Siva, was born and worshipped 
Pas'upati ) and after preaching 1%'apata worship in DharS, Malava and Kanyakubja 
came to Jayasimha in Gujarat, who gave bun the greatest respect And when he 
entreated Kamaiapala to repair the temple of Somanatha, the king agreed and 
appointed him head priest of the temple. 

* AppendtXfBo 244 

' The expression "with a view to make the kings adopt the cnit of. " line 7, 

BPSl , p 186 

* Based on the text that "Ganda wanted to protect the abode of FSs'upata" ... 

and "he found Somanatha's temple in a dilapidated condition and requested 
Kumarainia to repair it,” hnes 7 and 11. » S/ , I, p 281. 

e Bhandarkar equated the Lakulf^ sect with I^rapatas , and he places the ongin 
of the sect in about let century A D See A5/Ai7 , 1906-7, p 189,7BBJ7A5, 
Vol. XXII, p 151 and HI , XXI, pp 4-8 According to Rao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography, I i p, 17, the LakuHra sect was first known as FSs'upata, but 
later as Lakuli^ FSs'upata He pushes back the antiquity of the sect to the 7th 
century, and gives a useful summary of the philosophy and subdivisions of the sect 

* Unless it was a Lfngod&AavaMtTrri as at Karvan This would also support 
the statement of a Muslim chronicler, Habi Bu>S Siyar, (Elliot, IV p 181) that the 
Ghazni arm) obtained the idol whose name was Lit 

The above discussion is undertaken under the presumption that the mention of 
Lakn1i>a implies the existence of cnlt'image of that deity as known in iconography. 
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a matter of fact bnga praii^iha is actually mentioned by the Cintra 
Piasasti.’ 

Further evidence of the Piisupata sect is given by the Mangrol 
Inscription’ which records the building of a temple called Sahaj]ges\ara, 
and IS signed by “Pra", the great Pasupatacharja Unfortunately, the 
inscription tells us nothing about the temple itself, from which it can be said 
that the image it contained was that of LaloilTsa. 

Under the circumstances, it is best to say that a sect of Pasupatas 
existed in Kathiawar, and perhaps in Northern Gujarat also*, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries A. D. 

No sculptures of Lakulik have so far been published or reported 
from Gujarat or Kathiawar. But tfa^ Ime been found in abundance from 
Rajputana and dsewher^— all however of the mediaeval period' Of the 
early penod only two sculptures ha.'e been noticed till now,— the first*, a 
standing figure, really a statue, carved on a pilaster which bears the 
Gupta inscription cited above and belonging to the 4th century A.D , the 
second a sculpture in the Dumar Lena cave at Ellora.* 

Another ^iva sect was Amarddaka,’ whose followers were called 
Amarddakasanfana. Amarddaka is a name of 
“ * Bhairava {meaning one who kills bad persons)' 

who IS a form of ^iva himself.’ But it appears from the names 
of the acaryas mentioned — Mahcsvaracar^a and ^ivadcvacarja, and 
also from the fact that Bhairav'a is not mentioned among the deities 
worshipped by the Pasupatas, that this sect is not connected with Pasupata 
worship.” It IS worth noting that this inscription throws important light 

Bntit IS not improbable that the cult image was a /inga only, which was bonnet 
worshipped under the name of Lahnliu or Panpati 

* Appendix, No 244 * Appendix, No 181 

^ Perhaps the temple and matha at Mandaii built bj Mulanja had also come 
nnder the PS^pata sect, as the ending rail of the head priest Vedagarbbaiasi, a test 
suggested by Bhandarkar, o c,p 188, would show See /bid, No 217 

* See ASIAR , 1906-07, pp 184-88 * See £/., XXI, p 8. 

« ASWI , Vol V, pi 37 fig 1 

^ In the introduction to this inscnptlon Bubler spelt Ihevord with a single 
• d though the text gives double, ' d ’ 

* Rao ,0 c , II, i. p 176 

' Stna Purina regards him as a full form of Siva /bid. 

Ihid , pp. 20-30, though to a lay Hindu, Pas'upatas, Bhairava worshippers, 
etc are ail one 
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on the forms of Bhaiiava. Perhaps he was worshipped under this name, 
Amarddaka, which though known, is not found among the sculptures at 
Ellora nor anywhere m South India * 

The inscription does not give any clue as to whether the sect was 
founded in Kathiawar or else^vhere. But two other inscriptions* from 
outside Gujarat mention Amardaka as a firtha where, it appears, the sect 
was Brst started. Unfortunately they supply no details to identify 
the place.' 

Another sect connected with ^ivism is mentioned by an Abu 
^ g ^ inscription of the reign of Bhlma II.' It is called 
apa a e Capala or Capaliya after the Capaliya goira of 

Tapasa, who belonged to the Niitana tnaiha m Avanti, and later became 
the head of Candikasrama there. From that place, its priests migrated to 
Kanakhala' in Acbalgadh, Mt. Abu, where th^ built and repaired ^iva 
temples known as Kotesvaia, Atulanatha, ^ulapani, and Kanakhala ^ambhu.' 

Three points may be noted as to the nature of this sect: — 

(1) It might have been a branch of the Pasupata sect of Ujjain, as 
the names of the majority of its acaryas end in ' rast 


(2) A woman also could be the head of the matha, for the inscription 
mentions one YagesvarT, pupil of MaumraSi and the teacher of Durvasarasi.' 

(3) It might have also been a branch of the Lakulik sect, as a figure 
of LakulT^ is sculptured on the gatemy of one of the ancient temples found 
in the vicinity of Acalesvara.' 


* The evidence is not exhaustive, being based on Rao, o c , \vho does not 
give a single figure oC Bhaiiava under Amarddaka. 

‘ Ranad Ins , C/ , I, p 352 and Rajor Ins of Mathanadeva, EI„ III, p, 264. 

s Cf Saletore, Aiicienf /fanKrTalra, Vol I , p. 391, where an attempt is made 
to identify the Vmartaia Natha From the discussion it would appear that Laknll» 
sects existed in Karnataka in the 10th century. But, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is not possible to fix the birth-place of these Laknlim sects. 

* Appendix, No 213. 

* Represented perhaps by the modem hamlet of Una, where there are ruins of 
very old temples, See Ray Gas , Vol III-i, p. 296 

‘ Remains of these temples might be found among the rnins strewn about the 
modem temple of Acalewara, See Ibid , and ASfWC , 1906-07, p 28 and also 
for 1900-01 

^ Eg Vakalaiia, Jyestann .Kedaiaras'i. tbid 

* Jbid ^ Cf Salelore, I c where the sage Durvisas is mentioned as a spiritual 

founder of a Saiva ( Lakulisa ) sect * See ASIWC , 1906-07, p. 28. 
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Temples to Gane» exclusively are rarely found in Nothern India, 
Gaoesa though bis sculptures are met v/ith in almost all 

temples When, therefore, an inscription of 
Jaj'asimha refers to a temple of BhattanlmdevI together v.ith that of 
Viniyaka (a name of GanesaV >t is of great consequence for the history' of 
the cult m Northern India. It is possible, as the editor says, that the 
temple referred to is the mined temple nov/ existing,' on the southern side 
of Tihich there is a shnne uhich contains a broken image of Ganek. 
The name of the goddess Bhattanka means nothing iconographically. 

Another inscription* also refers to a temple of Ganek under the name 
Ganekaia. It records that Vastupala built a maniapa of the temple of 
Ganesii-aia in the xillage of Ganult. Though the p^acc is not identified, 
the find'place* suggests the existence of Ganck cult in Gujarat and 
Kathiaviar in the 12th century A. D.* 

Archaeology confirms the testimony of chroniclers and the records of 
inscriptions It has shorm a x*ast and close distribution of ^ixa temples in 
the Sarasvr-atT x-allcy, the home of the Caulukyas, and also in Kathiiv.'ar, 
even from a partial exploration of the country.* Also it has gi\en 
insight (though not much, because of the difHculty of identifying the 
figure in the absence of descnptions and photographs) into the nature of 
^insm. Bnefiy, hngft v.’zs the cult image, but ^iva. v.’k Imonn m many 
forms. Unfortunately no evidence has been secured for LakuUsa 'norship 
except from Kan-an. And though no temple of Ganek and a fer only of 
Devi's have been discovered, their sculptures have sbovrn their widespread 
influence among the people, \^^lat is now required is to take up the clue 
gixen by’ epigraphs, and search for the temples mentioned by them at 
Somnatb, Talaja and elsewhere. 

There are no clear indications for the prevalence of Vaisnavism in 
„ . . Gujarat'Katfaiawar, prior to the Gupta contact 

ainvnsm 4-5th century A. D. What has been said 

before in the introduction to ^vism should be borne in mind. With 


* Appendix, So 177 

* Between Gala and Dndapura, 8 miles (or 4 east) of Dhragadhara, Katfaiavsr 
At present there ensts only the ball and the enter entrance 8'4" y 6 4" and on the 
south the shnne mentioned abo* e 

* Appendix, So 224 < As snggested by the previous inscription 

* It shonld be noted that tbongh the sbnnes of Ganesa may be very common in 
Sontn India, as Rao, o c , I,L p 47 says, still he has not cited any shrine of Ganesa 
thatisolder than the ilth or 12tb centory A D. The earliest seems to be the 
Srfta Ganapati, Hoysalewara temple, Halebidn. iM„ pi. XVI. 

‘ Sea above p 182 
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definite evidence of the existence of Visnu cult at Nagari, Besna|[ar and 
Nanaghat, it is, perhaps, sheer ill-luck and partly apathy on our part 
that Kathiawar, which Fauranically was the second home of Krsna, has 
so far not provided us with evidence of Visnu or Krsna-cult. 

Be that as it may, at about the end of the ancient period, the existence 
or the introduction (?) of the Visnu-worship m Kathiawar is proved by the 
mention of a temple of CakraiSni at Ginnagara in Skandagupta’s inscrip- 
tion, while its preialence in southern Gujarat, at about the same time, 
may be sought for in the titles *Parama Bhagavata’ and ‘Paraina 
Vatsnava' of the Traikutakas. 

Its subsequent history in southern Gujarat is pessimistic. None of 
the rulers of the three successive dynasties after the Traikutakas even 
calls himself a BhSgavaia*, though allusions to the avataras 
or stories of Visnu are found in the eulogistic portions of their inscriptions. 
But this may be a conventional usage, often bodily borrowed from some 
illustrious predecessors, and not a true index to the religious susceptibilities 
of the kings or even of the writers of these records. 

With theCalukyas, Vamha and Nrsimha avataras, and stories of Krsna 
and Puranas, were popular as shown by their inscriptions and monuments 
in ICamataka. But the brief dumtion of their rule, and the comparative 
absence of materials to excavate caves or build temples in southern 
Gujarat after the Karnataka fashion, were perhaps the reasons why these 
Visnu forms did not get a footing in Gujarat. 

Identical may be the case with that of the Rastrakuta Vaisnavism 
and its effect on Gujarat. Their seal however has a figure of Garuda', 
which usually symbolises Visnu cult. But in some cases it has 
a figure of devT and so many other symbols*, that it can only be said that 
the cult was strongly tinged with that of ^iva. 

The evidence from Kathiawar is also scanty. Only one of the 
rulers of ValdbhT, Dhruvasena II, seems to be a Vaisnava, as he calls 
himself a Parama Bhagavata. But some important information is 
casually given by an inscnption of the Senapati Simhaditya * It tells us 
tliat Krsna lived in Dwarka, and at that period, c. 600 A D., Dwarka was 
tlic capital of the western coast of Kathiawar. Now this is the first and 
perhaps the only early cpigraphical reference to Krsnas Dwarka and its 
supposed surMval upto the 7th century. 

Excluding the Varaha temple at Kad\ar, which, as said before, seems 
to continue the Gupta tradition,* a nd the holy places at Junagarh, 

* Seeaboiep 1S2 * Ibtd 

* Appendix, No 250 * Abo\B p. 137 
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Damodara*^w »^0 etc., (which might date back to the Gupta period or to 
the 16th century when Narastmha Mehta greatly popularised the 
Krsnapuja), no archaeological evidence lias yet come forth to throw light 
on the early mediaeval Vaisnavism. 

For Vaisnavism in mediaeval Gujamt, chroniclers have not much to 
say. None of the Caulukyas built a temple of Visnu in the spirit m which 
he built temples to ^iva. Hemacandra, no doubt, says that Jajasimha built 
a temple containing the ten avataras of Visnu on the banks of the 
Sahasralmga TaW This, however, shows nothing but the eclecticism of 
the period, and the fact that Visnu worship did e'cist. But the contrast 
it affords IS evident. 

Epigiai^ic evidence fully confirms this view. So far, only one 
inscription has been found which refers to a Visnu temple e'cclustvcly, 
while another refers to a Visnu temple along with diva’s. Reference to 
Virou avataras, however, is quite common. According to the former, the 
Dohad inscription of the time of Jayasimha and Kumarainla\ a mantrt 
appointed by Jayasimha at Dadhipadra (modern Dohad) built a temple of 
Goga Narayana. To this some furtlicr donation Mas made in the time 
of Kumara{ala. Besides this, there is a reference to two temples of 
Rupanarayana and Ballalanarayana.* All the three seem to bo local 
names of Visnu as Narayana, or of the composite forms of Surja and Visnu, 
as suggested above*. An indirect reference to a Visnu temple is made by 
^rldhaia's Deva<Patan Prasasti.* Here we are told that one ^rTdhara 
built a temple called RobinTsvami containing the images of Kesava and 
others.' The name of the temple suggests tliat it was dedicated to 
Balabhadia, brother of Krsna and the husband of RohinT. 

Existence of Krsna cult is indicated by the Anavada stone 
inscription of Sarangadeva of (V). S 1348.^ From it, it appears that the 
cult was perhaps spread by Jayadeva’s Gitagovmda. For the inscription 
quotes the opening stanza of the work mentioned and records gifts 
etc. for the ivorship, ofiering and theatricals in honour of Krsna.' 

Here then we have important evidence of the risc(7} of Krsna worship 
m Gujarat, and of Gujarat's connection with the outer world, for Jayadeva 

' Dvyairaya, XV, ^toka 119 * Appendix, No. 173 and 182 

* Appendix, No 23S, * Above pp. 1C2--C4 * Appendix, No. 215 

* I do not see how the editors get two temples I interpret the broken line 
no. 34 : Rohtntsvdnunamna KekavAdayah, as mentioned above 

' Appendix, No 245 A 

* Also the name of Sarangadeva himself reminds us of Krsna’s famous bow, 
Saranga 
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nourished under King Laksmanasena ol Bengal m the last quarter of the 
12th century. 

Comparative silence of contemporary literature and scanty epigraphic 
references to Visnu temples are home out by the monumental survey. 
Exclusive Visnu shrines are few, though figures of Visnu and his aoataias 
are found in Suiya and Siva temples. 

On the forms of Visnu, particularly Krsna, archaeology has not thrown 
much light, excepting such forms as Trailokyaniohana, which seem to be 
peculiar to Gujarat. Familiarity only with the two famous episodes from 
Krsna's life, — the Kaliyamardana and the Govardhanoddbaiana, — is evinced 
by the ceilings at Mt Abu, Manod, Somnath and Mangrol. 

The edicts of A^lca on the way to Mt Girnar furnish us with the 
B ddh* earliest evidence of the existence of Buddhism 

“ * “ in Kathiawar It might have been promulgated 

there, as in Southern Gujarat (Apamnta), the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions 
tell us,' by the Buddhists of Ceylon (Simhaladvipa). The name of one of these 
Buddhists, according to Asoka's edicts' from other places, and tYitDipavamsa* 
and Uahavatnka* ^vas Dharmaraksita. 

Besides Junagarh, other plac^ where the Buddhists, seem to have 
colonised were Talaja and Sana, where caves and sanctuaries of the early 
type survive.' The character of these mouumeuts suggests that this 
Buddhism was of early Hinayana type (as it must be, for Mahayana 
developed later) 

No direct evidence of its continuance here is available after A^ka. 
But it would appear that during the Indo-Greek occupation of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat or during the Ksaharata regime, the religion 
flourished in the whole of Western India For a number of BuddHists 
from this region contnbuted to the excavation of caves at Kanheri, Karli, 
]unnar and Nasik. Among these donors we have to note the work of 
two brothers Buddhamitra and Buddharaksita. They lived in Blirgu- 
kaccha, having gone there from Lanka (Ceylon), and were the sons of 
Assamasa (As\a^rma^), perhaps a Vai^’a dealer in horses. That is 
their father and they w’erc not originally Buddhists. But An'asarman’s 
sons, on being con>ertcd to Buddhism, donated a two>ceUed cave 
at Junnar* 

« /:/ . .\X, p 22 (Ins r ) » Fifth Edict 

* cii MI and VIII respccmel} * Sec aboicpp 51-53. 

' ASWI , n . p 90. No 19. Luders L%st No, 1109. El , X, App . p, 133 
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This solitary instance indicates in no uncertain degree the strength 
of Buddhism m southern Gujamt and of its contacts vrith the outer world. 

How long the Buddhists were a force in these parts cannot bo 
ascertained now. Very little archaeological or other evidence of their 
settlements can be had from the Ksatrapa and Gupta periods (c. 100 
A. D.-475 A. D.) 

But we know from the inscriptions of the kings of ValabhT and the 
accounts of the Chinese travellers Hiocn Tsiang and I-Tsing that both 
Hinayana and Mahajnna flourished there for about 250 years (c. 520 
A. D.-770 A. D.) 

How did these branches of Bu^hism which seemed to be obsolete in 
the preceding age suddenly spring up at ValabhT in the 6th century A. D.? 
Correlation of the hitherto unused cpigraphical evidence and the testimony 
of the Chinese travellers seem to provide an explanation of Buddhism’s 
resurgence and nature at ValabhT. When Hiucn Tsiang visited Western 
Indiai everywhere he found monasteries and followers of the Hinayana 
Sammatiya and Mahayana Sthavira Schools. The former was more 
powerful. In Sind it had hundreds of monasteries and lOOOO followers, in 
Cutch 80 monasteries and 5000 followers, and in ValabhT about 100 
monasteries and 6000 followers.* The Sthavira School ivas stronger in a 
few places like Broach and Jutagarh.* I-Tsing* amply confirms Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony. He says that the Aiya Sammatiya Nikaya ivas 
most flourishing in Lata (Southern Gujarat) and Sindhu (Sind). 

The Sammatiya School, though as old as the 3rd century B. C., is 
believed to have come into prominence in the 5th century A. D., and 
established itself in Malwa.* From here it spread to the west, and 
there revived with necessary modification (?) the Buddhism of Anoka’s 
time. The tenets of this school are not detailed by the travellers, but 
since Hiuen Tsiang calls it the Hinayana Sammatiya School and I-Tsing 
as Arya Sammatiya Nikaya, it would seem that its tenets were not 
fundamentally difierent from those of the school described by the Katlia 
Vatthii, the fifth book of the Abhtdhamma Ptiaka, This work, though 
composed originally in the 3rd century B. C., is dated in its present form 
in the 5th century A. D., approximately contemporary with the rise and 
spread of the Sammatiyas in Western India.* 

• Beal, Buddhtsi Reeords of the Western World, II, p 266, Walters, Yuan 
Chwaitg, n, p 246. 

• Beal, 0 . c„ pp. 260 and 269 respectively, Watters, o, c , pp. 241 and 248 

respectively , ' Records of the Buddhtsi Reltgton, p. XXIV. 

• Dntt, Htstoty of the Spread of Buddhtsm und Buddhtsi Sehoots, 
pp, 296-302, 
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The Sammatiyas held “ that an arhat, already m possession of Nirvana, 
can fall away, that there is an ‘intermediate state' (autarbhava) , regard- 
ing the karman, that while there is a ment in giving, there is also a merit 
accruing to the giver by the use which a monk makes of the objects given ; 
that c\en the declaration of non-killing etc., is a moral act, that a pudgala, 
a sort of body or soul, which was permanent, existed. ” The last ^vas the 
most important tenant of the SammatTya school, and for it they were 
violently condemned by all other Buddhist Schools. For this view went 
against the very basic principle, Ksanikavada, of Buddhism. 

The epigraphical evidence corroborates to a certain extent the 
accounts of tlie travellers, whereas the true archaeological evidence, in its 
present state, is contradictory. According to the Valabhl inscriptions 
"Queen" Dudda, cousin of King Dhruvasena I (A. D 519-549) laid, 
perhaps, the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a vthata in or 
near ValabhT. Subsequently other vthdras were built by different persons 
or by the kings themselves. Of these the copperplates give the following 
names: — 

1. Dudda Vihara (A.D. 519-49). 

2. Acarya Bhadanta Buddhadasa Vihara (Do). 

3. Mimma near Bhattaraka's (A.D. 554-569). 

4. Bappai»da Vihara of Acarya Bhadanta Sthiiamati. 

5. Yak^sura Vihara for nuns-in Dudda’s (A. D. 599-614). 

6. A Vihara in Vimsakata by ^iladitya I (Do ) 

7. Gohaka Vihara in Duddas (A.D. 627-42). 

8. Pumabhatta's Vihara n»r Yakrasura for nuns (Do) 

9. Skandabhatta's Vihara in Yodbavaka village (A.D. 642-89). 

10. Vimalagupta Vihara in Sthiramati's (A.D. 659-89). 

DuddtVs Vihara was xery la^e, as it is often called a Vthara 
mandala, and, as mentioned above, many of the vthdras, were located in 
It. Irrcspcctixeof the number of uiASms, the epigraphs show that from 
King Dhrux-asena I onu-ards, every VaJabhi king upto ^iladitya VII 
(c. 770 A D ) actnely patronised Buddhism. 

These vthdras were built, as the inscriptions tell us, for three things : — 

(1) To lodge the Buddhist Sangha which gathered together from 
different quarters, and consisted of Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikaj'as. 

(2) For the worship of the Buddha image. 

(3) For the installation and maintenance (of a library) of books. 


’ i:ncjelopBeita of Reitgton end Eihtes, II, pp. 168-169. 
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The reference to the Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas would 
imply some Hinayana school, most probably the SammatTya, whereas the 
mention of the Buddha figure would ordinarily suggest the existence of 
Mahayanists, unless the HIna 3 'anists at this period also worshipped the 
Buddha image. The latter alternative seems to be probable, bcrausc, 
though the excavations conducted by Father Herns at Vala did not bring 
to light any Buddhist sculptures, still the numerous finds of such figures 
from Brahmanabad, Mirpurkhas and other sites in Sind prove that in this 
province where the Sammatlyas numbered in thousands, the Buddha figure 
was worshipped. At ValabliT, therefore, the Hinajanists might have been 
worshipping the Buddha. 

If this interpretation be not accepted then the cpigiaphical references 
may be taken to refer to the Buddhist Sangha in general, a section of which 
was Mahaj’anist and worshipped the Buddha. That Malmj'ana w.’is also 
prevalent at ValabliT is suggested by lliuen Tsiang who tells us that 
Sthiramati, a famous pandit of Nalanda had built a vihara at V.'ilabliT. 
This IS confirmed by the epigraphs. It is possible that this intellectual 
contact might liave been responsible for the growth of hlnlmyanaat 
ValabhT. Its nature may be the same as practised by the Stha\ ira School, 
for followers of this school were found by Ilmen Tsiang in Junagarh. 

The reference to a library or libraries and the CMStcncc of so many 
vtharas would also imply an establishment, something like a university, to 
which an explicit reference is m.idc by I'Tsing.’ He compares ValabhT 
with Halanda, and from his account It would appear that the courses of 
study at both the universities w’erc more or less identical. ( ValabhT 
might have laid greater emphasis on the study of Hinayana doctrines than 
those of the Mahayana). For the students who had passed a couple of 
years at these universities became famous for their knowledge. 

Though ValabhT was a receiving centre of Hinayana and Maha^na 
Buddhism, it should have been a radiating centre as well. Its thousands 
of monks and nuns should have influenced the culture of the sixth and the 
post-sixth'Century Gujarat and Kathiawar. Little evidence now survives 
to show that it did. 

Buddhism disappeared from ValabhT in the 8th century, and perhaps 
a couple of decades before from Sind, when the Arabs occupied the latter 
and destroyed the former. But in other parts of Western India it lingered 
on for a few centuries more, in Lata at least till the 10th and in Konkan 
till the 12th century. 


‘ 0.o.,p. 177. 
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For the history of Buddhism .m Lafa there is not much information. 
But a few references, epigraphical and others, pro\e beyond doubt that it did 
flourish in some part of Lata. No hint whatsoever as to the prevalence 
of Buddhism can be had m the inscriptions of the Traikutakas, Katacchris, 
Gurjjarasand Calukyas, nor from those of the Rastrakutas during their 
first 100 years rule in Lata. But we are suddenly apprised of the existence 
of the religion when two solitary records of Dantivarma and Dhruva’ 
give preference to the salutation to Buddha over the usual Rastrakuta 
ones to Brahma, Visnu and others, and grant villages to the Maliavthara 
built by Kampilya Mum at Kampilj^-^r/lifir, (for the worship of Buddha 
and maintenance etc. of Buddhist Bhiksus,_who had come from Sind 
(Sindhu-visffya)’ and who belonged to the Aryasangha), at the request of 
Bhiksu Sthiramati, in A.D. 857 and 884 A.D. respectively. 

From the geographical information contained in both the inscriptions, 
it would appear that the vtliara was situated somewhere near Surat,' and 
not in U. P. as previously thought.' 

The nature of the Buddhist School at Kampilya is perhaps explained 
by the terms ‘ Aryasangha ’ and ‘ Sindhuvisayasri Bhiksusangha. ’ These 
may refer to the Arya Sammatiya Nilcaya, which, as said before on the 
testimony of the Chinese travellers, flourished in Lata. 

When did Jainism spread to Gujarat-Kathiawar ? The Jama Sutras 
and later literature would tell us that it had 
jainism Spread there from a remote antiquity, for the 

scene of the Renunciation of Neminatha, the 21st Tirtbankara, was laid in 
Kathia\\ar.' For the present there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this statement. 

It IS possible that the first wave of Jaimsm passed over Gujarat- 
I^thi<ai\nr i\hcn Bbadrabahu went to the south in the 4th century 
B. C. Dcfimte evidence of its existence, however, in these parts is 
available from the Ksatrapa period only. It consists primarily in the use 
of a Jama technical term, ' Kcvahjmna ' etc. by an inscription of Jayada* 
man’s grandson,' which was found in a caveat Junagarh. 


’ s\pl<evdix Nos SI .ind 53 

* Ibtd , p 75, line 53 The editor of the inscnplioo has missed this fact 

* As alread} pointed oat b) Dr .UteLar, Ibid . p 64 

* Bhandvrlar, Zl , VI, p 2S5 

* See Smkaha, ' The Great Renunciation of Neminatha H Q , June 1940 
' Afptndxx, No. 10 
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Confirmation of this interpretation comes from archaeological finds. 
The symbols' cat^^ed in the Bawa Pyara caves at ] unagar h seem to be 
Jama, indicating that its occupants once were Jamas. Existence of 
similar early settlements m other parts of Kathiawar is attested by Jama 
sculptures at Dhank.® 

Of the condition of Jainism during the early mcdiae\al period in any of 
the sub-divisions of Gujarat, there is a little cpigrapliical evidence, but none 
archaeological. Two Gurjjara kings, Jayabhatta and Dadda, bear the titles 
Vlfamga and Pi asaniai aga respectix cly. These terms, w Inch arc almost 
exclusively applied to Jama Tirlhankaras, may have been bestowed upon 
or adoped by the kings themselves, becaucc they patronised Jama religion, 
though their own creed was that of Siirya. If this mterpictation of the 
kings’ bn ndas is correct, we may expect a small Jama community m 
and around Broach, which m Jama literature IS famous for its attachment 
to Jainism from very early limes. 

No archaeological information is a\’ailablc of the prevalence of Jainism 
under the Gujarat Calukyas But, from very carl j times, Digambam Jainism 
was prevalent in Karnataka.'* And it was patronised m the 7th and 8th 
centuries by the Calukj’as of Badami, (Pulakcsm II, Vijayaditja and 
Vikramaditya II).' It got much encouragement under the Rastrakutas, 
Dantivarman, Govmda HI, and Amoghasarsa m the 8th and the 9th centu* 
ties. During the reign of the first of these kings, Samantabhadm preached 
Digambara Jainism far and wide in Malw.i, Magadha, Smd etc." It was 
perhaps through Ins efforts that it spread to Lata, probably after 
Dantivarman overran it m the first half of the 8th century ® Ei idcncc of 
its existence in the 9th century at N.agasarika, (mod Naxasari?), is vouched 
for by a R^trakuta copperplate of A D. 821 ' It mentions a Jama temple 
(Caiiyalayatam), monastery, (vasahthd, noivasaUld as transcribed) and 
Senasangha, a branch of tlic hlulasingha Now the latter constitutes the 

' Seo.'ibovepp. 47H8 ■> lbtd,p ICG 

^ From the time of Bbadra1»hu Mho is placed before the Chnstiaa era See 
Wtnlernitz, Ihstoiy oj Indian Literalme, II, p. 431 

* Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, (1928), p 102 

® £7 , III, pp, 186, 199 first cited by Patliak, ’lihaitihaii and Kunulnla, 
JBBRAS , XVIII, p 213 and Fleet in BG„ I, ii, p 407 See also Rice, Kanarese 
Literatwe, p 26. 

* It may have spread therein the 7th, under the Calukyas, but the probability 
18 in favour of the Rastrakntas 

’ Surat Plates of KarkkatSja Suvamavarsha, EI„ XXI, pp 13C and 144. 
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mam Digambata church.* This Digambara Jaimsm seems to have been 
ousted by the^vetambara, between probably the 1 1th and the 13th‘ centuries. 
For the present Jama temple of Parsvanatha® is said to be ^velambara, 
built by Vastupala m the 13 th century.® 

Of considerable consequence, however, is the reference to a Jama 
temple and monastery. With its temple of the sun and these Jama 
edifices, Navasan of the 8th and 9th centuries must be a beehive of 
religious activities, lu the absence of monuments and literary notices, the 
epigraphs but convey a faint idea this religious centre of southern Gujarat. 

Though Valabhl is traditionally known to be the home of Jainism m 
early mediaeval times,® after its shifting from Magadha, the Valabhi 
inscnptions are absolutely silent about it This nou-confirmation by 
epigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, is really surprising.® Among 
the latter material are a few images.^ 

^vetambara Jainism, of which Gujarat became the greatest centre in 
the Caulukya penodr was brought into prominence by Haribliadra m the 
8tb century He lived at Citrakuta, (mod Chitor), in Rajputana He was 
followed by a series of teachers ® Prevalence of Jainism in Rdjputana and 
Northern Gujarat is also indicated by the Jama temple in the 10th century 
at Jodhpur built by Vidagdhaiaja, a Rastiakuta Icing of the Hastikundi 
family, and by the tradition that Vanaraja, the founder of the Capa 
(Cavada) family, was brought up by a Jama Sun. 

However, it was under Hemacandra, that not only did Jainism gam a 
foothold in Gujarat, but became a state religion for some time How this 


‘ Encyclopaedta of Rehgton mid Ethics, Vol. VII, p 474, first cited by 
Altehar, El., XXI, p, 136 

* During its ascendancy in Northern Gnjarat under Hemacandra 

•EG, VII, p 564 

* Altehar, o c , p. 136 His auiborily is local tradition which is recorded in 
the Gazetteer 

Particularly in the 5th centnry AD It was here that the Svetambaia canons 
were collected and published according to a tradition cited by Sbah, Jatmsm tn 
Northern India, p 73 from Fremi Nathuram, Darsmiasara of Devasuri, Bombay 
1918, p 31, and Stevenson, Heart of Jammu, p 15 Farqnbar, o c,p 162-63, 
places this event in the VII century 

*' Out of more than eighty copperplates, not one refers to a Sangha or some 
Jama religions order. Jama images etc , as some of them do to Buddhist vthmas, 
sanghas and images 

' See Appendix K, pp, 83-84 


* See Winternitz, o. c., II, p 482 
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happened may be briefly gathered from its greatest preacher, Hemacandra. 
He notes in his Dvyakraya that none of the earlier kings was really 
enthusiastic about the Jama faith* Occasionally thc^ might have given 
their blessings to it or built a temple to its Jinas, but that can in no way be 
construed to mean that the king uas a Jama. Indeed, Jayastmha, according 
to Hemacandra, worshipped Nemmatha on bis way back to Anhilvadafrom 
Somnath,’ and also built a cai/ya’ to Mahaivlra at Sidhpur.' But this 
only shows, if true, that Jainism \vas gaming ground m Gujarat. Under 
Kunurai»la, not only did it secure the rc^’al patronage, but made itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth of Gujarat. Hemacandra convinced 
the king of the ethical soundness of non*killing — one of the mam tenets of 
Jainism. Thereupon Kumarapala proclaimed the famous Amarighos(Cna, 
the order prohibiting killing of any animal in bis reign.* And to this day, 
due principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly 
“vegetarian". Jama temples etc. were built as a matter of course.' 

From tbs pedestal Jainism fell under Ajajainla. Never did it regain 
that status under the succeeding kings, though it gamed an amount of 
success and prosperity not known before under the Vaghela ministers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Epigraphs, found so far, point to the same conclusion. Except the one 
inscription of Kumarapala from Jalor' (Jodhpur state), none of the others of 
his, or of the dynasty, refers to the building of a Jama caitya or even a grant 
to one Other inscriptions of KumarajSIa, as stated above, relate to ^iva 
temples, a fact which must be remembered m estimating the state patronage 
gained by Jainism. It may not be so much as the Jama chronicles claim 
to be. The inscription, above mentioned, says that Kumarapala, being 
enlightened by the preachings of Hemacandra built a vthara of Parsvanatha, 
called 'Kumaravihara', at Kancanagiri in Jabalipura. 

Besides tbs solitary reference, however, there arc inscriptions of 
Kumarajala's time* which refer to the prohibition of animal slaughter. 


> Bnt this must be said to the credit of these kings that they never came in 
the way of Jainism. For, otherwise the famous Vimalaiasahi at Abu could never 
have been bniltby Vimala, the minister of Bblma I. 

* Dvyahraya, XV, slokas 69-75. * Jbtd.. sloka 16 ‘ Ibid , XX, sMa 34 

According to the Kumarapala Prabaudha, p 201, the order was proclaimed in 
Karnataka, Kohkana, rastra of Kira, J3andhara, Sapadalaksa, Mewar, Dvipa and in 
all conntnes under the suzerainty of KumirapBa Of these, evidence of the order 
having been proclaimed in Rajpntana is afforded by the inscriptions discussed below. 

* These are not mentioned here, but a number of them are attnbnted to 

Kanuhainffa. ' Appendix, Mo, 189 ^ Ibid., Mo. 190. 
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But these show that in the beginning (cf. the Kiradu ins. of V. S. 1209, of 
the early penod of Kuimiairala’s reign), prohibition of killing did not 
extend to all the days in a month, but only to the 8th, 11th, and 14th of 
each fortnight.^ 

Jainism, however, did flourish under Jama ministers and other nch 
merchants. But here too the inscriptions discovered till now are mostly 
of Vastui»la and Tejahi^la, and very few of other merchants or citizens, 
a fact which forces the conclusion that Jainism was confined to a few nch 
ministers and comparatively to a larger mass of people — ^but on the whole 
to a small portion of the population. 

From these stray inscriptions we learn that a temple of Vardhamanes* 
vara existed at Talaja of Sumatiiutha, the 5th Jama, (perhaps at Amaran, 
on the Dadhimati m Surastra ?)', and of Parsvanatha at Cambay. 

The Jainism that flourished under the Caulukya kings of Gujarat was 
^vetambara, though Digambara Jamism, also did exist. According to 
Kirhkaumudf, the number of followers of the former was 12,100, 
whereas that of the latter amounted to 1100 only. Often a discussion took 
place between the aoaryas of these sections of Jaimsm, as each was trying 
to secure* royal favour. The Digambara section was represented by the 
aoaryas from Karnataka’, which was its stronghold even m the 11th 
century, as it was in the 9th*. But the ^vetambara sect had already 


* Or it IS probable that formerly on these days, Astami, Ekada^i and Catuidan 
—particularly on the last — sacrifice of animals was allowed, they being sacred to 
Visnu or Siva And the inscription now refers even to the prohibition on these 
days, which was not ordered, bat, as the mscnption says, " the significance and 
virtue of non-killing were explained to all the people ” 

This interpretation is also supported by KBPO„ VII, shka 618 which states 
that Kumarai^a stopped killing of animals even In the Navantn festival. 

* Appendix, mo ZU ‘/hid. No, 242 */6»d,No.247 * Intro., p, XVI. 

' It is interesting to note the ‘agreement’ which the disputants were to observe 
on the defeat of either of them, "If the Svefimbaias were vanquished, they should 
adopt the views and practices of the Digambaras; but if the Digambaras were 
beaten, they should leave the country.” PBC , p, 101. This shows clearly that the 
Svetambaras were anxious to dnve out the Digambaras, while the latter were keen 
on converting the opponents. 

^ Merutunga, PjBC., pp 97-104, gives a detailed descnption of the controversy 
between Hemacandra, Devasuil and other famous Svetambara aahdryas on one side 
and Kumndacandra, the Digambara exponent, from Kariataka The latter lost 
because he was, as the Queen-mother Mayanalladevl said, "a man utterly 
unacquainted with the usages of society”, advocating that women and those who 
wore clothes could not attain salvation ■ See above p 234 
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established itself, if not succeeded in becoming .'i state religion, and so the 
Digambara xitis always worsted m discussion. Nevertheless it had a few 
followers, as stated before. 

The predominance of the ^vetambara o\ cr the Digambara is also 
shown by the absence of any epigraphs of the hatter, and the small number 
of its temples in Gujarat. Further insight into cthmbara and Digambara 
Jainism can best be had, v/hen details can be gathered and some illustrated 
from the existing temples. 

The distribution of Jama temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar sufficiently 
corroborates the testimony of chronicles. 

What was the ritual in ancient, caily mcdiac\al and mediaeval 
Brahmanic, Buddliisl .and Jama temples ’ Did it 
ha^ e a special form, as it now has in some of the 
Vaisnava temples of the Vallabha sect, for instance ’ Kcitbcr the Gujarat 
inscriptions nor the inscriptions of us neighbours supply any detailed 
information on tbc subject. 

In the two cases in winch a grant is made to a temple in the early 
mediaeval inscriptions of Kathiawar* and IJiia,* one is for the worship of a 
goddess, the other for that of Sur>a. But in both the cases it is for Gandha, 

Dhupa, Piispa, Dlpa, Tatla, n5la...(Snatta) Tiiat is (e.cry 

morning) the idol was to be first bathed (m water), then dressed, and 
anointed with sandal-wood paste and other scents and decorated with 
garlands and dress Afterwards mcensc was to be burnt before it, and 
then worshipped with nee, Kumkum etc. 

This seems to be the general form of worship, common to the temples 
of all the Indian religions For two centuries later p Ra<;trahata grant 
from Lata mentions the very same particulars for the worship of a Buddha 
idol’, whereas an identical ritual was followed by the Buddhists at Valabhl*. 

The details did not \ary in the Caulul.jTin period, though the quality of 
the materials used did, for it depended upon the de\otcc's purse. For the 
manner in which Jayasimha worshipped Somauatha and Nemiimtba v.’as 
identical,’ only the jewels and (rich) clothes he used made the diiTcrencc. 

The Brahmanic as well as the Jama mscnptions of the period which 
refer to temples do not give more details. One mscrijition, hov ever, refers 

’ Appendix, Ko 59 and IIB, also similar for Mali?deva worship ibid , Ho lOG 

» Ihtd , No 29. * Ihtd , No 51 

< Ihtd , Nos 72, 73, 78, 93, 9C, 100, 101, 103. 114, 121, 129. 

‘ Hemacandra, Dvyairaya, XV, slokaa 42-44 and 78 respectively 
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to the theatncals to be performed m the honour of Krsoa. This may 
imply the Lilas, acts performed by Krsna at Gokul and Vrndavan, some of 
which are mcorporated into several darsanas by the Vallabha sect temples. 

The ntual thus consisted in bathing the idol, then it was anointed, (as it 
IS done in some temples now-a-days), with sandal*paste and other scents, and 
dressed with clothes, and then worshipped with a natvedya which consisted 
of Aksat (red-coloured rice), Ktmkwit, fruits, (and at times sweets), flowers, 
and sandalpaste, followed by an dih (ceremonial waving of a lamp in 
front of the image), in which camphor and other kmds of incenses are put. 

Outside Gujarat, the earliest references to temples and details of 
worship are to be found so far in the Gupta period. And here too the 
details mentioned are almost identical* with those specified in early Gujarat 
records However, one additional hct occurring in a Gupta record may 
be noticed An inscription of Kumaragupta's reign tells us that the 
image of ^n-a was carried in a procession * This fact reminds us of a 
similar practice all over South India even today 

But the mam form of worship, it would appear, has continued to be 
the same all over India throughout these centuries, except in some sectarian 
temples where modification is made by adding other details. 

In the maintenance of temples, a stnkmg contrast is noticed between 
the early mediaeval and mediaeval penod 
aintenance o emple* The few grants m the former are made 

by kings to temples which seem to be private, they do not mention m 
detail how the temple was maintained. Similar is the case with temples of 
the mediaeval period which were either built by kings or to which grant of 
an entire wUage was made by them. 

But those temples which were built by pnvate enterprise were 
main tai ned from a special tax on the public, and sometimes even the royal 
custom-house had to pay some share of its revenue to the temple. Thus, 
for instance, Mangrol*, Timana" (Bha\anagar) and Cmtia (pramsti)* 
inscriptions, give mmute details of taxes which were levied on custom and 
gambling houses, and on different professions, of voluntary contributions by 


^ Gadhwa Stone Ins (A D 467-68J, Cll , III, p 268 , and another of A D. 
436, £'I„X, p 70-72 

» EljX.p 70-72 

* I do not know if it is prevalent in Northern India, except, at Fun in Onssa. 
In Gujarat it is not 

* Appendix, No 181 ’ Ibid , No. 212 ® Ibid , No 244, 
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shopkeepers and merchants; of the ^lary of tcmpic-boys (batukas), priests 
and others for the maintenance and working of the temple of Sahajigcsnra 
Somatatbai Krsna and others. 

That this practice was also observed in the case of Jain.! temples is 
evident from inscriptions at Mt. Abu* and the Cambay inscription of 
Ilamadeva^ They also mention the sliarc of different Jama familes in the 
maintenance of temple-worship as well as taxes to be paid in money and m 
kind by the inhabitants. 


Auipicious OecAiioaa 


Another way in which the religious tendency of the king and people 
expressed itself was the observance of certain 
days as auspiciousi to make grants on which 
to Brahmanas or to perform certain acts was considered meritorious. A 
study of the epigraphic material from Gujanil tends to show a gradual 
development in this practice. 


No ValabhT grant as a rule is made on a special occasion, cither a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, for instance, though an eclipse might have kaken 
place when the grant was made on a fint/nma or an amavasya for 
there are instances of this nature. But in none it is specified On the 
contrary it would appear that any itfht of the month was chosen.* 

A similar practice is noticed in the Traikutaka, Katacdiri, Gurjjara 
and Calukya records. But it should bo mentioned that all the Gurjjara 
grants except one, and two of the Calukya grants, arc announced on cither a 
ptiviftma or an amavasya. 

The Rastrakutas, however, show a strong predilection for auspicious 
occasions. Fifteen out of about twenty land-grants arc made on such 
occasions. Two on a Suryagrahana, two on a Candragrahana, one on 
Mahakarttikl, four on MahavaisakhT, three on Uttarrijsvna Samkrati and 
two on the Fattabandliotsava. Some of these occasions arc called 
mahaparva, inahotsava or paiva. 

A similar religiosity is exhibited by the Caululcyas of the mam line. 
More than half of their grants arc made on auspicious occasions. Among 
these, besides the grahanas, wc come across AksayatrtTyh, Yugddi, 
VyatTj^taparva, Karttika-elradasi or-udyapana-parva DIpotsava-dina and 
^ivaratri, whereas a grant of VTsaladeva mentions the Staddliadinas 
and Si dddhas and every awiavasya on which Brahmanas were to be fed. 


> ZW.. No. 218 and 220, < Zbid., No. 247 

* It would be interesting, however, to End out the preference for n particular 
Mht or Mhts, 
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Due to Jama influence, the 8th, 11th, and 14th of each fortnight, 
had come to acquire a religious significance. 

Some of these and other occasions are also mentioned by Hemacandra. 
He refers mcid^tally to Svarnapattabandha, Ahani or Amala-ddidasi, 
India, Ball, Grisma, Dola, and DIi»lilia-MaAo^s 0 V 0 s. 

To this day ail these ^rva^ are observed in Gujarat and elsewhere in 
India. Even in Bombay an eclipse is stdl observed as a religious occasion, 
a large number of Hindu inhabitants of the city fast, bathe in the sea and 
give gifts to Btahmanas and the poor.’ So also the Uttaiayana Samkrimti'. 
The full-moon day of any month is regarded as auspicious and festive m 
Guajrat, because people can enjoy the moonlight on that day. But among 
these the full-moon days in Asvin and Kartbka (October-November and 
November-December) are liked more, because perhaps it is on these days 
that the sky is very clear A number of functions, particularly the Garha 
dance, are held then. No special significance is attached to the Vai^khi 
{purmtna) in Gujaiat, so far as I know. But Buddhists even today regard 
it as auspicious. Karttika-ekadasi or Udyapanaparva is still a sacred 
occasion, when according to some, Visnu is supposed to wake up from 
his slumber, according to others he is married to the Tulsi plant (who m a 
former life was the wife of the demon Jalandhara / 

DIpotsavT, now called Diwal?, was observed then, as now, in Gujarat on 
the last day of Asvm and the first of Karttika (October-November).' 
At present, as Underhill has well analysed, it consists of (i) the worship of 
werdth, (ii) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon, 
(ill) Laksnu worship, (iv) the celebration of Visnu's victory over Bah and 
(v) the expression of brotherly and sisterly affection. From a comparison 
of the description of the modem and the 12th century Dlpotsavls, it appears 
that many of the features, noted by Underhill and found to exist even now 
among the Gujaratis m Bombay, seem to be of a later growth, brought 
about by subsequent contacts with the Deccanis. 

' It means, as pointed out by Abbott, The Keys of Power, 'a ‘knot’ 
or 'junctnre', and when applied to time 'indicates the presence of power.' He cites 
and explains a number of such parvas. p. 252 ff 

* In this connection it is worth quoting the phrase, constantly heard in the 
streets, 'Ape dan ohute gharan’, the eclipse will be over if you give in chanty 

* A new featnre of this festival may be noted, the old and young, men and 
women, everywhere in Gnjaiat fly kites on this day, which falls on the 13th of 
January 

< A Gupta inscription places this event on the 13th of ISrttika For the 
discussion on the question see Fatil, "Gupta Inscnptions and Furanic Tradition,” 
BuUettn Deacon CoUege Researah Institute, Vol II 

‘ Hemacandra, o. c., H. p, 106, and Timana Ins, of Bluma II, lA., XI, p 337 
31 
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Aksaya Trtlya is regarded as the commencement of the Krlayuga, 
and religious ceremonies in honour of the dead arc prescribed on that 
occasion as well as on Yiigadi.' At present also it is rcgaidcdas a great 
festive occasion among Gujaratis and other Hindus of Bombay. Locally 
it IS called Akhdd Tiij, observed as a public holiday and considered a %cry 
auspicious day for performing marriages. Underhill’ describes Uic difTcrent 
ivays in which this festival is obser\cd. The underlying idea noa, as 
before, is the appeasement of the spirits of the dead. 

^ivaratri’ is the birthday of ^iva,and cclcbmtcd e\cn now under the 
same name. It falls on the 14th of the dark-lialf of the month of 
Rlagha (January-Febniary). 

The Gnsma, Dola, ^ndra| Bah and S\arnapattabandlia-i;m/io/sffV(r« 
do not seem to be current now. According to the commentator on the 
Dvyasiaya\ the Gnsim-mahotsava fell on a full moon day when children 
played with wooden swords and thereby got freed from the harassment by a 
Ralcsasi, called Dhundha. It is further e\plamcd as follows: — Inthceicning, 
thresholds were besmeared with cowdung, and they were protected with 
wooden swords by a few people who imitated children. Afterwards they 
were given gtd (jaggory). This fiarm was observed by all the four castes 

This festival is not mentioned by Underhill.' It might have reference 
to some aspect of Hoh, which falls on the full moon day of Phalgun. 

“The Dola was obscr\cd on the 14th of the bright half of Caitra. On 
this day ^iva was supposed to sit in a sw'ing. It was observed by all castes.” 

It IS now mainly a festival of the Vaisna\as of Vallabha Sampradaya 
when Child Krsna is put in a swing. It is obsened on the Isl of the dark 
half of Flialgun (March- April). Underhill says that a swinging festnal 
called Fuspadola is now held in Orissa, m the same month ns abo\ e*. 

Indramahotsava, we are told,’ began from the 5\ctastami of Aswn and 
ended with the ptoinma. The object of celebrating it was to ha\o plenty 
of gram. So on this day a high post was erected, on which was hung a 
flag of Indra*. 


* Kielhorn, M , XVIII, p 343, ciUng D/mmafini/An, p 72. 

® Oc,pG4 » E/.I,P.64. * V.sIflU.p 111. 

‘ O c ,p 46. It IS, however, referred toby Abbott, o c , p 197. ‘ 0 c ,p 82. 

r Dvyainrya, III, s'taka 8, commentnry quoting Bhavt^yat PiirSna and 
VarShamthti asamhtta, 

' A Gupta inscription also mentions tins festival bnt places it in the beginning 
of the rainy season. See Patil, o c 
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No such festival see^ to be now observed m Gujarat, though festivities 
begin from the first of A^m and end on the ninth, the whole period 
being called Navaratra. Perhaps the Govardhanamahotsava of the 
Bhagavat Purma, which js now observed by the Vaisnavas of Vallabha 
sect, usually at the end of Asvin, may be this Indramahotsava. For the 
Bhagavat says that it was originally an Indramahotsava, but was 
converted into a Govardhanamahotsava by Krsna. 

Balimahotsava was observed on the amavasya of Karttika and on the 
new-moon-day (of Margaslrsa when people dressed themselves 
handsomely and wished each other that the whole year should go welL^ 

Now-a-days good-wishes are exchanged on the 1st of Karttika and not 
on that of Margaslrsa. Moreover the occasion is not known as Balimahot- 
sava. If the commentator is right, we get some new information on the 
observance of the New Year Day in the 12th century Gujarat, though 
we are told by Hemacandra hunself,' was exactly a fortnight 
from Asvayujya (Asvm-^ur«»ia). 

The Svamapattabandha-mahotsava, mentioned by Hemacandra, seems 
to be the same as the Fattabandhotsava for which the two Bastrakuta kings 
Indra III* and Govinda IV* went to the Godavari, weighed themselves m 
gold and gave away hundreds of villages to Biahmanas m chanty It was 
an occasion on which, according to the commentator on the Dvyakraya* 
warriors were made heads, (t.e. commanders). In the case of the Rastrakuta 
kings, the performance of this ceremony may not signify their coronation, 
for they were already sovereigns, but increased power and prestige as, for 
instance, the performance of the Rajasuya did. 

Besides these Hindu festivals, the 8tb, 11th and 14th of each fortnight 
had come to acquire a religious significance, for Kumarapala, under Jama 
influence, had ordered complete prohibition of animal slaughter on these 
days. But Kumarapala was not alone m following this procedure for 
introducing ahtmsa, Asoka, long before him, had forbidden the selhng of 
fish on certain days of the year*. Even today the 8tb and 14th days 
of each fortnight are considered as parva halos, as pointed out by* 
Abbott*, as the 11th is. 

Epigraphically, then, the observance of many ' powers of the time ’ m 
the present day Gujarat can be traced back to the early mediaeval period. 

' Dvyasraya, o c., iloka 32, ■ Dvyismya, II, ^ka 106 

* Appendtx Nos. 56-57 * Dvyasraya, III, sloka 115. 

' See Hulzsch, C/7 , 1, Delhi Topra, 5th Edict, U 11-12, pp. 126-128. 

• O c , p. 251 



CHAPTER XII 

GUJARAT AND INDIAN CULTURE 

A study of Gujarat’s contribution to Indian culture or aflinitics 
with and differences of its culture from those of its neighbours 
anticipates a detailed and exhaustive cultural study of the whole of India 
or at least of its neighbours. Such a sur\cy is beyond the scope of this 
work An attempt may, however, be made to compare and contrast the 
outstanding features of Gujarat’s culture ns revealed by our study with 
those of its neighbours which arc already known or have come to light in 
our study. 

The political status of 'Gujarat' did not materially differ from that 

Admin’itratioB fcudatorj' provinces, as long as it was 

not independent. But as soon as it assumed 
independence, the entire country, directly under the King's rule, began to be 
called Gurjjra*»iaM<fiT/a or dcsn.‘ The administrative machinery,— 'names 
of territorial units and ofHcers, — tliat was current during the Gupta 
period, persisted for a long time But in many parts of India, as pointed out 
before, a similar machinery existed. To tins, Gujarat or properly 
Valabhi contributed a few local names of territorial units’.* 

Everywhere in the mediaeval period but particularly m Gujarat the 
'Gupta tradition’ begins to disappear. The units— Rds/w, Ahara, BhukU 
and even Vt^aya, as well as the ofRccrs named after them, occur less and 
less, whereas MaudaJa and Mandalesvara* seem to acquire an increased 
popularity not only in Gujarat but also in the 'countries’ around it. 

In the chapter on ‘Society’ we saw three things. First, that m the 
ancient period nothing specific is mentioned 
about the Brahmanas; in the early mediaeval 
period grants to them become usual, whereas in the mcdiacv.al period very 
few grants are made to Brahmanas, consequently details about them arc 
also rare. Secondly, that right from the early mediaeval period Brahmanas 
of certain goiras and Vedic kakhas were always in preponderance over 
those of the Rgvedic sakha, for instance. Thirdly, that certain Vaisj’a 
sub'Castes, Pragvat, Modha etc. figure not only as commercial communities, 
but as communities capable of producing able administrators. 


See above p 202 


See above 201 


* Both these terms and their application are familiar to us, os Kautalya uses 
them extensively, but they seem to acqntre a peculiar, svy 'time' eonnotatian in the 
mediaeval period. 
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How far these features are reflected m the epigraphs of the neighbours 
of Gujarat remains to be investigated.* So far as I know, the epigraphs of 
the Gurjara Pratihaias, Haihayas, Candratreyas, and Gahadvalas, from 
Rajputana, C. I , C. P. and parts of U. P. or of the Calukyas, Rastrakutas, 
Western Calukyas, ^ilahatas, and Yadavas from the Deccan and 
Karnataka, do not fully exhibit the firet two features observed in Gujarat 
epigraphs Among them grants to Bmhmanas and temples are almost equal. 
What the proportion of Brahmanas of different Vedic sakhas and gotras 
was, cannot be said at present, nor is it possible to say deflnitely about the 
Vaisyas and their subcastes,* excepting, however, about the Lingayat sect 
which arose in the Deccan-Karnataka during the Kalacchun regime in the 
12th century. 

In the domain of religion, Gujarat, it would appear, neither gives us 
the earliest traces of any form of Brahmanism 
e gion ^ forms taking a dynamic 

force as ^vetambara Jainism did No doubt, in the mediaeval period is 
visible not only a catholic outlook in religious matters, but more or less 
of popularity of all the Brahmanic cults — Surya, ^iva or Visnu. But here 
Gujarat offers nothing new. This popularity seems to be, as a surv^ 
of the archaeological evidence from the neighbouring countries would show, 
but a part and parcel of the general impetus all Brahmanic cults received 
during the early mediaeval and mediaeval period. 

Gujarat, thus, cannot tell us anytbmg about the antiquity of the 
Sun-cult in India, which can be deflnitely traced back to the Gupta period, 
whereas representations of Surya are known from the first and second 
centuries B.C Nor can it answer the question bow Surya-cult became so 
popular in Gujarat in the Caulukya period For at this period evidence of 
its popularity comes from all the neighbounng countnes of Gujarat 

Multan IS known to be a great centre of Surya worship in the 7th century 
from the accounts of Hiuen Tsiang and Arab historians ' A temple of the 
Sun called Blrasvat existed in the 9th century, perhaps at Dholpur,* m Raj- 
putana, a temple of Indraditya at the village of Ghontavarsika (mod. Ghotarsi, 


' Gangaly in the Paramaras of Malwa and Tnpatbi in the Guryara Pratt- 
haras have mentioned some Briihmana gotras etc but their treatment is not 
exhaustive 

* D R Bhandarkar in I A , LXI, pp. 41-55 and 61-72 has traced the evolntion 
of Bengal Kayasthas, 

' Watters, 0 c., II, p, 254.Sachaa, Af&smnt’s ZncfKr, Vol I pp. 116-117, 121. 

* Dholpnr stone Ins of CShamana Canda Mahasena, ZDMG , XL, pp, 38-42, 
first cited Ray, DHNI , II, p. 1058-9 
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7 miles east of Fartabgarli) in V. S. 999 (A.D. 942),' winch seems to have 
kept up the Da^pura (mod. Mandasor) tradition, at least going back 
to the 5th century. A Sun temple (Loliirlca) is also mentioned in a grant 
of the Gahadvalas of Kanauj, dated A D. 1177.’ In Bhinmal the esistencc 
of the cult has been proved both by archaeological and cpigraphical 
evidence.* The latter records that the temple of ]agats\ami was in a 
flourishing condition throughout from the 1 1 th to the 1 31h century' (A.D. 1060, 
'66, '83, 1206, '18, '49, '64, '78, '83, '86, '89), whereas earlier 
references cany it back to the lOlh century. Remains of this temple 
have been found.* It faces the cast, and consists of a shnne and a 
hall. The former has a ptadahtnamargal^ as at Modhera and else* 
where. Other rums of mediaeval Sun temples arc reported from Ranpur,’ 
and Bamnera* both in the Jodhpur State; Vasa* in the Strohi State, Satwas,'* 
Bharatpur state and Cutch." As the photos cited below could not be 
traced in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, no comparison could be 
instituted between these and Gujaiiit temples. No dermite evidence of the 
Sun*cult in the shape of a Sun temple can be produced from the Deccan- 
Karnataka of the ancient and mediaeval periods.'* But sohtaiy images of 
Siirya, Navagrahos, and Astadikinlas are found in the caves at Bad.ami, 
Ellora, and in the later temples of the Calukyas of Kaly.anT. 

Suiya-cult may then bo really very old, though admittedly of a 
different kind from that of the modern and mcdmevol period, as it is vouched 
for by numerous Vcdic hymns. 

The case of ^aivism is not different. In the ancient or early mediaci’al 
Gujarat we have not much evidence of its strength. But its wanoiis forms— 

> Pnitabgarh stone Ins. El., XIV, p IGO-lCl cited b) Ibid , p. 1060 Also 
I, p 586 

* Plate of Jayacnndrn, (V) S 1233, El , IV, p 128-2!). 

* Inss from Bbinmal, 13G , I, i, pp -tTMeB Nos 1>16 

* /bid., p 471. Date not mentioned, but on palacograplucal grounds only 

» ASIWC , 1908, p 37 

* For description of its ruins sec Ibid From the mere desenption I am not 
inclined to compare it nith that of Modhera 

T ASIVC , 1908, p. 5, photos 2981-84, and p 58 

’ Ibid,, 190S-6, p G, photos 2G82-4, and p 54. 

* Ibid., 1901-9, p 8, photos 3249-50, p 52. 

» Ibid,, 1921, p. 116-17 , pi xxxui (b). 

» ASWI , II, p 214. and Ibid,, 1905-6, p. 37. Photos 2610-13. 

” The temple at Anamtend, Hyderabad State, was, according to the inscnplion 
(AiD, 1162-63) dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and Siirya. 
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among which the LaJcullk form seems to be very popular, appear to have 
gathered strength in mediaeval Gujamt. 

But, at this period, even outside Gujarat, Lakullk cult was strong 
and wide-spread. It had a great centre m Dahala, the modern Jubbulpore 
district in C. P., which was patromsed by the Haihaya kings from the 
10th century onwards.* And it is of interest to note that one of the later 
inscriptions of the dynasty (of Narasimha AD. 1155) mentions a 
Fakpata ascetic, Rudraiasi, of Lata lineag^.^ He might have probably 
migrated from Karvan. Rai Bahadur Hiralal has also pointed out* that 
the Sixty-four Yogml Matha of Bberaghat, called the Golika Matha, the 
fubt stronghold of the sect m Dahala, had its branches in Cuddapa, 
Karnool, Gunjim and North Arcot districts in the Madias Presidency 
as well as m Karnataka, as pointed out before.' 

In Mewar' the cult existed in the 7th and 8lh centuries and since then 
it lias continued to flounsh One of the Ekahngaji inscriptions (V. S. 1028, 
A. D. 971) mentions Kayarohana (Karvan) ‘ Thus, more and more 
evidence comes forward which strengthens Karvan's claim to be the first 
home of Lakullk worship. When it began here, it is difficult to say 
now. It seems to be as old as ^ivism. Bhandarkar traces it back to 
Kaniska's time^ whereas Jtnga-cult is now traced in the Mohenjodaro finds. 
Here the reign of probabilities is wide where this sketch may stop. 

Archaeological evidence, so available, has not supported the 
traditional antiquity of the Kisna-cult (apart from that of Visnu) in Gujarat 
Kathiawar. As a matter of fact it cannot be traced there earlier than the 
12th or 13th century.* But, outside Gujarat, it seems to be at least 7th 


’ For reference to inscnptions see Ray., D/fAT/ , II, p. 762-3, Banerji, 
MAS/, No 16 

' Bheraghat Ins , £/ , II p 13. * ABOI , 1927-28, p, 290 

* See above p 225, n 3 

’ Evidence of its exsitence in other paits of Rajputana is shown by the Harsha 
Stone Inscription of Cahamana Vigrahaiija 11, A D. 973 (VS 1030J which gives 
history of Pancarthala (Laknlisa 7) sect, and refers to its doctnne El , II, p 122. 

* I A , XXV, p 80 

^ See Bhandarkar, JBBRAS , XXII, (1905), pp 166-67, also ASIAR , 
1906-7, p 189. 

* Bhandarkar, lA , 1912, p 29, f n 1, said that he knew of no Krsna image 
except one referred to in Harsanda Stone Ins of DevapSadeva of Dhan, V S 1275 
lA , XX, p 312, line 14 But here the reference to Krsna image is casual only , along 
with It are mentioned Nakuli^, Ganea and Ambika 
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century old, for a deBnite reference is made to the installation of an idol of 
Krsna m a cave at Barabar Hill by the Maukhari king Anantavarman.’ 
Stories of Krsna were familiar since, at least, the first century B. C. as a 
play’ of Birasa (?) shows. They were dcrinitely known to the Guptas*, 
while they were depicted in sculptures in the Kusana (?), Gupta, post> 
Gupta or pre-Pala, and Calukya periods, as evidence from Mathura,' 
Mandor,* Bhitargaon,* Paharpur’ and Badami-Paltadkal’ shows. It 
IS probable therefore that Krsna cult did e\ist before the 12th century, of 
which no evidence has yet come forward from Gujarat. 

Among Caululcya’s contemporaries, Visnu worship seems to be more 
popular With the Kacchapagliatas of Gwalior. Their Icings, Dcxajvila and 
Mahipala (c. A. D 1093), built the famous SUsbihu temple of Visnu at 
Givahor, called "Han” in the inscription.’* Before this we have e\ idence 
of a Visnu temple built by Mahcndmpala (c. 813>90 A. D.) on the banks of 
the SarasivatT in the Punjab,” while the Riistmkulas of Pathari in C. I., 
according to the Pathan Pillar Inscription of Parabala,” seem to be 
followers of Visnu and the Gahadvalas of Kanauj claim to be the worship* 
pers of Krsna.” 

From the mediaeval temples in Gujarat, Rnjputana, C. I and U. P.i 
Visnu worship can be traced back through the sculptures at Ellora (8th, 
9th centuries), Badami (6th century) to the Gupta cate temples in C. I. 
of the 5th century A. D. At this stage, the popularity of the cult is also 
evidenced by legends on both the Gupta and Traikutaka coins. This 
simultaneous reference seems to be independent of each other as there 
is no indication of borrowing either in their coins or inscriptions. And 
this perhaps points to the CMSlcncc of a third or independent source for both. 


> Cll , III, p 222, line 2. 

^ BSlaeantam. * Bhitan Ins otSkandagiipta, C//., Ill p. 54, 1 13. 

* See 13 J? Sahant, ASI, AR , 1925-26, p, 183-84, 

^ Ibid , 1909-10. p 98 pi xllv, b. » See /bid.. 1908-09, p. 5. pis. i-ill. 

' See NASI., No. 55, pie. xxvu, c, xm, n, b, \xxvi, c. 

* Banerji, NASI , No, 25, pi x\iv-v 

" Cousens, Chalufcyan Architeclttre, pi. xlviil. 

><■ Sasbaha Ins of Mahipala, V, S. 1150, lA , XV, pp 33-46, also note 

the discovery of a Visnu temple at Gyaraspur, Gwalior Slate An Bib Ind, 

Arch., 7935, pp. 34-36 

i> The undated Fehow Fraisasti, El., I, pp. 242. ” El , IX. p. 248-56. 

Kamauli Plates of Vijayacandra (V.) S. 1224, A.D 1168, /bid,, IV. p 119, 
lines 18-19, 
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This source is perhaps the Heliodorus inscription at Besnagar 
and the Nagan,' Ghasaundi,* N^aghat', and Mathura* inscriptions, 
which menbon Vasudeva and Sankarsana. Between the last of these 
references and that of the Gupta period, there intervenes a gap of about four 
centuries, still in them Chanda finds the prevalence of Vaisnva cult. This 
view IS not universally accepted. Here it may be said that the references 
only prove the antiquity of the seeds of the cult. For in form the latter must 
be different from that of the Gupta of the filth century or from still more 
elaborate form of the 10th century or of the present day. The term "Visnu 
cult”, therefore, as it is understood now, is not strictly applicable to the pre- 
Christian forms (of Visnu) known as Narayana, V^udeva, Sankarsana and 
Bhagavata.* 

Buddhism gradually became extinct and disappeared by the 10th 
century. But this happened at least a couple of centuries later than, 
perhaps, in Rajputana, Central India or the Central Provinces In the 
Konkan-Deccan it seems to have survived till about the 13th century as 
it did in Eastern India. 

Jainism (^vetambara) which might have been dormant before in 
Gujarat not only spread there far and wide in the mediaevel period, but 
broke its borders and spread to Malwa, Rajputana and b^ond. Similar 
but a little earlier religious movements were Tantrism in Bihar and 
Bengal, which spread to Nepal and Tibet, whereas, in Karnataka, it was 
first Digambara Jamism and then the Lmgayat cult. 

For the history of literature of ancient period (apart from epigrapbical) 
^ ^ we have at present no material. Its nature 

cannot be guessed, though the Rudradaman’s 
inscription at Junagarh suggests that Sanskrit was known and perhaps 
understood by a large number of people. 

The same is the case with the early mediaeval period. But here it 
IS possible that the Council at Valabhl which collected and published Jama 
texts in the 5th-6th century gave a great impetus to the Praknt religious 
literature in Kathiawar and Northern Gujarat.^ Similar results might have 
followed from the Digambam Jama movement under the Rastrakutas in 
Southern Gujarat. 

> Chanda. MASI , No 5. 1920, p 152. * Ibtd , No. 4 p. 119 

‘ £Z,XXlI,pp 196-205 

* Ibid , No 5 p 164. Luder’s List, No. 6 Burgess, Elura Cave Temples, 
(ASty/ , V), p 60 * Chanda, o c , p 169-171 

‘ For the name Visnu is, perhaps, signlSeantljr absent 

’ One of such works of the penod is Kuvalayamdld, of the 7th-8th century, 
wntten in FnOurit at Jalor Oal^pnra), Rajputana. It is being published at Fatan, 

32 
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In the late mediaeval period we witness a strong literary fervour in 
Northern Gujarat. It appears svddim, but it was born of the patient work 
of the Jama priests in their cloisters, called apasato (Skt. Upasraya), and 
nurtured by the patronage of Jayasimha and Kumarapala. Soon it spread 
to other classes also, with the result that Gujarat \tas enriched with a vast 
quantityof literature— religious and secular— written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramk and Old GujaiatT. Much of it is even now treasured in Jama 
Bhandars. Brief contents of the palm>leaf Mss. from Patan Bhandars are 
recently published.* From this a brief survey of the dificrent branches of 
Caulukyan literature— Grammar, Drama, Poetry, Poetics, Logic, Philosophy, 
VeiSnta, History and Literature proper’ is here given with a view to 
knowing the position of Gujarat m the then contemporary literature. 

Some nine Mss. on Grammar, written in Sanskrit, ha\e turned up, 
Among them one is of V. S. 1080, called Buddhtsasara\ composed at 
Jabalipura (J^lor m Rajputana). But until this or others arc published 
Hemacandra W’lll remain the foremost and one of the earliest wTiters on 
Grammar. He wrote both in Prakrit and Sanskrit. His best known 
work in the former is ^abdanusdsana. In it may be traced the links 
between the modem and old Gujarati and Apabhramsa of the llth-12th 
century. His Dvydkraya is both a grammar (part in Sanskrit and part in 
Prakrit) and history of the Caulukya\amra till Kumarajnla. 

Among the Mss. of Dramas may be noted sin Mss. of the dramas of 
Vatsaiaja, the minister of Paramardideva of ICilaujar (A.D. 1165'1203}.* 
They might show, when published, the intimate contact Gujarat had with 
contemporary literature. Some of the remaining Mss. arc Jama, and written 
in Sanskrit. Of these Hammtramardane^ by Jayasimha and KJohaparaJaya* 
(primarily didactic) by Yasahjala arc of histoncal importance 

Of the Mss. on Poems in Sanskrit, Udayastnidarikathd, which has 
already been published,* seems to be the most important. For it is a work 
written by Soddbala, who was a resident of Latadesa, giving useful 
information on contemporary history and literature. 


’ Descriptive Catalogue 0 / Manusenpls in the Jain Bbandats at Pattan, G05. 
LXXVl, Batoda, 1937 

* ^VInternltz, History o{ Indian Literature, II, pp 503-14,519-21. 537, 545 
and 567 classified thematcnal then I,n(n\D to him into Prabandhas, Katlia, Kavya, 
Kosa and Didactic worhs, whereas Mnnshi, Gujarala and Its Literature, 1935, has 
disenssed the material available to him differently, see pp. 36-47, 48-73, 83-111. 

* Descriptive Catalogue, o. c , p. 55. ' Jbtd„ p. 59 

*'• These are published In GOS., Nos. 9 and 10 * , No 1 1 . 
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Mss. on Poetics, some of which are pubhshed, all belong to the 
mediaeval Gujarat. When they will be properly studied, some light may 
be thrown on Gujarat’s contribution to this branch of literature. 

A number of Mss. on Logic, Philosophy, Vedanta etc. have been 
discovered. But, except some of Hemacandra’s, Yogt^astra or Adh^tmo- 
pantsad, for instance, which were previously known, none other is published. 
We have, therefore, to content ourselves with the view expressed above. 
At present, however, we have to note the existence among these Mss. of 
a copy of Tattvasangrahe^ by ^antaraksita together with a commentary 
on it, called Pcmjikd, by Kamalailla and Tarkabhdsd, works composed 
at Nalanda and Rajagaddala in Eastern India. This testifies not only 
to the influence Nalanda exerted upon its distant contemporary countnes, 
but also to the mterest Gujarat took in philosophical works produced on 
the other side of India. 

Mss. of purely historical value mclude some on Kumarapala; others — 
Vasantavtldsa, Sukrtakalloltnt, Vastupala T^ahpala-prasastt.' These 
as well as those already published— of Somesvara, 
Prdbandhacmtdmam, Vtcarasrem, Therdvcdt etc. by Merutunga, await 
a critical and exhaustive study. 

From the purely literary point of view, however, the recovery of a 
few Mss. of Apabhramra hterature and poems or properly folk-songs 
m old Gujarati— and Pevanfagm Rasas, for instance, 
IS important. When these will be studied, it will be possible to take back 

the history of Gujarati language and hterature at least by three centuries.* 

# 

This bnef review shows that no means exist today to ascertain 
Gujarat's contnbution to Indian hterature in the ancient, and to some 
extent, in the early mediaeval period. 

In the subsequent period we notice the birth (7) of vernacular and a 
great increase in the output of Prakrit as well as Sanskrit literature. But 
Gujarat was not the only country where such literary movements were 
bom. 'Kntrism — Buddhist as wdl ^akta— had produced a smiilar 
movement in Bengal and Bihar, a century or two earher than in Gujarat, 
whereas in Bajputana and Malvra, the movement was almost coeval with 
that in Gujarat. What the mutual repurcussions were, let apart the 
question who the borrower was, is too early to say for want of exhaustive 
research. But the echo of Vaisnava (Krsnaite) movement m Bengal is 
recorded in a Gujarat inscription*, whereas nearer home Malwa of Bhoja, 


■ The original was found at Jaisalmer. * All of these are published 
* There are a few Mss. on Erotics, Art, Architecture etc * See above p 228, 
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as Merutunga tells us', was the first to inspire the Gujarat kings to 
patronise culture, but later Gujarat became the model for its neighbours. 


E^gnpby and 
Nnoitmaties 


The coins and inscriptions of Gujarat, at any period, arc neither rich in 
variety, quality or quantity as to compare them 
with those of Gujarat's neighbours. Excluding the 
ancient and early mediaeval period when it was 
mostly ruled by outsiders or their feudatories, c\en in the mediae\al period, 
excepting a few Pra^tis and a solitary coin of Siddharaja Jayasimha 
from U. P., there is nothing to place against the epigraphs and gold coins 
of the Haihayas and the Candratrejas, for instance. 


In Fine Arts we have no materials for the earlier periods to comparewith 
Fine Arts those of Other parts of India. Kathiawar caves 

have not yielded anj thing lil-c the cave paintings 
at Bagh, Badami, Ajanta, Ellora, Aurang.ib3d, or 
Sittanvasal in the far south. But in the late mediaeval period paintings on 


& 

Senlptnre 


Jama and Hindu Mss.— polm-lcavcs, paper, and textiles— may be compared, 
not in their treatment and style, which appears crude, but in the originality 
of their motive with those on Tantnc Mss from Nepal and Tibet which 
copied Magadha. Some of thcm-mostly Jaina-are of the early 13th 
century (AD. 1237-38*), others of the 14 th, 15th and 16tb centuries, 
indicating the Caulukjan origm of the art and its subsequent development 


Gujarat sculpture, in any of its sub-branches discussed previously’, docs 
not afford that vanety which we notice in countries adjacent to it, right 
from the ancient to the mediaeval penod But wliatcvcr has survived of 
the Caulukyan Gujamt is not inferior to the contemporary' Paramara, 
Hiaihaya, Candella or even Pala art (which, owing to Tantnc influence, is 
unusually rich) in northern India and Calukya or Hoysala in Kamiitaka in 
delicacy and minuteness of carving; whereas a few figures of the Tiailokya- 
mohana form of Vi«5du’ and of the composite aspect of Surya seem, in 


* See in PBC., parbcnlarly "Bboji-Bbrna-prabhandha". 

s See Desenptne Catalogue of Uss , LXXVI, pi n The most reprcsenlatH e 
coltecbon is given by Xawab in bis Jatna Cttralalpadmma, Abmedabvd I93fi 
According to him there are a few such Mss ( Ibid pis, III and IV ) of the 12tb 
century also For later studies see the works of N C Mehta, SUidtts i» Indian 
Painting, 1926 , Norman Brown, The Staiy of KSlala, X933 , M R Majnmdar's 
articles in the Journal of the Bombay University, and Ajit Ghosh "Development of 
Jama Fainting" iaArt As, 1928, pp 187-202, 272-282 

* See above p 116 S 

* An earlier stage in the development of this form of Visnu seems to be the 
figure (c 500 A. D ), recently found from ^jgir. See An. Bib. Ind, Arch , 1Si4, 
p. 6, pi. 11 b. 
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oar present state of knowledge, to be unique and may be regarded as 
Gujarat’s contnbution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 

Guj'aiat architecture of the earlier period cannot boast of the vastness 
of the cave architecture of Western India, or of 
‘tectnre grandeur and beauty of the structural 

buddings of Central India (at Bharhut and Sanchi), and a little south at 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. But in its contemporary cave architecture, 
the two pillars in Uparkot caves at Junagarh are perhaps unique m style 
and decoration. 


In the later period Gujarat does not stand back. Not only does it 
march along with its neighbours but evolves its own style of architecture 
from the traditional whidi is here called Caulukyan This will be evident 
from a little detailed consideration of the temple architecture of its 
neighbours. 


Cntoh Temples 


Cutch was connected culturally and politically with both Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from very early times.' 
But deHmte evidence of this can be had only 
m the Caulukyan period. Mularaja took shelter in the fort of Kanthakot 
in eastern Cutch, while under Bhima I and his successors Cutch formed 
a provmce {mandala) of the Caulukyan empire. Traces of this contact 
are found in a few temples that have been reported from Cutch. 


At Bhadre^r or ancient Bhadravati, the Jama temple, called Vasai 
or temple of Jagadevasafa, as Burgess says, may be as early as the 12th 
century A. D., of the tune of Js^adeva, a wealthy merchant of Bhadre- 
Svara(?).* It has been several times repaired and reconstructed, but the 
general i2an’ resembles that of other Jama temples at Abu, Tannga, 
Sarotra m Gujarat. The stkharas, perpbaps, are carefully repaired, 
but still they seem to be after the old style which resembled the 
Caulukyan. So also thejcmgA^ (walls) of the shrine with their recesses, 
and mouldings recall the similar style of Gujarat temples. These, as 
Burgess has already noted, are perhaps the oldest of aU.* 

The old ^aiva temple at Kheda or Kera, about 13 miles south of 
Bhuj, IS assigned to the end of the 10th century by Burgess,' but appears 
to be later. Anyhow a peculiar triangular decoration, consisting of eight 
small tnangles, formed by coi^ycr-window ornament, receding and becoming 


' Cf for instance, the four Andhau inBcnptions of Rudradaman I, El , XVI, p, 19 
s AKK , p 206 7 For earlier traditional history of the temple see Ibtd 
' Ibtd , pi Ivui ‘ For other details, see Ibtd , and pis Ivii, and liz*x 

‘ Ibid , p, 212, pi Ixu. 
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smaller as they rise on each face of the kikhara, diflcrcntiatcs this temple 
from those of the Caulukyan. 

The Sun temple at Kotai/ (c. 10th century), draws our attention by 
the peculiar construction of the roof of its mandapa, winch is not found in 
Gujarat. "The aisles arc covered by a sort of ijroins, like the side aisles in 
some chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way ns at the Ambarnath 
temple— the central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out 
in the centre, in which a pendcntivc has been inserted. Outside it has a 
slanting roof divided into four sections of slightly difTcrent heights, that 
next to the spire being the highest, and the remote end the lowest, each 
section IS terminated by neatly carved gable end.*” The sikhara, however, 
15 like those of Gujarat temples. 

Of its sculptures may be noted the mmpant lions carved in wall 
recesses. These arc not common in Gujarat, but are found in the 
Kavalakha temple, Gumli, indicating a closer contact between Cutcli and 
Western Kathiawar.* 

Temples, contemporary with the Caulukyan, have been reported from 
Rajputana. Unfortunately, photographs of these 

Rajpubina TcmplM 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, hence they have been merely noted here. 

The temple of Kamcsiara at Amva,* Sojat Disl. Jodhpur Slate, is 
dated in the 9th century A. D. The stkhara and the wall mouldings 
resemble those of the Caulukyan in some degrees. The cai/yir-window 
ornament, however, here, is very delicately caiacd in a scroll fashion.* 

The temple at Kiradu, Jodhpur State, is called Rudramala,* and is 
said to be much akin to the Rudramala at Sidhpur. Another temple at 
the same place* has the full course of basement mouldings : erdspati or 
ktrtUmtka, gaja-asva-^ni-iiaratharas, indicating tliat the temple, when 
complete, must be of a large size. 

At Jalor ( Jatalipuia ) there is said to bo a temple of Kumarapala’, 
while at Abu, the temple of Madhusudana is placed in the llth century*. 

* Ibid , p. 214, pi, Ixlv » Burgess, Ibid, 

* It also indicates perhaps the origin of the ^rdfila motif at Gnmlt. 

' A51F/C., 1908-^. Photo no 323 7. 

' This is compared with a similar triangular rcpresentalion on the sikhara of 
a temple at Keda (Kera) in Cutch ASWI., II, pi, Ixu. 

« AS/WC., 1916, p. 67 » Ibid., 1907, p 41. 

B ASIWC., Photos no, 3268-72 

0 /hf if., 1906-7, p 26 Photos Mo 2764-5 V. S 1150. 
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These places lay within the influence of the Caulukyan poweri and it 
would be interesting to see, when the photographs can be had, whether 
the Caolukyas introduced their own style in these temjdes or followed 
the local style. 

At Gwalior, in the Gwalior R^id^cy in Eastern Rajpu&na, there 
are temples of the Kacchapaghata dynasty bmlt in the 11th century. 
The temple of ^s-Bahu (really Padmanabha) was constructed by the 
kings Devapala and Mahlj^ between 1075-1100 A. Unfortunately 
its sikhara is destroyed, but the remains indicate that it was at least a 
two stoned building As Burgess has pointed out, the Rudramal at 
Sidhpur might have been like this.* 


At Nagda the ceilmgs of the dome of the Sasu and Bahu temples,' 
recall the ceilmgs at Abu, as well as those at Sunak, Sandera and others in 
style of decoration, while the pillars' m the Bahu temple, in their decoration 
of the base, shaft, and capital-bradcets, resemble those of Gujarat. 
Unfortunately the ktkharaa are partly destroyed, that oi %su completely.' 


The contemporary Paramara temples at Udayapnr,* Un,' Nemwar* 
„ „ „ , and Makia* m Malwa, Central India, show two 

man emplea, awa mflQences as far as their style of the 

stkhara is concerned but they differ at the same time from the purely 
Caulukyan style of Gujarat. 


' The SaraBahn Temple Ins of MahipiQa I A > XV, p. 33, first cited by Ray, 
DHffi., II, p 826; also Fergnsson, Ini and Bast, Arch , II, p. 137, 

* See above p 93, n, 7 

s Le 'Bon, Les' Monuments, figs. 112, 113, 114 and 118 Descnpbon also m 
Fergnsson, o c , II, pp 148-9 * Ibti, 

' Fergnsson is inclmed to place the Sasu temple m the 14th centnry and that 
of Bahn a little later But there u no reason why they should not be at least two 
centuries earlier; for similar temples, definitely of that penod, c. 1000-1100 are hnown, 

* Bnilt by Udayaditya in A D 1059 See JA5B , IX, p 548 , Cunningham, 
ASR., VII, 0 c„ p. 85, pi. 3 , Fergnsson, II, p 147 Ganguly, o, c , p 258, 

' In Nimar dist Indore state, built c, 12th cent A S71VC , 1919, pp, 61-64, 
pis, xviii, xix-xxi , Ganguly, o c„ p 263. 

* In Indore state, on the Narbada. 12 miles from Harda stafaon. ASIWC,, 
1921, pi XXVI. 

■ In Mdiidpur dist , Indore stale AS71VC , 1920, p 101, pi. xxiu , Ganguly, 
0 c , p 269 
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The stkJiaras of the Udayesvara' (or Nilakanthcwara) at Udayapur 
and of the temple of the same name (Nilalcanthcsvnra) at Un* are of the 
Ambarnath and Smnar type. There arc four large bands on the exterior 
of the sikhara between which a miniature replica of the temple is repeated 
thirty>iive times divided into seven tiers’." Bui the Uchyesvara as well 
as Goalesvata temple* at Un iiave an antarala between the sikhara- 
maii^apa which I believe is due to the Candelia influence. The kikhara- 
shape of the Goalcsvara, however, otherwise resembles the temple at Suoak, 
in having a cluster of ktkhaias round the main sikhara. 

The small temple of hrakalcs\’ara at Makla*, with its large amdlaka 
and kalaha, has a peculiar sikhara, resembling somewhat the small temple 
at Sandera, but it has an atiiatala also, which is proportionately larger 
than the size of the temple. The gaibhap.iha is believed to be of the 
11th or 12th century’ but it seems to be later. 

Regarding the interior, the pillar decoration m the Chaubera Dcra 
temple, No. 1 at Un,' reminds us by its senes of sm.^!! figures on the shaft, 
above the similar decoration on the pillars at Rudramahiilaya,* 

Sidhpur, and the pillars of the octagon in the Somanatha temple. But 
the decoration has its own indcscrib.ablc local touch. The dome of the 
man^apa of the Siddhanatha temple’ at Ncmaw.ar, not only in its tiers of 
concentric circles, but also in its decoration,” resembles the similar ceilings 
at Abu, and the smaller ones at Sunak and Sandera. 

Between the temples at Kliajraho" (10th-12th century),” of the Candcl* 

CnDdelln Temples, las of Jcjabhukli and the temples of the Gujarat 
Kfaajralio Caulukyas, points of resemblance exist in general 

plan only. Otherwise, in details of architectural style ns well as of decoration 
there are many points of ^'arlancc. For instance, the Candelia temples 

’ illoitem i7cvfetP, 1938, pi facing p. 607 * ASHYC., 1919, pi xxx 

'' Jayaswol, Modern Review, 1932, p GOG * ASIWC , 1919, pi. xxi 

‘ ,1920, p 101, p] ZMii ^ Diincrji, /Aiif ,p.l01. ^ ,19]9,pl xmii. 

' See above p 89. ’ ASIWC , 1921, pi xxvU 

*® There arc 10 female figures as in the Vimala and TejnbpSUVs temples at 
Abu, but they ate too indistinct in the photograph (or any comment 

u GnfStt, Famous MoiniiHenls of Ceulrnl JhiIkt, pis. xlvill-lwli. There arc 
some thirty temples almost equally divided between the three scets Jalna, Sniva, 
and Vaisnava In each group there is one large temple round Minch small ones 
are clustered Thus in the Jalna group is Jinanatha, Ibid , pi, xlviil-ix and Mi ; 
Satva, Kandarya Mahiideva, pi Hi , Vaisnava, RSmacandm, pis liii'lvii 

See Ins from Khajraho, El , I, pp 121 153 
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are built on very high plinths consisting of two or three mouldings; their 
wall mouldings are consequently more,* while the yartg/iS, wall proper, is 
considerably higher, and has three registers of panelled niches and figures, 
opposed to one of the Caulukyan , and among them leonine figures are 
introduced which are absent in the Gujarat temples Shafts of the pillar 
are again different though annulet capitals and dwarf brackets do occur. 


Externally, again, the sthharca, are much taller and much rounder , the 
amalaha surmounting is also higher, with a large kalasa ; between the 
kikhara and the inandapa there is an antarala as in the Haihaya temples. 
The mandapas are enclosed in the same way as at Sunak, and they are 
similarly roofed, but in details again variations are introduced. 


In fact there are points of resemblance between these and Gujamt 
temples in the general style of architecture, as well 
Haihaya Temples ^ detail, pointing to a common stock. How- 
ever, it IS more important to stress the differences which characterize them. 


The Haihaya temples are more varied in plan,* and in style of the 
stkhara* The latter, agam, has a curcular medallion m its centre, which 
IS at times empty.* The mandapas have pyramidal roofs, and the interior 
of the dome rises in concentric circles, as at Sunak, but on the roof they 
have not got small amalakas. Striking also is the antarala, a projection 
intervening between the stkhara and the mandapa, a feature also found at 
times in Khajraho temples* and the Paramara. Instead of figure-sculptures 
in the niches outside the shnne walls, there are diamonds or rosettes.' 
Lastly, the basement mouldings of the first-period-temples at Chandreha, 
Gurgi, Sohagpur, though deeply cut, have no ssncr, gcrya or nara-tharas' 
(mouldings) 


* Specially some teibples have double kumbhi, e. g. Chatnrbhuj temple, 
Ibid,, pi Imv. 

* E g. the Bhemglmt circular temple of 64 Yoginis, Jubbulpore Dist„ about 
11th century A D , Banerji, MASI , No. 23, pi zzii. 

* E g the circular stkhara at Chandreha, lOtb century, Ibtd , p. 33, pi i, 

* Ibid , p. 34 * E. g temple of Devi Jagdamba, Ibid,, pi xvii, 

* The temple of Vinte^ara, Sohagpur, Rewa State, about llth-l2th century, 
has divine figures in the niches, Cf. Ibid , pi. zii, p 53, 

* At Sohagpur, there is a conrse of dancing figures interspersed mth Vyali, 
standing horses, below which there are rosettes, above a conrse of lozenges See 
Ibid , pi a 
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Ambanatli Temple 
Konkan-Decean 


Burgess thought that the temple at Sunak' resembled the one at Ambar- 
nath, near Bombay. But it differs from the latter 
both in general outline ol the plan, and the ityle of 
the 5ikhara\ The maiidapa of the temple at 
Ambarnath is gTidh'X (closed) <and has three distinct porciic;, consisting 
of complete pillars and pilasters. Its pyramid'll roof, cron ned with small 
cupola-likc members, no doubt, resembles similar roofs at Sunak and 
Sandsra But the stkhara is strikingly difTcrrnt, in particular, its long, 
almost perpendicular rise, with a circular medallion with an inset figure, 
placed at its bottom. 


Ambamath and Sinnar,® near Nastk, seem to be the archetypes' which 
developed under the later Rastrakuta regime in the Deccan, though 
popularly they arc called "Hcmadpanli" in style. 


Among the Caluky.an temples of the Kanarese districts, the temples that 
Calttkyin Taraples approach nc.arcst in style of siA/iarn to those of 
Kar-intaka Gujar.ai-prc-Caulul- y an or Giuluky an- arc — 

( 1 ) The Huchchimaligudi,^ at Aiholc, 

( 2 ) Aihole temple, No. 24,* 

( 3 ) The temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkaf, 
and ( 4 ) The temple of Ganapati at Hangal'. 

No (l) closely resembles the Surya temple at Sutrapida in its 
stkhara, and in its plain massne walls But a circular catfya 
window at the bottom of the stkhara distinguishes it from the latter; 
also may be noted the big porch, which we mi'ss at SutmpncLn With 
No. (2) Aihole, No 21, points of \ariance arc more .\mong 
these the most striking arc the roundish amalaka, and the closed 
hall with a senes of pillars forming the priilSras. Similar points of 
variance are olfered by No. (3), the temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal 
No (4), the temple of Ganapati at Hangal is the only temple with a 
cluster of smaller sikharas round the main stkhara. In this respect 
it may be compared with that .at Suaak in Gujarat. But the finials 


’ Burgess, ASWI., IX, p 105 

* See Consens, Mediaeval Temples in the Dalhan, pis iii-v and ix. 

* Ibid , pis xllMII. 

* For a dtscusiion abojt the origin of their 4iil/iarir.st>le, see Bulletin Deccan 
College Research Institute, Vol. I, pp, 175-77 

* Consens, Chaltikyan Arclutteture, pi xn 

* Ibtd., pi,, XXII. ' Ibtd , p] ill 


' Ibtd , Ixxxvii, 
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of the foimer are more conical, whereas the decoration on the ktkharas 
seems to be different/ 

So far the external appearance. Internally, the massiveness of the 
pillars of Huchchimalhgudi may be compared with the similar pillars at 
Sutrai»da 

From amon^ the later Gilukyan temples, the ceihng of the hall of the 
Kallagudi temple. Degam,* may be compared with similar ceilings of 
Sandera, and other Gujarat temples. In both the series of concentric 
circles are cut into cusped arches, while from the centre of the ceiling 
hangs a lotus-like ornament. Lastly the circular star-shaped shrine of 
the Dodda Basappa temple at Dambal* bears resemblance to the Galtesvara 
shnne at Samal in Gujarat. 

The points of difference otherwise between the Kanarese and Gujarat 
temples are many and striking, showing a distinct, independent development. 
With regard to the temples noted, some of the Calukyan temples of the 
Kanarese districts are at least a century or two earlier than Sutrapada 
the Huchchimalligudi is placed in about the 6th-'7th century 

Comparison with the contemporary temples of the neighbouring 
countnes, Cutch, Rajputana, Malwa, and the parts of C I., C P, and 
U. F., Konkan and Karnataka has revealed the true character of Gujarat 
temples. Their it^Adm-style, particularly, stands out and is different from 
that of the Paranmra, the later Rastrakuta-^ilahara (Ambarnath), Haihaya 
and Candella, as well as from that of the Calukya , while with Cutch and 
Rajputana temples resemblances are many, because, perhaps, they were 
under the Caulukya influence, the few points of difference may be ascribed 
to local influences. This style of the Gujarat temples is here designated as 
Caulukya after the dynasty which built them. 

Gujarat thus seems to have had two cultural phases. In the* first, 
from the early historical times upto the 10th century A. D., the available 
evidence shows it to be purely receptive. It then imbibed culmtal 
movements which had developed outside, but with which it rntnB mto 
contact From this role it emerged as a creator m the next, when (as a 
politician would put it) it got rulers who became one with it. With 
the acquisition of mdependence, Gujarat began to create (as well as receive) 
in every sphere of life— art, architecture, literature and religion These 
creative activities resulted in a cultural unity which was later r yllp/l Gujarat. 


' Cfftfjia-mndows are not clearly seen. 
* Ibid , pi cxxv. 


* Consens, o. e,, pi. cxxxiv 
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MONUMENTS: EARLY MnT>I%EVAL and MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 
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INSCRIPTIONS . CAULUKYAS OF ANAHILAPATAKA 





COINS ANCII'NT PHRIOn 





TRADE ROUTES. GUJARAT Rttd KATHIAWAR 







The Plates have Iwen arranged to show the development 
of architeclnre and sculpture in Gujarat. It was not possible 
to mention the source of each illustiation below tlie illustration 
itself, except in a few cases, without overcrowding the plate. 
But it must be recorded here that the copjTight of illustrations, 
Nos. 1-20, 23, 27-28, 30-32, 37, 51*52 56-57, 59-60, 62 and 73 
is reserved by the Archaeological Survey of India and of others 
by persons and institutions mentioned under “Acknowledgments." 
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LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM GUJARAT 

Otda followed Name of Inscription. Findspot. Contents. Date 
Where published. 


Maurya Dynasty 

1. Foinleeit Rock-cd>cts of Asoka, Junagarh. Mentions 10, 12, and 
13 ycirs of Asoka’s coronation besides his precepts ClL, I, (Now 
edition), 1*2G. 


Ksatfapa Dynasty 

2-5, Audliaii Iiiscnptious of the tme of Rudiaddfintn, Andlnu, 
Cutcli, Mentions Ysamotilca, Cistana, Jayadaman and Rudradanian. 
Record erection of memorial stone (lailt). (^aka) 52. El , XVI, 19-26. 

6. Jitmsadh Rock Inset iplton of Riidiadaman, Jamsarh. Omits 
y^iinotika, refers to Candragupta and Asoka and the Rdstiiyas Piisya- 
mipla and Tusiispha, (Saka) 72 of the repairing of the dam by a Pahla^a 
SiiMiaklw. son of Kulaipa. E/., VIII, 36-19. Luder’s List, El,, X, 
AppendiN, No 965. 

7. Slouc Iitsctiphon of the time of Rudiasiiiiha, Gunda, Ilalar, 
Katliiau.ai Alentions Rudrasiha, son of Rudrad.aman .and others .as in 
r-5 (^aka) 103. Eh, XVI, 233. Luder's List, No 962. 

t>. S/o«t Insciiptioii of the Uute of Rudiasciia, Gadh.a near J.asdan, 
Kitliiaw.ir. Records erection of a sff/rff. (Saka) 12 (7). Eh, XVI, 236 
Ludir's List, No 967. 

'• ‘iitihii. htsctipliott of Jhad'tman, El , XVIII, 339. 

I" Ir scrip’, on of tne tiuic of th^ rjardsoit of 

.h\ -hr 'If, l!u\l Pj’ra ca\c':, junlrarh Name'? ol Cistana amt 
^a^’.^!. *aa p'l* .’',>>1 Refer to J in ttch^'ical term Kval'jiuua, iJate 
. -» i:i , X\ 1, :3.«. L iLrV l-st, No 9'A 



Ai>pendt\ A 


11. Sfoue luscnplion 0/ Rudra^tniha ill), Junnwrli. ^Icntiom 
Rudrasimha, son of JF^adnmnn. (^aIa)22S. WliIJi , lV]0-20,7. 

12 Sionchiscnpfton 0 } the turn 0 / Iiudta‘:citn, MuJa\.i'H'ir, Ol.ha* 
mandal, Kathiawar. Erection of a memorial '“lone (’) (^nla) ?3’ 
BPSI , 23. Liider’s Ltst, No. 962. 

13. Stone Inscnptioii/ront idcica^a, Mc;v.n«:n, K-ltlifmar. Mention'. 
«?on of the grandson of Bhaitidnma (?), the great gr.nnd on of CaMma 
Date 3 . irai?., 1923-2^, 12. 

Gupta Dynasty 

14. Juitagadh Inscrtphon of Sfandapupta. Jiirlg.nrh. Iieco'’d‘. 
reconstruction of the dam on lal c S idar'nnn, and con tniciion of a \ rnr 
temple by Cnkrapalila, son of Pamnditta, no'.erno' 0 ' S!.an'hgi!pla o.cr 
Sur.nstra Gupta S*un\at 136, 137, 138. CIL, III, 56-63. KiLlhcm*'' 
L:si,EI., V, Append!', No *16. Bhan'hrlarV Lt^l, J2l , X.\, 
Appendi\, No 1276. 

Traikutaka Dynasty' 

15 Coppc! plate 0 / Dahtasena, 9\V \ 3', P.^rdi, Sarat Drtrict 
Mahannja Dahrasena grant's a * illagc m Antarmnnclnh : fayi {'i'm'krital 1 ) 
Sam\at 207. El, X, 51. Kiclhorn’s U^t of the Ihk of N. h:d., Cl, 
Appendis, No. 391. 

16 Copperplate of Vidfjtrascna, Oi-* \ 3', Sunt Malnraja 
Vyaghrasena grants in Purohitapnllika in Ikcnraki ahara (Trail rital.a) 
241 El., XI, 219. Bhandarkar’s Ln/, No. 1200. 

17*. Kanhen Copperplate, ^amc lost. Records the erection of a 
caitya at the Maha\ihara of Kr'sn.ncin Cave Ttuiplci of Western India, 
AS\VI.,X, 53-59. Bhandarkar's List, No 1202. Kielhorn's Lis/, No. 393. 
(Traikutaka) 245 

Gurjjara Dynasty 

24 Plates of Dadda II, 11;'’ % 9?', Kaira Mentions bimanln 
Dadda, his son, Jayabhata, his son Dadda Pmnntar.nga Grant of the 
Milage Sirisapadraka in Aknirc3\.ira-;'isnyn. S 380 /A., XIII, 81-87. 

Bhandarkar’s List, No 1209 


’ Henccfon'ard, the name of the lorcnption is folio icd b> the Rieunremcnt of 
plates 

® Chronologicall> and geographicaUj come here Ins Nos ?55 and 25C-260 
(of tfaeKataccuris) and should bear the Nos. 18 and 19-23 rcspcclncl) 


2 



\piiciuiii A 


25 P/rt/i.7 ]0i'\7i',Kaira. Same a.*- in 2!. S 3{'5 

I A , MJI, .'•t BI’UidirlTir’s List, N*o. 1210 

26 Piaic% of Raranrai.a, 9]" \ , SanKhah Kainctalia, son of 
\ Harris L,iml cianl (’). S 391 El, II, 20. BhandarkarV List, 
No 1211 

i7. Plalcs of Dadtfa (IV), 10'\5l', Sankiictli Dadda Pmsanta- 
i,i,;a riantb land tn Dnilinianas Not pnen Gencalopy as in 21 and 25 
S 392 /2/,V, 37-11 Dliancfaikar’s Lis/, No 1212 

2fi Plali<! of Jaiitbhala (HI), 12'\9 Na\sari In the famih 
of Kama, DadiLi I, Ja\al)!nia, Dadda II, Jajabliafa II Land plant in 
tilt Milage of SiniiiMdtaka S *156 LI, XI 1 1, 70 Asctibctlbj Bliapwan 
l.il liidiaji to J.uabhata III 13handatkar*s LtsI, No 1218 

29 Plalcs of Jayibhala (III), \boiit 10’\13", Ka\i, Jambusar 
i'<’cni5d half o'i!\ r»i;nc.'ilop\ not mentioned Grant to a temple of 
\sr.rnadc\aat Kcmajjii S 486 lA ,V, 110 Bhandarkar's Li«/, No 1219 

3t) A Grant of lie Gitijara Hint! Jayabhala (III) Ur^lO, 
r I’ unknottn. Mentions Dadda, his son Jajabhata, his son Dadda 
^•ahll‘a^a^a, hit. sot Ja\.abliala,his con Ahirola, his son Ja\abhata S 486 

Win, 147-155 and XXIV, pp 176-78. 

The Following Arc Regarded as Forgeries 

31 PIaL<! of Dadda II, 12 \ 171', UincUa, Kaira District 
^joltl 01 '. Dnili, hu son Ja\abhata (Nilarara), his son D.adda (Pr.is.i.i 
t'..ii'i) i;i.n\.ar 100 I A., VII, 61-65 Bhandarkar s Lis/, No 1079 

32. Piifc'. of Da tda II, \bout lOj' ' 7 , Bapunir.T ,Na\c.an District 
Gtiii’o.:, a n 51 Sann.at 115 /6«/, \M 1, 1 83-200 Bhanda^ ar'* 
L""/, Nu li's'* 

33 of //, llj ' 6j , Ikao, Broach Di'-tnct. Gt'ica 

* i’i3! ban. .>'.417 Id, XIII, 115 B''..'>ndarluar'‘' L'S/, Xo lOtl 

Caiuk}’a Dynasty /Of Navasanka) 

3' / i.l. Vi;iij 15' *.I,Kvr-» \ ly-axafia, '>a f. 

1 ‘ i ' r' I sM 1 . Mali lV''%.i%.a viri'tto il c Braiinir 


- c f J S3 1 : f - f itt V: a h- 2 jCwI-jo-' 
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cansof Jambiitar Smnal 39{ lA., \ II, Jfl. Ijtlii,\tl tobc.t lorfrcr). 
Bhandarl^r’s List, No 121 1. 

33 Plates oj Styilra^a htlttdttya, N.i\' in. 

in the Calukja familj Piil.i!:c>i V.iiLibhn, hi? lo j lJluM-r.i\.i J.u;' i.iiI't 
\ anna, his cldc*" biotiicr, MKIJ P. lilmt.ir.il .i \ il i.im u!il%.'>, he "w 
br}.asraNa bil.id'l>a. Grant of .Vntti mIIt'c m IMnnl > r Si»nai 
■421 /i/, VIII, 229 liVnJLarl ars A-is/, No PI 6 

36. Plates of ^r,i~tiiaj’i ^iildditya, ^ rat Gi.sc'J' ''le- a- 
.abo\e Sain\at ?}3. VOCR , \rj.n Kci'Ci i, 2^5 lih 'V'l t! /.. r/, 
No 1217. 

37 Plates OJ Manfahirdja, L'd'^ IT Million Kirt" .r nl, Je 
Pulakesi Vallabli.'', i 's roi Ja:'a‘miH..“r.iii, I« fj.i V'lajvI'ij.T 
M,inga>araja bil a i^vnv.at 653 No'ict'l in JliIJRAS , XM, j Lf!.'nvhr' 
Lars' Lis/, No 1949. 

38. Plates oJ Ptdalc'i y<rK'r\m 3 ^, 11 J' • *'1*, Nai'nn bi’iC.u 
abo\e Pula' c=i Japi'raj.i, brothc*’ of ’Ic Kt i.rarit'' P.ilrala .iIKsc 
in Karmanc;.''.rt//rtnT Sar>.it 'y) VOCR, p 230, AISORl., A*. 31. 
Bhondarl-ar’s L^st, No 1220 

39. Plates oJ ydf.aiardl.ara, t, Sj', Nirpin, P.itpin T.iluP* 
Nasik Dist Grant b> N.'»ira\.ardj am, «;jn J.-^j.^mitiI i\nr.n"i, b-oll.tr of 
Pulakcsi\allab!''a of Balcgrima m Go,nraetra to the tcnplc of Kapilc’ 
aara Date lost Genuineness doubted M., IN, 123 

40 A Sew Calulya Copperplate /rom Sanjdn, L'nibiP.-'O ipeliia, 
Dahanu Taluk.a, Tlnna Dist Of the reian of Vil ramnditja I. Gn”it to a 
Brahmana Date not mentioned JBBRAS , XX, 40 

Rastrakuta Dynasty 

41. Sew Coppeiplatc Grant o/ the Rdstra kit a Dynasty, SP' 13*, 
Antroh'chharoh, 10 NE of Surat. Grantor Kakka II Gens.ilon K.n'ln 
(1), Dhru\a, Go\inda and Kakka (I I). Gnini ofuMlknec Salt 679 
JBBRAS, XVI, 105-113 Kiclhorn's List, CL, VII, Appendix, No 54 

42 Rastrakhla Grant oj Gounda Piablntaiarsa, 10i'’\7r» 
Wani, Dindori Talukii, Nasik Dist GoMnth HI from Majurkhandi 
grants a Mllasrc faaka 730. 74., XI, 156 63 Kiclhorn's Lis/, No 63 

43. Navsdu Coppa plate of the Giijaiat Rdsliakuta Hail I a 11, 
lO'xOr, Naxsan. Karkka Su%ama\an:a grants luo Milages baka 738, 
JBBRAS., XX, 131-149 Kiclhom’s List, No. 68. 
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AppauUx A 


*! VUtU': of Go^n.dti III, llJ's/T, oln.nne<l from 

lii liirijiiir Pi.iOir GoMnda rrab’iuia\ar>.i prants a mILuic Kattajjuna 
II’ Ki<-i\,ria IJlnikli b.iU 730 /J/., VI, 239. Kicihoni'f L»9/, Xo Cf 

f5 BittoJa Plalt<i oj Katla IlJ W* \ S“, Baroda Karka, ionof 
liiilranj.i riant*' a \illatrc Vachpaciraka in Ankottaka Eipiil\ -four. 
Sika 73? JASB , \ III. 292. alto lA , XII, 156 Kiclhorn’s Ust, No 65 

16 BiCthiitimapaUt Giant of Kaikhi Sinai rai aim, l^Nb”, 
r'blaiiK. I from a ilskIciI of IJarah Ivarkka Sii\ania\arsa, ron of Indra, 
<’f Gi'jaral liianch, rra'us the \illa 7 c of IJiahnunainllika in Mahi'sika* 
ina^a of \2 Mllapc.", under hie o\cr!ord Amopha\.ir‘<i I. b.alui 716. 
Ill, .\XII, 77. 

57. Torlladc Copptiplalc oJ the lime oJ Goiindaiaja oJ Giijaiiil, 
Ih'sb;'. Grant h\ MalH‘'am,‘inUt Duddhax.an-.i of the bihikika famiK 
«if.t\ii!arc Go\.at(.ain in bihandvkhi Twclxc isaLi 735. I2I , III, 53 
Ititll’ornt List, No 67 

5S lutvi Granl of Go^iudardja, 12 \ 10 Gr.ml bj Go\indaraja 
M,unrci broihci of Karkka I, of the \ilkaRC ThunnM fot the mamlciuncc 
lie. of the temple of Jajadilja J5,aka 749. I A,, V, Iff Kiclhorn’* 
List, No 69 

5 > Copp^rpUtle Giant of the Gujaiat Rastiakiita Dhrnia II, 
111*' 7*', Uuoh iJhrma II, son of K.arkka II of Gujarat branch prantt 
l’’e Mllaf’c of Pu* ill* .till in Kisahnula baka 757. lA , XIV, 196. 

List, No 7it 

5*' Grai.t of DUuua III of Bhaiocit, 12 \ lOi" Hipumr.' 
Gni; of .t\iJhet l’.iTahainkn in K.arimntap'ira 116 b> Dhnralll, '.on 
if it>..»abiih' <tu".,t Saka 7e9. lA , XII, 179 Kiclhorn’t List, 
No 77 

5’. Pt>'tis pi Dan'nani d oi GiijaiSt, 13’'\9l D.mtiv.arm.i and 
j* i 1 . ‘ Wd«\a' i T’’' t a Kia"! to p vthdra ?\ KimpiKa bain 
!'■'> LI , \ l \ “5 K i horn •• /.’j'. No 7.* 

''I , P’l.fi' A> 0 "/'. nr-fi /, I 53 ^ lo;’’, bmjnn, Th'iiP 
!' ' \ T”’ n, '■! i' j-” -nt."'t:a'!'. .» rrart . t’ t K'H-ii'c rf Ji-’n 


s’ - II. c cl I* —III’; »- ' *c:c-:t o' T^cll 1.’" 


dj up “ 
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\allilva m the T\\cnly-l'our-\ilIaE:c proup a^lJace^l to Sarujana fca'a 
793. El., XVIII, 235 

53. Nol Coppci panics oj Dhrtiia II, ll.o* \ jj 3'. W'ni\a, roa 
of Akala^ar-saprantsa Mlla?c to the IJudlhiM xil.^raai Kasnirlw i^ala 
806. iE/,XXII,Gf 

54. Grant of lir’H'a IV of Antuhnar, 11*' r'. 

Krsnaraja Akala\ar«a prants the .illapc o^ Kavithat ul ii in Varn\t bi Icc" 
in Konkana-rl^n^ff. Sal a 810. /A , XIII, 65. Kic'ho'n':. /-fs/, Xo hi. 

55. RatlraKiila Grant of Kt\ta II, 11' \Si'# Kaiiadw'.j, Gi.jpn»t. 
Ki^na Aka]a\ar<^'i, son of Maharaja Saivh and M.ah Voaiania Pracaad'’^ 
son of Dha\alappa grant the \ illapc of \ j.irhr.Ka or Vallanl a S"’* *’ s32, 
El., I, 52 Kielhom’s List, Xo 84. 

56 Txifo Grants of hJra III, 13“' II'ici nira ladra Nil\-a\ar=‘>. 
grandson of Akaka\ar=?a (Kr^na II) grants the 'illarc; of Unisara ard 
Tenna near Kammanijja in L.atadcia Sa'a h36. El , I.\, 24 Kit'I'O'n'* 
LtstfXo 86. 

57. Cambay Plates of Govifa/n 13^ \ 10s'» Catnhay. Goxindi, 
son of Indra III grants the silkagc of Kevanja, near K.a\ikri Ma’a'^thara 
in Khetabmandala in Latadesa ixala 852. El.. \'II, 26 

58. ® SangU Plates of Govtnda V, 13“ a 9“. Gcncalogv as in 57 Sal a 
855. lA., XII, 247. Kiclhorn's List, Xo 92. 

Maitraka Dynasty of Valabhi' 

Dron\simha 

59 Bhamodra Mohota Plate, 13“ % 5j“. BhamoJra Mohota near 
Bhasnagar (Valabhi)'. Sam%at 183. EL, XVI, 17 Bluandarkar’s List, EL, 
XX, Appendix Xo 1289 

' Ofl the photo of the plate ' Knshpa III ’ 

° For miscellaneous inenptions of this time and after from Southern 
Gujarat see Ins Xos 261-26S 

* As the Valabhi plates merely gixe gencalogj and record grants of land to 
Biabmanas m majont} of cases, tfacir contents arc not giicn here. The order 
followed is measurements of copperplates, findspot, date, where published 

* Henceforward it is to be understood 
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J)n»jnA'!r.s\ I 

‘■sO P, 7H5JJ.T P/ff/cs, 9 :” \ 7 , Palitiim S 2nfi /:/, XI, 105. 
L?/, No 1293. 

6! Second Plait (o.iI\), T. P, uol mentioned S 20r> 

/;/,\\II, 109. Lis/, No 1294 

f*2 13* ' b*. Dlmiwgar State S 207 //I, 201. L»s/, No 

1297 

63 Ils'sel’i Not mentioned, S. 207. Cl, WII, 105. Ltsi, 
No. 1 ’95 

fp. 11 V 7^, GanccTadli, Dimnagar TaluKn, \micli Disl. b. 207. 
/:!, 111,31b. Lis/, No 1296. 

65. iTs 63", Not loiottii S. 210. IT/, XV, 255. Lis/, No 1299 

65 IOVnO:* (about), P.nlitinii S. 210 EL, XI. 109. List, No 
1300 

67 St'-o.iil half onl\, (m7c not mcniioneJ), h.i\cja, Golnlw.ul Ptant 
b 210. Cl , MX, 125, Lis/, No 1301 

lOj s 6i‘, Rilitani. S 210 LL, XVII, lOS and XIX, 125. 

69 10r\6r. Not l.not\n. S 210 , (NS) , I. 65 Lis/, 

No 1301 

70. lOi'' O'.MMlifmt S 210. LL, M, 109 Lis/, No 1303. 

71. lol'v/', P.alil.inl S 210 L/, XI, 112. 

7 ’ IM Xili S 216 lA , IV, 104 Lis/, No 1301 

73 IVoU'i, Not n’mioic 1 S 217,yP/lS., 1595,379. Lis/, No 1305 

7' 10) \ 7l , MmI. lo^il near Mane' wadi (Gaikw.ar State) S '”! 

10 ;.. Ml. '-7 L-/,\c 1306 

75 IK’ I No: r- ilin-fl ? '’>6.//3PP,l«:.,rNS), I, K. Li'/, 
Ni 1: ‘ 

7' e a 7’ O '**a*v*c’1" Pi'/.l* 19 
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Guhashna I 

78 11 9’ \ 77", Not mcntionel. S. ?. K) JA, VI 1 , 60. Lrl, No 1311. 

79. 12[''' \ Sr, Vain. S 2 16. 121. , Mil, 33&. LH, No 1 3 P 
SO. 1 2’ \ 9". S. 2 1 (6) 6 I A., IV, 1 7 1 /-iV. No 1 3 1 3. 

81. An Eatfhcmvatc FiaRinent hntcttp'iou of aiihtf.cn, Vali, 
2^7. lA., XIV, 75. No 131 1. 

82. 14".\ 9', Not mentioned. S 21S. W , \ , 266. U-i, No 1315. 

83. Slone Inset ipt ton of the lime of Gtihasena, Ilinloli, '’0 Nli 
of Porbandnr. Stone brol.cn. OiiI> thrc'' ‘•'inll line- liPSl., 30, 

Diiarascn\ II 

8+. lir ^ 7Vt Not mentioned, b. 25 *. lA ,\]l 3f)l. 

85. lls'^\S', Jim, .\m.irtli, Kithinunr. ’5\ I A , \V, p, Iv, 
also BPSI , 30. List, No 1316 

86. 10" \ 7”, Katapur, 2 13. of M.'ilnn, Kntliinv ir. b .^52 BPS! , 
35-39. Lis/, No. 1322. 

87. lOrNSr.Iilndvii, 15 SE. of Knjl.ot S. ->5’ AllOIt!., IS. 
33-37. Lis/, No. 1317 

88 lU" \ 7r, s 252. IA„ VIII, p 301. Lis/, No. 1321. 

89. lir\7r, P:«lit.nnn S ?52 EL.XI, '’O Lis/, No 1318. 

90 Il3'\ 73", Miilij.=i, Junaiiarh. S. 253 lA., XIII, 160 ; CJl . III. 
104-165 Lis/, No 1319. 

91. 12 5" \ 8 5, SoRiiIi. S 252 I A., VII, p. 65. Lis/, No. ]32i). 

92. 12" X 6" (about), Eantoni, Ilint^a T.nliiKa, S. SV. Katliinulr. 
S. 257. ira/?., 1925-26, p 13; JBBRAS , S'ol. Ill, 181. Lis/, 
No. 1324. 

93. 9i" \ 161", Valii. S. 259 lA., VI, 9 Lis/, No. 1326. 

94. Broken. S. 270 JBBRAS , (NS)., I, 66. List, No. 1327. 

95. 12.8" x 6.5", Alina, Katra. S. 270. lA., VII, 70 71. Lis/, No 32S 

96. 12* \ 83", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 21. 
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Aftf^ndn A 


'ft. 'j \ 12* One plalc onl> Same as 96. 

98 lOr \ 7i* (forced plates), baka Sanuat 400 . 1 A , X. 277. 

SlLtDlTtA I (Dh.irmiidit\-a) 

99. 1 1 r N 1 1 Tirst plate onl\ , Palitana. S. 2S6. EL, XI, p 115. 
/-n/,Xo 133 *f. 

100 \.al.i S 236 7/1 , 1, 16 Ltsi, No 1330. 

101 IhVsSr.Vala. S. 236. 7/1., XIV, 327. L/?/, .Vo. 1331. 

102. 10 b' \ 9‘. I'rom Xax'aliikhi near Shahpur, 8 or 10 miles fiom 
Jiinar.-irh. S 236. EL, XI, 174. LtsLKo. 1332. 

103. lOf" \ 7lr". Second plate onl}. Not mentioned!, b. 2b6. 
JliBEAS , (XS)., 1. 26 List, No 1333. 

101 1 1 V' \ 6 J". S. 237. Ibul , 23. List, No 1 335 

105 Vais. S 287. rrom a Note bj Ojlw. 

106 Not mentioned, Dliank S. 290. lA , IX, 237 List, No 1333. 

107 Plates /lom Vata. S. 290. Trom a Note by Ojlw 

103. Simc .ns No 107. Summary published by Acliaiya, 777C , 
1, 131 

109 Bbarcuiyaha Plate. S. 290. PRASWC., 1919-20 List, 
Xp 1337. 

1 10 1 1" ^ Si", Xot mentioned JDBRAS , (XS)., 1, 31-32. 

111. S. 292 7:7., A'.V7, 116. 


III 

lie 1 ;i \ 3j", 131 iMana- S 301. UV.77?., 1925-26, 14 J7j7i/?/lS., 
(.XSMH.1S5 

113. r"'10' IV-t p’-'lc only, Gopanili. 7/1 , XII, 143, 7,rs/, 
.Xo 13<^ 


I'l;' t\ i j * \ 11 ( I -a) 

’. 1 ^ Cunr'i’. s 3 ll^ 7.1, \I, U.L’st, 

.X.' 13^1 
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115. lO^'x lOV'i ^7ol mcntioncJ. S. 312. f N'b) , I, 

69. Lis/, No, 1342. 

116. IS^’x llJr", Goras, Maimva. Kat1iinv.ar. S. 313. JlililiAS,, 
( NS )., I, 50-53. Lis/, No. 1343. 

117. Vala S. 319. From a Note by OjLa. Aclnrj.i, IIIG , 156 

118. 13"x9j', Not mcntiontd. S. 320. JUIiRAS , XK, 6. LtsI, 
No. 1345 

119. 9'\\lir, (about), No,'i.=i^%H,10N.orRathrn. S 320. 

VIII, 188. Lis/, No. 1316. 

120 9" \ Hi" (about). Same as No. 119. S. 321. Ibul., 191. 
List, No. 1347. 

Dharaseva IV 

121. 12^'.*. IO 4 ". Second plate o.it>. b 326 I A., I, 45. L’sl, 
No. 1348. 

122. Not mentioned. S. 326. JDBIiAS., X, 66 and LI., I, 14. 
Lis/, No 1349. 

123. 14.5" X 1 1", .Mina, Kaira S 330 LI , VII, 73. Lis/, No 1350. 

124. 12rxl0r,Kaira,S.330. LI., .\V, 335. Lis/, No. 1351. 

Dhruvascna III 

125. 13"x lOj", Kapad\.anj. S 334 72/., 1, 85 Lis/, No 1352. 

126. 12 " X 8", Not mentioned. Dale destroyed. JZ/J37?/IS., (Nb)., 
I, 35. 

Kiiaragraiia II 

127. 15" > 12" (about), Not mentioned S. 337. lA., VII, 76. 
Lis/, No 1353. 

SiLADITVA III 

128. 16" X 13", Not mentioned S. 342. JA.,V, 207. 

129. Hi" X Hi". Second plate only. JDBIiAS , (Nb) , 1, 37, 

130. Vala Plates. S. 343. 1V3I7?., 1922-23, 11. Lis/, No. 1354. 
10 
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131. 13|"x 11", Not mentioned. S.346. JBBRAS., 

Ltst, No. 1355. 

132. 16''xl2V',76»rf.,asNo.l31. Lirf.No. 1356. 

133. Not mentioned. S. 347. Noticed m ^S7I7C., 1915-16, 55. 
Ltst, No. 1357. 

134. ISV^ X 13|", Lunsadi, Mahuva. S. 350. EL, IV, 74. List, 
No. 1358. 

135. 12?' X 13f", (^Iladitya II ?), Not mentioned. S. 352. 1 A,, XI, 
305. Ltst, No. 1359. 

136. 18" X 12k", Not mentioned. S. 356. JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 57. 
Ltst, No. 1360. 

137. Not given. S. 365 (?) VII, 966. Lts^, No. 1361. 

138. 15' X 124". First plate only. JSBIJAS , (NS)., 1, 70. 

139. 15" X 104", Not mentioned. Seccmd plate. Ibtd., 40. 

SlLADlTYA IV 

140. Bhavnagar Plates, S. 372 (?). !A., V, 209. List, No. 1362. 

141. 144" X 12", Devah, 3 E. of Talaja, Kathiawar. S. 375. BPSL 
54. Ltst, No. 1363. 

142. Not mentioned. S. 376. E/., V, Appendix, 69. List, No. 1364. 

143. IS^'x 12". S. 381. JBBRAS, (NS)„ I. 75. List, No. 1365. 

144. Not mentioned. S. 382. Noticed in EL, V, Appendix, 69. 
Ltst, No. 1366. 

145. Not mentioned. S. 387. Noticed in ASIWC., 1915-16, 55. 
Ltst, No. 1368. 

SlLADlTYA V 

146 Plates lecetved /torn Gondal State. 5. JBBRAS., XI, 
335. List, No 1369, 

147. Same as No. 146. S. 403. Ibid, List, No. 1370. 
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SiLAWTYA VI (V?) Dhruvabhata 

148. n"\173", Lunaxadi, Rcwa Knnllia. S. 44 1. /A,, VI, 16. 
Ltsf, No. 1374. 

149. 1S'\ 13.5'*, Alma, Kaira. S. 447. /A., VII, 79. Ltsi, No. 1375. 
SlLADiT\A VII (Dhruvabhala) 

150. 145" A 135" (about ), Alml, Kaira. S 417. C//., Ill, 171. 

First Platcs Only 

151. arxlH". JBBRAS., (NS), I, 43. 

152. Sr X 13". Ibid., 44-45. 

153. liy'xl2V'. Ibid., 46. 

154. Broken pieces. Ibid, 48. 

155. Broken pieces. Ibid,, 49. 

156. IS'\12V. Ibid., 70, 

157. ll"\6r. E/., XI, 114. 

Caulukya (Solanki) Dynasty, Main Line 

Mularaja (I) 

158. Banda Grant, PnLin (Anlnlvada). Miilaraja grants a ploiipli 
of land. (V) S. 1030. Noticed in Vienna Oriental Journal, V, 300. 
List, No. 83. 

159. Kadi Grant, 7" \ lO", I\adi. Genealogy : M. Rnji, his son 
M. Mulaiaja, who grants ^risthala to Mulanatluidcva. 5. 1043. LA., VI, 
191-93. List, No. 91. 

160. Bdlera Grant, 7\" \ 5", Balcra, Sanchor Dwt., Jodhpur State. 
Pb. M.R.D. Mularajadeva grants Vacanaka village in S-atjapura-inandala. 
S. 1051. B/.,X, 76-79. List, No. 93. 

Camunda No Inscription found. 

Vallabha „ „ 

Durlabiia „ 
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Bhima I 

161. Radhanpur Grmit, 9" x 7", Unknown. M. Bhimadeva grants 
Masiita village m Ghadahadika-dviidasff in J^aodba-mafidala. S. 1086. 
lA., VI, pp. 194-95. List, No. 117. 

162. Mtmdaka Grata, 41" x 3|", Unlcnown. M. Bhimadeva 
giants land in the village of Mundaka, in Vardhi-wsirjff. S. 1086. 
JBBRAS., 1900, Exit a Number, 49. List, No 118. 

163. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant, 9i" x 6l", Unknown. 
Credited to Bhima I, though date not clearly mentioned. S ( 10 ) 93. 
Grant of land in Sahasacana village, 'K&ccha.-mandala lA , XVIII, 
108-10', also see I A,, VI, 185, fn. List, No 1464. 

164. Abu Stone Insertion, incised in the Vimala temple, Mt. Abu. 
Reference to the temple having been built in the time of Bhima I. 
S. 1119, EL, IX, 148. List, No. 137. 

165. Palanpur Grant of Bhima, 7^ x4^", Palanpur. Bhima 
grants land in Varanavada village to a Modha Brahmana. S. 1120. 
EL, XXL p. 171. 


Karna I 

166. Navsan Plate, 9l" x 6§", Navsan. Two pairs of plates 
A and B. A: Maluimandalesvara Durlabharaja under Karna grants 
Dlmmanacha village in Talabba.dnid-sattrimsaf’pafhaha. Genealogy 
omits Camunda and Vallabha. ^aka Samvat 996. List, No. 1098. 

167 B. Donor Kama. Object and donee same as abova Genealogy 
omits Vallabha only. S. 1131. JBBRAS., XVI, 250. List, No. 141. 

168. S'unak Plate, llV' ^ 8", ^unak. Kama grants land m Laghu 
Dabhi village. S. 1148. El,, 1, 316-318. List, No, 155 

JAYASIMHA 

169 Atru Stone Inset tpUon, Gaggaceba temple. Atm, 14 miles from 
Sirod, Rajputana. Grant of Mahisada temple in the reign of Jayasimha. 
(Simha) Samvat 14. Noticed in ASIWC., 1905-06, 56-57. 


> Fleet credits it to Bhima II and calls 93 Simba Samvat This view, 
lioKner, seems to be erroneons, because the place names etc agree more with those 
oE Bhima I’s. Secondly, the measurements oE the plates are more in Leeping with 
those of the first period of CanluLya plates, 
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170. Bhmmal Inscriplton, nhinmil, Jo llipnr Suite. (V) S. 1 186 »n 
the reign of (Jayasimln) Siddharaja. Noticed m AS/ll'C., 1907-S, 38. 
Ltst, No. 219. 

171. Ujjatii Fia^mcntaiy Slone Imeuption. Mcnlioni JsiynsiihlKi a*; 
holding Avanli-wfl'iirfflrfff, after defeating Wovarnu of Mahv.a. S. 1195. 
AS/U'C., 1912-13, 5^-55 and /A., XLII, ?58. Lxil, No. 2*»0. 

172. B/iadrcsvat Inscnplioiit Temple of Chol.lKinth Malndcva, near 
Bhadrcsiar, Cutch. In the reign of Jayasiinlui. S. 1195. ASIV/., 11, 
Appendiv, mii-iv. Lis/, No. 211. 

173. Dohad Pillar Inscription, Dotnd. Of the time of J.'i>'asimlia. 
Gift to the temple of Gogga Naraj'ana by a Maliamamlale'iara of D.aillii 
ladn-maiidala. S. 1196-1202. /A., X, 158-00, Lis/, No. 215. 

174. Talawai a I mafic Inscription, Bansiiara State. Date defaced. 
EL, XX, Appendix, 209. 

175. Udaypiir Slone Inscription, incised on the entrance of Udilcs 
v.ira temple, Udaypur, Gmlior Stale. In the reign of Jajsisimliji- Noticed 
in lA., XVIII, 341. 

176. Sambhar Stone Inscription, on a mil at Simbliar, Jaipur State. 
Of Jayasimha’s time. Mentions Mrilarlij.a's accc^'sion in \'.S. 998. /A., 
1929, 234-36. 

177. G5I5 Stone Inscription, in a ruined temple, near Gala, 
Dhrangadra State. In the reign of Jayasimlia. S. 1193. JBBRAS., 
XXV. 322. Lts/,No.236. 

178. Bali Inset iplion, Bfdi, Jodhpur State. Of the time of Jai'a* 
simha. S. 120. EL, XI, 33. List, No. 261. 

179. Ktradu Insa iplion, ^iva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. Of 
Jayasiraha’s time. S. 1198 (?). List, No. 250. 

Kumarafala 

181. Mangiol Inscription, incised m a vdv at Mdngrol. Of the tune 
of ICumarai^la. Records the erection of and giant to a temple of Saliaji* 
gesvara by Mulalta, of the Guhila family, Nay.akn of Sunastra. V.S. 1202. 
Simlia Samvat 32. BPSL, 158. List, No. 268. 
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182. Dohad Inset iptton, Dohad. Of the time of Mahamandalesvara 
Vapanadeva of Godrahaka lA., X, 159. Ltsi, No 270. 

183. lOtadu Stone ImenpHon, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. Of the time 
of Kumarai»la. S. 1205. List, No. 274. 

184. Chttodgadh Inset ipUon, mcised m the Mokalji Temple at 
Cbitor. Records Kumatapala’s visit to Chitrakuta (Chitor) and his gifts to 
the temple of Samiddhesvara. (V). S 1207. BL, 421. List, No 279. 

185. Ut Abn Inscitptton. Of the time of Mahamandales\'ara Yaso- 
dha^'ala. List, No 280. 

186. C/h/o> Stone Inscription, Of Kumarapala. Date worn out. 
4 S/IYC., 1905-6, 61. 

187. Vadnagai Prasasti, mcised m Arjuna Bari (window), near 
Samela talao, Vadnagar. Gives full Caulukya genealogy from Mularaja, 
including Camunda, Vallabba and Durlabha and records the building of a 
fort wall by Kumarapala. S. 1208. BI , 1, 293. List, Na 286. 

188. Pali Inscription, engraved on a pilaster close by the sanctum 
in the sabltdmandapa of Somanatha temple, Pali, Jodhpur State. In 
the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1209. AS/IYC., 1907-8, 44-45, List, 
No. 288. 

189. Ktradu Inset iption. Of Kumarapala’s time Forbids killing 
of animals on ^ivaiatn etc. S. 1209. BI , XI, 44. List, No. 287. 

190. Ratanpur Stone Inscription, incised on the dome of an old 
^iva temple, outside Ratanpur, Jodhpur. Undated. Object same as m 
No. 189. BPS!., 205-7. List, Na 1523. 

191. Bhdtuud Stone Pillar Imcription, incised on a pillar of the 
sabhamandapa of a ruined temple, Bbatund, Jodhpur. S. 1210. 
ASIWC., 1908, 51-52. 

192. Nddol Plate. Of the time of Kumarapala. Nadol, Desur. 
Dist., Jodhpur. Grant to Jama temples. S. 1213. lA., XLI, 202-3. 
List, Na 296. 

193. Bali Inset ipfton, on a lintd in the temple of Bahuguna, Bali, 
Jodhpur. Grant of land in the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1216 ASIWC,, 
1907-8, 54-55. List, No. 307. 
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l9‘K Kirddn Iiiscripltoth incited in a hi\a Itmplr, Kir.ulu, 
Jodhpur, b. 1218t Of Kumnra]iala’s lime. lA., LXI, 135. Lts/,No. 312. 

»"7‘ 195. Girnar Inscription. Of the time of Kum.irap.ila. b 1215. 
RLARBP., 346. 

196 Three Inset iplions/rom Udaypnr, Gwalior State, (/l) Iiici'icd 
on the eastern entrance of the prtat temple, Ulllye^ara at Uchyp'ir, 
G^valior. Of the reign of Kumarapala. I'-*‘iic(l hj hr. fciuLUcy. Date 
defaced. lA , XVIII, 341. List, Xo 315. 

197. {B) Incised on a pillar at the tame time ns No. 196. Of the 
time of Kumarapala. (V.) S. 1222. lA , .Will, 313-11. List, No 322. 

198. Jdlor Slone Jnsenphon. Of the lime of Kiinniapala, 
Incised on a lintel in the second slortj of a mo. pie roiv iissrl as 
tophhdiia, J.alor, Jodliptir btatc. Kerords the erection of a jama temple, 
called Kuin(a)ara Vihara of P.ars\an.uln on the fort of K.uichaiia'rin, 
Jabalipuia O^lof) by Ktmiarapila, who t\as enhrhtc'ied by Prabhu 
Hemasun. b. 1221. EL, XI, 51-55. List, No. 321. 

199. Gtrndr Insciiptton Of the time Kumarainh. S 1222 and 
1223. RLARBP., 359. 

200. JunSsaih Inset tplion, incised on the Ilhiitaniitln icmp’c, 
Junagarh. Of the time of Kumaiapnl.a. Records erection of two Ic.nplcs 
by the wife of Dlmala of .\nahillai)atnl>apam. Valabhi Sannat 850. 
(’) Simlia 60. BPSL, ISl. List, No. 1381. 

201. Nadlat Stone Inscnplion, found near the temple of M.aliadc\.a, 
S. W. of Niidlai, Jodhpur. Of the reign of Kunwraivila. S. 1228. El., 
XI, 47-48. Lis/, No. 352. 

202. Prabhds Pa tan Inscription, incised on a stone near the 
temple of Bliadrakali, Prabhas or Sonianath Palan. Of the time of 
Kumarajala. Refers to the reconstruction of the Somanatha temple by 
Ganda Brhaspati. Valabhi Sam%at 850. BPSL, 186. List, No. 1380. 

AjaYapala 

203. Tin ec Inscriptions /torn Udayptn, Gwalioi. (C) Inscription 
of the time of Ajayajmla. The temple of Udajadilya, Udajpur Giant 
by Ajayapala’s go\cmor, Lunaixirala, to fan Vaidyanaiha at Uda 3 apum 
Of the Umaratha village. S. 1229. lA., XVIII, 344. List, No. 355. 
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204. Unjhd Temple Iitscrtpiion, Kalesvar Mafa^eva temple, 
Unjha, Baroda State. S. 1231. List, No. 363. 

205 Copperplates of AJayapala, 14i^x9|'', Uoknown. Of the 
time of Ajaya^ala. Giant of a village by Mahamandalesvaia 
Vaijalladeva, a Cahuyana, for the mamtenance of a satra etc. S. 1231. 
lA., XVIII, 80. lAst, No. 361. 

Bhima II 

206. Kttadti Inscriphott. Of the time of Bhima II. Refers to 
the installation of Somesvata’s image. S. 1235. EL, XI, 72. List, No. 381. 

207. Ktradti Inscnphon, ^iva temple, Kuidu, Jodhpur State. 
Of Kum^pala’s time. lA., LXII, 42. List, No. 381. 

208. Patan Inscription of Bhima, S. 1236. List, No. 386. 

209. Diwrd Image Inscription, Dnvia, Dungarpur. S. Rajputana. 
S. 1253. All, Report Rajpuiam Mttseum, 1914-15, 2. List, No. 435. 

210. Copperplate giant cf Bhima II, Patan. Grant by Bhima 
of a plough of land to a Biahmana. S. 1256. lA,, XI, 71. List, 
No. 438. 

211. Kadi Plates of Bhima II, ll"xl 27 ". Grant of the Indila 
village to the temples of Bhimesvara and Lilesvara bet^veen the villages 
Karlia and hlalakatari by Bhimadeva. S. (12) 63. lA,, VI, 194. List, 
No. 451. 

212. Timana Plates, 10y'x7|", Timana, Bhavnagar. Grant 
of land to 2 temples of ^iva at Talajha by a Mehara Kmg Jagamalla, 
under Bhima II. S. 1264 lA , XI, 337. List, No. 452. 

213 Abu Inscnphon. Of the time of Bluma II. Records the 
erection of and repair to se\'eral temples at Kanakhala by a priest 
Kedararasi. S. 1265. I A., XI, 220. List, No. 454 

214. Plata of Bhima II, 11$" x 71", Unknown. Records grants of 
land etc. by Sijmataja, M. Fratihan of Suiastra«m 0 »</af<r, under 
Bhima. S. 1266. Simha S. 96. I A., XVIII, 108-116. List, No 455. 

215. ^ridhara's Dex>apdtan Prasasti, Devapattan or Somnath. 
Inscribed on a stone now m the wall of the fort at the same place. 
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Of the time of Bhima II • Bcconls the erection of tno Vinnii temples 
and one of £)iva by iarldliam at Dcopatlan. S 1273. El., II, 137. 
Ltsi, No. 467. 

216. Bhatana Inscn'plioM, Binriinit, Jiimn.'ipnr. Of the lime of 
BhTma II. Records the building of a vltfnla (ucll) .nnd pro\iMon 
for lib upkeep by Samotsilia, a covemor of Bhima. H. 12 (7)6. BI*S/., 
204. Ltsi, No. 471. 

217. Plaies of Bhma II, \ lir> Kadi (*). Kccordb rrant of 
Nataull village by BhTma to the temple of Milled am at Mandah. 
74., VI, 199. Lis/, No. 18 1. 

218. Three Jain Inset iptious oj the ittne of Bhtma II, temple of 
Ncminiithn, Abu. Record the construction of the temple of Ncmin.(tha at 
Abu by Tcjahrnla. S. 1287. EL, VIII, 200, 20 1, 203. List, No 4S7. 

219. Plates of Bhtma II, 1 T \ IS**. Record's grant of a Milage to 
the temples of Analcsmm and Salakhanc^x.aia built liy Sotunki Kdna 
Lunapiisaka at Salakhanapum. V.S. 1287. /A., VI, 301. 7.ts/, No. 486. 

220. Jam Insertpitons of the time oJ Bhima II, Ncininailia temple 
Abu. Nos. IV-XVIIl. Refer to the construction of Devakultkits by 
Tcjahpala, S. 1288. EL, VIII, 223-226. List, Nos. 192-506 

221. Plates of Bhima II, lljr''\ IT, Kadi (’). Grant of a \illage 
by Bhima to the same temples as in No. 219. S. 1288. I A., \ I, 203. 
Ltsi, No. 490. 

222. Jam Insciiptions of the time of Bhima 11, Ncminatha temple, 
Abu. Nob. XIX-XXIII. Refer to the construction of Devakttlikas by 
Tejahiiala and otherb. S. 1290. L/., VIII, 226. Lis/, Nob. 510-14. 

223. Ab in No. 222. Nos. XXIII-XXXI. Object ranic .as in 
No. 222 S. 1293. El , VIII, 227-29. List, Nob. 518-24. 

224. Gauesar Insert pUon, Ganesar, near Dholka. Records the 
erection of a porch of Ganesvara temple by Vaslupala. S. 1291. 

Rajkot, 1923-24, 18. Lis/, No. 516. 

224(a). Plates of Bhtma II, ll^^x Kadi (?). Grant of some 
land by Bhima II to Viramesvara temple built by Kana \’iramn, son of 
Lunaiasaka m Ghiisadi. S. 1295. lA., VI, 205. List, No. 526. 
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225. Nagar htscuphon, Nagar, Kathiaw. Hecords repairs to 
the images of Ratnadevi and Itajadevi, wives of Jayadityade\'a. S. 1292. 
Wf?., Rajkot, 1923-1924, 18. List, No. 517. 

226 Plates of Bhtma II, 13" x 15", Kadi (?). Grant of ISjaya- 
slyani village by Bhima to the temples of Viramesvaia and SumaleSvata 
S. 1296. lA , VI, 206. List, No. 527. 

227. Jam Inscription of tlie time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple, 
Abu. Object same as in No. 222. V. S. 1297. Eh, VIII, 229. 

228. Veraval Insaiption of the time of Binma II, Veraval. 
Records that Bhima 0) built the temple of Somanatha, called Meghanada. 
Datemissmg. BPS!., 208. 

229. Mount Abu Inscription of T^ahpdla, S. 1297. EL, VIII, 
229. List, No. 531. 

Miscellaneous 

230. Plates of Jayantasimha or Abhinava Siddharaj’a, 14* x 15", 
Kadi (?). Records that Jayantasiinha, successor of Mulataja (II), granted 
Sampavada village to the temples Anal^vara and Salakhanesvara. S. 1280. 
M., VI, 196. Lts#,No.478. 

231. Plates of Tnbhuvanapala, ll" x 13^', Kadi (?). Records 
that Tnbhuvanapala, successor of Bhima II, granted Bhamsara village to a 
satra. S. 1299. M., VI, 208. List, No. 534. 

Caulukya (Vaghela) Dynasty, Branch Line 
ViSALADEVA 

232. Ahmadabad Pillai Insoiiption, on a pillar mthe mosque of 
Ahmad Sliah I, Ahma^Md Records the makmg of a JaU in the mandapa 
of god Uttaresiara m the reign of M. Visaladeva. S. 1308. EL, V, 102-3. 
List, No. 547. 

233 Dabhoi Stone Inscrtphon, mcised on a large stone fixed 
in the inner side-wall of the Hira Bhagola Gate, Dabhoi. Building or 
restoration of a temple of Vaidyanatha at Darbha\’ati (Dabhoi) by 
\^salade\a. S. 1311. EL, I, 20-32. List, No 549. 

234. Porbandat /«scn^/io«, Porbandar. Of the time of \Tsaladeva. 
S 1315. IVillR, 1921-22, 15. List, No. 556. 
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235. Kadi Graiil, iTNlsr. Omit of linl fi*'. for ih** 
of BrahmaiKis, andtlic maintmme of Bll.inu’iy.iti i luul UajcttL't.tj.uii 
temples by RatiakiM. MamW«\aKi il'im'ini.asmihi i/f WiUbi 
S. 1317. M., VI, 210-13. Lnt, No. 557. 


Arjunadeva 

236. VcrrtVffI Grant, temple of llar^Ma Mill, W'V."!!. Of U‘<* 
time of M. Arjunadexa. Grant for mimtcmcc «<( a mjtftii (t,, rj ,1), 
Four eras. (1) Rosnla illa/immfa (Ittjra) f)'’^ (.’) V.l* I3;i», (3) 
ValabhT 945, (4) Siwfirr 151. /A., XI, 211 15. No 505 
and 1384. 

237. Kantela Inscription,, Kanteti, Katluiv.*ir. Of tltc I'.'t" of 
Arjunadeva. S. 132. MSQJ.,Xl\\2)2. /-»t/,No 500. 

238. S/o»e /nscn^/ion, cnRra\c(! on a incT.vunl 'hli at lit", 
60 E. of Bhuj, Cuteb. Of the time of Arjnnad.ta );« I l-nr r/ a • Icj.* 
wellatRav. S. 1328. Nottced in I A., VI, p. lOl /jfi, |, ?01, f.n 3, 
Published m ASIV/., II, {AKKU and m PO., Ill, A). 

239. Girnd)’ Siowe inscri/ifior, tn the tmt'daf't of 0?r'»P*nm, 
situated to the west of the mam temple of Ncmm itin. Of ih'* tune of 
Arjunadeva. Grant of the nghl of cni’r.a\int; m'-cnplion';. S, 1330. 
MSQJ., XIV, 242-43, PO., Ill, 21. List, No. 580. 


Sarangaoeva 

240. Catc/i Inscription, Unknown. D.atc mtiemfr, br^o'-c S. 133 ’ {?). 
PO., Ill, 22. 

r. 241. /OioWiw S/anc Inscription, incited on a pVia .it Khokbra, 
Cutchj Mutilated. Of the reign of M. Sirangadcia. Mcntiont a immn 
terKanlia. S. 1332. /A ., XXI, 276-77. ArV. No. 5.55. 

t ^"scr/pfioM, Amaran, N.n\nmg.nr St.nle. Of the rclpn 

a m. Cllr™ 

stone^tLS'rl*! •=«ab of black 

stone, now at Cmtra, Portugal. Ongmally belonged to a temple at Somv 
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natha”. It v& 2 kpia'sastt and records benefactions of a Laltulik Pasupata 
ascetic Tripuiantaka to Somanatba. Mentions Unia-pKitittha mahotsava, 
which took place m S. 1343. £/., 1, 271-87. Lrs#, No. 611. 

245. Vanthh Inscnpitoti, Vanthlii Kathiaivar A memorial stone 
in memory of Hani^la, a Rastrakuta, a friend of the M. M. Vijayananda, 
of Vamanasthali. S. 1346. PO., Ill, 26. Ltst, No. 624. 

245A. AmvadaSiotte Iiisaiptton, Am\ida, Patan. In the reign 
of Sarangadeva. Gifts etc. for the worship of Krsna. S. 1348. I A., XLI, 
(1912), pp. 20-21. List, No. 631. 

246. Ahu htsortpttoii, Temple of Vastupala, Abu. Lei^ing ta\ for 
the upkeep of the temple. Noticed in /A., VI, 191. S. 1350. PO., 
July, 1938, 69. 

247. Camhay Stone Iiiscriphon, Temple of Cmtamani Parsva* 
natha, Cambay. In the reign of Sarangadeva. S. 1352. BPSI., 227. 
Ltst, No. 639. 

248. Veraval Image lttsciipiion,V&Av&\. Dedication of an image 
of Govardhana. “ Valabhl S. 927 = V. S. 1302." EL, II, 302. 

Karna II 

249. Mangtol Inset tptton, on a stone pillar, near Jumma hlasjid, 
Mangtol. Fragmentary. Of I^arna II (?). S. 135. PO., Ill, p. 73. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions 
(a) KATHIAWAR 

250. Pdbiam Plates of Samaafa Stmhddttya, 9?" \ ll”, P.ilidina. 
In the Garulaka family, Senapati Vaiabadasa (I), his sons Samaiita 
Maharaja Bhattisuia and Varahadasa (II), the latter’s son Simhaditya 
who grants a held etc. (G.) S. 255. EL, XI, 17. List, No. 1323. 

251. Dlnnki Giant of Jatiadeva, 9i"\5'\ Dhinki (or Dhingi 
or Dhauiki), S. E of Dwarka, ^ri Jaikadeva, lord of Sorattm^mandafa, 
grants the village Dhenika in Bbumihla-mandala, (V) S 794. JA , XII, 
155. List, No. 17. 

252. lilorbt Plates of Jdtnka, Second plate only (G ) S. 585. 
lA., II, 257 Ltst, No. 1378 
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253. Two Coppi'tp^olc: of Ihe htvt cf !>Ja} er Uitfitla cf Hfit'ctuj 
A. Plates of 13ala\arnnn. Not nuuiiml, 1 tu, Kiil'iiv. u. M».>t 
siraatila grants the \illarc of J.ijapMM to a * o' ih- h .m 

Valabhl Samvat 571. El., IN. 1. /-*'</» No 137'* 

B. Plalcs of Avamvarman 11. M.i* a -lan'M.r Yo'a 
vannan II) grants Amhala mIIutc to tl'- •-'"n*. t<’ni»’' .i' in 

(V.) Sannat 956. Ibid., 2. List, So. M. 

25 f Grant of DLaraitivariiha of t'o .".i lo, \'' I'l {‘f'M!, 
Maddala, near Wadhv.tn, Kithauir. i*' i.pati Dliara: i 

aaraha, fendalora* of Rrijadlnraia Ma*ti| il u’t .,i f"i" tl** 

Milage to Mahcsaariicaraa, ‘ti o' i> ^ v'-itM o* .'*i a*,'U'r i <• t. 

fiaha 839. 1A„ Xll, 190. Li^t, No lO'-'*. 

(b) SOUTHERN r,UJ\U*T 

255. A New Coi>f>erl>'aU Grant from the liro'::'' li’'tr.cl, 
127 ' \ 6?". Simc\ Kulh, IhTol, nr.A'-’i D* tn t hVM’*i*nvi**i‘v 
grants Sonaaa.a Milage tossne Hrahnnin of IJ'wli ( CoV o' Ka*'’'* ’ift) 
S. 292. JBBRAS., XX, 211, /i7,^,7.^ lil- r' Url .r ’• /.is/. No 121* 

Kataccuri Inscriptions 

256. A Gurjara (haul, 8"\3II ', S":o" I ji’ale oa*v. 

Writer SandlmigrahiKa .^ditja UhtyriKa S 3*6. FJ , II, 20. Hl.ar* 
darhar's Lis/, No. 1205, Suppo'e.,! to be a Gurjira ^rn't bit s’liM 
be assigned to the Katacairl peno-l. 

257. A grant of HdnttUa, General of Ntiihullala, Si' \ 3» , 
Sanhheda. Second plate only, l^anlilh, a rmcml (Ililidhilrtal iinirr 
Bhogikapala NinhullaKa, a ^assal of tJanhanun (i. e, i^r'iiKirapain) 
grants a village. No date El., H, 21. 

258. Abhona Plates of SanfiatagMia, 9* ' \ 7*’, Kali\.ina, NtiI. 
Distnet. Sanharagana grants some land in Kalla\an‘v Mlhge S 317. 
El., IX, 296. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1206. 

h\ xT-^', Buddhatdja, lOS" n S" (abaai), Vailner 

t/k Nasik District. Buddharaja grants the Milage V.atanan.wa (N’ndncr) 
in Vatanagar-Wioga to n Biahmana S. 360. El., Xll, 30. Blniuhrkar’s 
List, No. 1207. 
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260. Sarsavain Plates of Buddhardja, lOf" \ 7?", Padra, Baroda 
State Buddhataja grants a MUage in Bharukaccha-wsffj'ff. S. 361. 
EL, VI, 294. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1208 

261. Bagiimrd G)ant of Ntkttmbhallasakti, 7F\5K Bagunira 
Grant of a village Balisa in Trej^mna-ff/fSia to a Brahamana from 
Vijaya AniruddhapurT by Nikumblallakkti of the SendiaU family 
S. 406. I A.. XVIII. 265. List, No. 1215. 

Cahamaka 

262. Haitsot Plates, IIt'xSi, Hansot, Broach Dislncl. Grant 
of a village etc. by the Cahamana Bharlivaddha, a \essal of Naga* 
valoka in Akruresvara-wsayff. (V.) S. 813. El , XII, 197. List, No 20 

Paramara Inscriptioxs 

263 Toio Harsola Coppei Plates, Harsola, Prantij Taluka, Ahma- 
dabad District Giant of two villages Kumbharolaka and SihaU in 
Mohadavasaka-via 0 y 0 to a Nagara Brahmana from Anandapura by Sijaka 
S. 1005. EL, XIX, 236. List, No. 64. 

264. Au Odd Plate, Ahmadabad, ISF \ 7^". Second half of a grant 
Of (Paranmra) Siyaka. S. 1026. EL, XIX, 178. List, No. 78. 

Caulukyas of Lata 

265. Ski at Plates of the Caliikya Mahdmaiidalesvai a Kit liraja of 
Ldfadesa. Grant by the Rastraldita Chief Samburaja. Kfrtiraja, son of 
Goggiraja, grandson of Barappa, who the son of NimbarLa, baka 9-10. 
Noticed in VOJ., VII, 88. List, No 1088. 

266. Surat Plates qf Trilocanapala, Not known Trilocanapala, 
son of Vatsaraja, son of Kirtiraja grants a Milage in Erathana 900 
^aka972. /A., XII, 201. Lrs/, No. 1092. 
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GENEALOGICAL TALLES 
(1) Western Ksatrapas (including the Ksaliarntns}' 
IjhuinaKa 

I 

Naliapana htniLi 

I i 

I Dah'iUttUra ** 

Ghsamotika. (Ins. Nos. 2-13) 


Castana 

1 

Ja'^ad.ainan 

Kudnul<in].in (I). (b.tka) 52 and 72* 


Datnaphsadi Kiulra' imli i (I) <! ui"{.!r > =* '*.'.'1}*',' Kir? 

(Damajad.-i5ri) I (b.iU) 103' INdntuu 

1 

I I 

Satyadanian Jivadanian ■ 


Rudtascaa I. (baU) 127* Sanahadiman 

1 

I I ^ 

Prlhjvjscna I^majadasrl (II) '■ 

isvaradatta >’ 


Vitadaman 

I 


t ' 

Yasodaman Vij.ava',ena (III) 

" I 

Kudrasena II 

I 

Visvasimlia Blartrdini ui 

Vjs\ascna 


* After Rapson, Catalogue of Cotus of (he Atuihra Dittany, p cUh 
T hose in italics did not mle, * Knoan dates from loicnptloos 
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Svamt-Jivodaman 

[ 

I i 

Rudrasimba II Svami-Rudradamaa (II) 

I (^) 228‘ 1 

; ' ' 

Yasodaman II Svami-Rudiasena III daughter 

(&ka) 232' ( 

1 I 

Svami-Simhasena Srami-Sat^’asimlia 

I I 

Svanu>(Rudra)5eria IV S\a[ni-RudiBSiniha III 

(2) Guptas. (Ins. No. 14) 

Caudragupta II, son of Satnudragupta. 

I 

Kumaragupta I. 

I 

Skandagupta G. (S) 136-138. 

(3) Traikutakas. (Ins. Nos. 15-17) 

Indradatta 

I 

Dahrasena (Cedi) S. 207. 

I 

Vyaghrasena (gana). (Cedi) S. 241, 245. 

(4) Kataccuris. (Ins. Nos. 256-60) 

Krsuaraja 

I 

^ankaragana (Cedi) S. 347. 

[ 

Buddharaja (Cedi) S. 360, 361. 


* Knonn dales from inscnpbons 
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(5) Gurjjaras of Broacli. (In**. No*. ?r-3i) 

Dadda (I) 

I 

Jayabhata (I) N'llararra 

I 

Dadda (11) Praiiintani?a (Ccili) b. »a5, S' 

I 

Jayabhaia (11) 

I 

Dadda (III) BahiisaMya 

I 

Jaj-abhala (HI) (CcJi) S. -iSG 

I 

Ahirola 

I 

Jaj-abhaia (IV) (Cedi) S 

(6) Western Calukyns of Navasarlka ( h" NV. 

Dluirairaja JajaMinl‘a\?nnn, • ^.i i,’ II 


^rj’Ssraja Ssiladitja (Cedi) b 


Jay^ra)a MaiiRalaraja b. S C53. raid'" 

(Odi) b. t‘o. 

(7) Cahamanas of BlirjJukaccba. ( I.j'. No ) 
Mahesvaradaman 

I 

Bbimadiinian 

I 

Bliarlrvaddha (I) 

1 

Ilaradaman ' 

1 

Dhrubhatadeva 

I 

Bbattrvaddha (ll). V. S. 813. 
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(8) Rastrakutas (Imperial). (Ins. Nos. 42,44, 52, 55-58} 
Dantn:anna (I) 

I 

India (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

I 

Karka or Kakka (I) 


India (II) 

Dantidurga (I) i. 679^ 


Krsna I 


Nanna 

I 

Sankaragana 


Go^ inda (II). 692. Dhni\a (I) 


ICatnba 


Govinda (III) 
716, 726, 
730, 730, 735. 


I 

Indra (III) 
Founder of tlic 
Gujarat Branch 


Amoghavarsa (I). 746, 765, 775, 782, 788, 793, 799. 


Krsna (II). 810, m, 832. Daughter 

I I 

JagattungadI?). S.840. Baddigaor Amoghaiarsa (III) 


I 

Indra (IV). t 836, 838. 


I 


Daughter Krsna (III) Kliottiga Ninipama 
i 862, 866, 872, 1 

880. (A.D. 950). 

^ 896 


I 


.taosto (ID ( IV or V > ) D S!2. (D (ID 976). 


’ iDscnpUons 
Cn/arst, 


viih date 10 ifalics ba c direct or c-ta mdirecl bearing ot 
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(9) Rastrakulns (Feudatory) of S. OujAwt. (In' Nf« . 'M, 43. 

•15, 3G,47, }‘. 5l.53,5'l) 

KokU (1) 

I 

Dhma (I) 

I 

GoMnda (1) 

I 

Kakkadl). i>.6R 

I 

Intlra (I) or (III) of tin *• 

I 


I i 

Karka (III), fi. 731, 73S, 7 13. 7 in G *-i 1 11 ». I' T G. " t'J. 

I 

Dhruta (II). Js. 757. 

1 

Aka1a\ar5a (l) 

I 


1 I 

Dhruva (III). 789, SOS. I’lnmu-a 


(lottr.'lt (III) 

I 

I>rU»\arnit (I) 


Ki ”-1 (I). b .'W. 

(10) Paramaras', (Ins No-. 763 GO 

ST} aka (I), son of \'nirisiuilii 

1 

Vakpati (I) 

1 

Vairisimha 


Siyaka(ll) ^ri-IIarsa V. S. 1005, lO’fi, lO’O 

‘“eluded here the later Param3r.i9 of M3l«-i who in fhe Hih and 
I4th centuries tcmporanly held parts of Southern Copra l 
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(11) Caulukyas of Lata, (Ins. Nos. 265-63) 
Bampparaja 

Cog^giiaja 

Kirtiiaja 940 

I 

Vatsaraja 

Tnlocanapala 972. 


(12) Maitrakas of Valabhi. (Ins, Nos 59-157) 

Sendpati Bhatakka (Bhatarka) 

! 

i 1 i 

Sempatt Mahdidja Dronasim]m(G.) S, 183 M. Dhru\asena (I) 
Dharasena (I) (G ) S 206, 207, 

210, 216, 217, 
221, 226 


Dharapatia 

I 


ill. Guhasena S. 240, 246, 247, 248. 

I 

ill. Dharasena (II). S. 252, 257, 269, 270. 

I 


I 

^iladitj’a (I) Dl]arinadit}.x S 286, 287, 290 


I 

Khatagtaha 

I 

1 ^1 

Dharasena (III) S. 304 Dhru\.^>!ena(II) BaladiUa 

S 310,312,313, 
320, 321 

P. SIRD Dlnrasena IV S 326, 330 
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RL Dlnm-^cna (11). S. '152, 257, 209, '’70. 

I 

Daabhfltta 


DhrmascnA (III). 332 {'), 33 *. 

Kliaragraha (II) Dliarimditja (II). S. 337. b.Iu!jt>-a (11) 

:.utD. sM itiiii.-idii) 

I S 3«3,3'f),3-?7,35'i, 
_ I 35 33';, 305 ( ') 

I 

NRD. ^thdilja (l\ ). S 37^ 370, 3'1, 3-^ 3“’/. 

, I 

AJiRfl. iiiliiditia (V) S. J03. 


WRD.bdnditja (VI) S iM. 


MRD. bilndu\a (\ 11) Dhrub! >u\. b. t {/. 

(13) Capas of Surastra. (In: Xo .'’51) 

ViKramarlui 

I 

Addal>a 

I , 

Pulakcsi 

1 

Dhru\abhata 

1 

Dharanl\araha, fcudatorj' of 3Iahip.ih of tli'- Irnpcrul 

Pralihar.i dyna* ly 

(14) Caulukyas of Surastra. (Ins. No 253 A i;.) 
Kalla 

1 

Rajcndra (?) 

I 

Bahukadliavala 


Avanivarman (I) 

L 

Bala\arman, feudatory of llic Inipcn.al Praiilnra Mah-ulninla 
1 , , V.ihbliTS 571 

A\aiii\arman (II), feudatory of tbc Imperial Prtittlur>a 

M.ihcndi.ip\]a \’,b. y5f). 
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fl5) Caulukyas— Soiankis, (Ins. Nos. 158-231) 

Rdji^ 

I 

Mulaiaja (I). V. S. 1030, 1043, 1051. 


Camundaiaja 



Vallabliaraja Durlabhataja Nagadeva 

I 

Bhimadeva V. S. 1086, 1088, 1119. 


Ksematdja' 

1 

DevapiasSda 

I 

Ttibhuvampdla 

1 


ICarnade\a V. 5. 1131, 11 18. 

1 

JayasimhaV S 1186,1193,1195, 
1196(?), 1198, 1200. 


Kumarapala V. S 1203, 1205, 1207, 1208, 
I 1209, 1213,1216,1218,1220 

Ajayapala V S. 1129 (’), 1231. 1-21, 122S 

1 

^lularaja (II) 

I 

BhIiTiade\a (II) V. S 1235, 1253, 1254, 1263, 1265, 1266, 12/3, 12(7)6, 
1283, 1287, 1288, 1290, 1291, 1295, 1296, 1297 


Jaiaxanttisimlia V.S 1280, 


Tribhinanipala V.S. 1299. \ 


' Names {a italics did not rale. 
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( 16 ) 


1 

Virama 


Caulukyas— Vaghclas (In*^. No'.. 232- iy) 
Arnoraja (of Vjai'limjnlh) 

Lavanyaprasiiih (of t) 

X'jmdlmah Y, S. 1?5>S. 


Vii,\ anialla or ^7■ .iKdei a Pralol unalh 

V. S. 1308, 1311, 13J5, 1317. 1 

.Vrjitt V*'. 13 •} 

Sw’vk!. a 133', 1333, 
1335, 1313, 13’^ !3f-. 135.* 

I 

Kirorl'-.'v ffl) V.*'. 135 ' 


APPENDIX C 

MUL\UAJV.S \'sCi:bTK\ 

The Gujarat chronicles CO mt.l K»ji, * ri*’ 

of Kaijana*Katal.a in KnnjaUibja (Kani’i/) N* t’i'-r tl.. 1.%. i • ti'- 
place IS identified, Uut it is bdievtj tint Kab ‘ n -bt b* >n 

Kanjakubja, and does not ntcc ‘anlj ‘;i”,'c .t Ka'j it«i o' t’ • C - i ■* \ 

I thinK tlwt Mfilaraja v ns bj met a Cih'l j.i {.' C'-I.il *, i,’ |, •! iu i’ * 
service of the Gurjara*Pratihuas of Kaua”) W’l* i {'•• tsi/* tp 
in about the 10th centnr) aftir Mjibiifiti, Mulv ij’’, ji'l tj > hr 
A married in the CaiJoHaM fa-.iih, o\iiihr*.i tl. C »{..*’ fi if 
Anahillapura and foundul a ntv. d\na»^ty ft va' ir « • 'i' » a ( 'I.'* or 
QuluKja familj, a clnractcr which 'it ii!uMtaii»d t>ll ih<' fi! i:"i, 
because It ruled o\cr the country of iht G«rj-*-a'. f’t.J j. >j r .v.t i-f 
Wulaiajas followers were Gurjavas) the name-. ( uri-'tatr i r:« , « >'„c f» 1 •• 
used w’lth the cmntn- o\cr which it nilfrj It r rot »'.» .i> it i 

^ Bajilcr, that Miilaraja, if a Oihil.yn, eK /iM f wi b:o «'ht the 
soutftem element in Giijaml, which isactinllj nir'^.r ; He o* hi f u.idv 
might have been long m the scr\ ice of the Giirjw.l'r.uiK'ira* 

" "" -Wl. 

* Cf Ray. DIJKJ , «, p, 935 

S"' ?’ »' Tl,. IM,« .» . 

bmmr C«nl»V)M Snll!,'. Idr...lll,-,. 

* 7>1 ;VI.p. 180. 
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PLACE-NAMES (INCLUDING THOSE OF TERRITORIAL 
UNITS, RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS) 

FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


( 1 ) 


Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 


Akiivanti pHrva=a^ra 

Anupa 

Anartta 

Aparanta 

Daksinapatha 

Gmnagaia 

Kaccha 

Kukora 

Maru 

Ni^da 

Rasopadia-grama 

Smdhu-SauvTra 

Surastra 

R. Suvainasikata (Sonarekha)' 
M. Urjaj’at (Gimar) 


EL, VII, 41-42 

n 

If 

II 

II 

II 

and EL, XVI, 241 
EL, VIII, 41-42 

II 

SI 

II 

EL, XVI, 235 
EL, VIII, 41-42 

II 

II 

II 


(2) Gupta Inscription (No. 14) 

Surastra CIL, III, p. 60 

R. Falaaini „ 

M. Ranataka (Gimar 7 } ' „ 

M Urja}at (GirnSr) „ 


’ Modern equivalents .ve giteo in braclels, 

’ Tor a proper {deatifieaf ion of ibis place see Cl . XMV, 221-22 


5 
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(3) Traikutaka Inscriptions (Ko*; 15-17) 
AinraKa (Ambach, 25 W . of Kapaia) 
Anlarmandali-i 
Apatanta*dcs<T 

KanTyas-Tadikiisanlul (Tnrran, 

15 \V. of Kap ira) 
Knpura (Kapura, Ind. Allas bhctl 


lit., X, 52 
fOu!., i> 53 
ibui., M, ;:o 


No. 23 0 888)21‘i;73'25) 

lb'll 1 X, 5 ’ 

Piiroliila-/«iIfijlS 

Ih'.d,, XI, ?>l 

(ft) Ternlonal Units 


Altai a Kapura’ 

i:i..K, 5’ 

Desa Apaninta 

XI, 2.’j 

PalUla Purohita 

II 

Krsffj'ff Antamiandali (tc-nto'^ h-U.c'-rt tl*<* 


n\crs Mmtfho’i os iht, r.o'tt, a^'l 


Puma on the So *th) 

X, 53 

ilaccuri Inscriptions (Xos 256-50) 


Ananiapum (Knand ? Kaira D.Mnct) 

j:i,vi,:>7 

Bhavukacclta vhaya 

•1 

Brhannarikri (Canaijn, 4l S. Kau-atav.aM) 

Ibid, 2,»' 


Gomjja-6/jogff (Goraj, Ilalol, Tanch Nhliil) 

Kuinari\adao (Imaran-ara, II W. b \V. 
from Goraj) 

(ft) Tcrnlortal Units 
Bhoga Gorajja 
Visajfn: Bliamkaccha 

(5) Inscription of Snmgamasimka (Xo. 255) 
Antamarmada-viw^'ff 
Bharukacclia (Broach) 

Jsona\ va (Sunao Kala, 21*38^’ K, 72*5 !*]£) 


II 

fl 


A7., \ I, ?*»a 


tl 


a,\, 272 


II 

If 


‘ Also mcotioaed m the Nasik Ins of Uwadata. U., Vlll. S: 
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(b) Temtofial Units 

Vtsana Antamarmada (“between theTapti 

and the Narmada).” E/., X, 72 

(6) Inscription of Santilla (No. 257) 

Nigundipadralta (Nagarvada, 6 Kos from Dablioi) El , II, 23 
Pasanihrada (SanTdrT, 14 Ros from Dabhoi) „ 

^rl Parnaka (Paniu, 5 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

Tandulapadraka (Tandalaja, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

(7) Gurijafa Inscriptions (Nos. 24'*33) 


Abhiccbatra 

lA., XIII, 119 

Akruresvara-oifai'rr 

lA., XIII, 82 

Araluam 

lA., Xin, 116 

Atavipatala 

EL, V, 40 

Bharukaccha 

JA„ VJI, 61-63, 
XVII, 183-200, 
XIII, 86,115 

Bherajjika 

I A., XIII, 87 

ChhTrakaba(E)’ 

/i4.,V, 114 

Dahithali (N) = (Dethali) 

lA., VII, 61-63 

Da^pura 

EL, V, 38 

Dfaahaddha 

lA , XIII, 78 

Girinagara 

Ibid., SO 

Golika (£) 

Ihtd., 78 

Golia\'aIi (W) 

lA., V, 140 

Isi (S) = ( Isi) 

JA., XVI, 183 

Jamblia (W) 

IA,V, 114 

Jambusams 

;yl.,XlII, 87 

Jara\adra (N) = (Joh.*!) 

W.,XVn, 183 

Ivaim 

lA , XIII, S1-S7, 83 


' This Idler in brsetet aficr Ihe name indlcalcs Ihe direc'loa in which lie 
place Is sitnaled lo Ibc \ilhsc gianicd in Ihc inscnpiion. 
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Kanjiikubja 

/.I.,XVn,lS3 

Kaj-avalam = (K5r\an, near Barodi) lA., XII 1, 70 

Kemajju in BIuinikncclia-t’/Myrt 

lA.W in 

Konlla-^af/iaAff 

M., XIII, 74 

Kookroylu 

(?) 

KsTrasara in S.'uiBaimkhctaki«vrrty't 

V, yj 

Kukkutaialhka 

/but 

LoIiika(?) V,‘A-'P^lhaka-akara 

/:/., \ ,\‘u 

Mannatlia in Blianikaccluv x »• ny t 

/:/., XMII, 147 

Xandipun 

M.XIII.81--7 

;•/. V, 57- U 

Niguda“(Naffod) in KannnTj‘a'’olunta* 

bhiikti 

/A.,VII,6l-M 

Phalalwadra (S) = (Plnlol) 

/but 

Raidham in Akrurcsiara^vitcya 

/A., XIIUIS 

Samipadraka in Korilla pathafa 

M,xni. 7.4 

Samkiya (W) = (Sanki) 

J,\ ,XVII, 133 

Sihugiania (N) 

M , V, IN 

^irirapadraka m Akniraiara vrayi 

M., XIII. 91 

^laddhika 

/A..XII1,3‘3 

^unthaxadaka = (Suntiui'ad) 

/A., XIII, 116 

Susarnapalli in S. K.-vAayt 

ii/., V, 39 

Tathauinbara = (Qaijuiuni) 

/.I., XVII, 143 

Usilatliana (E) 

/but. 

Vaghautai (E) 

Varnera (W) = (Waincr) 

/A., VII, 61-63 

Vihana (W) s (Vihan) 

;a.,X1II, 116 

R. Varanda » (Wandklun) 

/A.,XllI, 116 


(b) TantoriaJ Units 

Ahara 

Lohigalialvsapathaki /i/, XXIII, 147 

BhiihU 

KamanTyn-soda-^ta //I V 1 1 , 60 
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Paihaka 

Konlla 

Lohikaksa 

Lobgakaksa 

Vtsaya 

Akkru-or Akrure-Ankules-s\*ata 

Bharukaccha 

Sangama-Khetaka 


lA., XIII, 70 
VOC., 55. 

EL, XXIII, 147 


lA., XIII, 81-87 and 88 
lA., XIII, 115 
114 
BL, V, 38 


(8) Cahamana Inscription (No. 262) 

Arjunadevigrama in Akruresvata-t»«ffjw 

Bhrgukaccha 

Sanjnapadra (7) 

Valabhl 

Varamadevi (?) )•£/., XII, 202-03 

(b) Teiiiiolial Units 
Vtsaya 
Akrure^'ara 


(9) Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 


Alluralui = (Alura) 

lA., XVII, 198 

Asatti = (Aste^rn) 

Ely VIII, 229 

Bahirika-w^uyff 

JS/,VIII, 230 

Balisa in Trejanna-ff/iam 

!A., XVIII, 266 

Bclcgrama in Gopn-w^/»ff 

lA , IX, 123 

Jatnbusara 

lA , \ II, 250 

lCanlia\alahara-vjwya in Bahirika- 
visaya 

CL, VIII, 230 

Kannancja 

^^l^.1s5nK5 

/:/, VIII. 223 

Panj-aja (also called S-mdliijara) m 
Kasakuh 

Al., VII, 2^1 
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Osumbhala = (Umblicl) in K.irnn- 
ncyH'Shara 
V>ja>*a-Aniruddisipuri 
Yuaj-ppura 


vac.. f?5 
I A., XVI 11. 
/A.,vri,2s9 


(b) TtrH tonal Utsih 

Ahara 

K?rmane>-a 

Trc>*anna 

Vi^a^a 

Bahinl^a 

lvanha\alalnra 

Kasakuh 

Gopa-r5‘“/rff 


VOC., ?*5 
lA., XVI II, :cc 


\nr, r:> 
n., vni, ?:'* 
lA . vn, 

JA, IN. 


(10) Rastrakuta InscripUons (Nc- -1-5*’) 

Ambapataluj (luachcd to X.'radnn} a) L’/,, XXI, 117 


Amba'agrama (X*)=(\R,bach) 
AnliOttaika (W)=(Anl.o:) 
Anklllc3^ara 
Apasundara 

Apiualla {W)=Aba*d 
Aralu\-aka (SJ 
Badaii (W) 

BljartharnaLa={Eharlham) 
Bi5hmanapalIikS=(Bamroli) 
BrahmanapalhlA in Miilii«!ala 
42 vifaya 
Bharukaccha 
Chaluhsan 
Chokhkuti 

Chorundaka « (Chortili) 

Dahala 

Da(ut)el]emka 


A’/. 1. 53 
I A., XI I. 1C» 

I A., XI IK. 69 
i:i„ VI, 2 ‘2 
I, 55 
I, 55 

JBBRAS.XX, HO 
Jbul 

(1) JIWRAS., XX, HP 

(2) XIII, SO 

JA., r.7 ard XII, 1?5 
JA., XIV, 202 
r/., VI, ?02 
JBBKAS., XX, HO 
KI., XVIII, 252-56 
j:i., VI, ?92 
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Dhadayasaha= (Dhundesa) 

Dhahadva (N) = (Dha\:ata) 

Dhayappa (W) 

Dliannarallika (N)=(Dhanok) 

Ganga 

Gauda 

Gold 

Golil^ (E) 

Go^'attaJ]a lo Siliatakhi Twehc 

Hatsaputa 

Helaputa 

Jadrana (S)=(jantran) 

]ambu\ avika (E) = Oanibu\ a) 
Jambusara 

Ja\-alakupak-am (N) = (jolwa) 
Jham-allika •= (Zaroli) 

Jonandha in Ttenra-ahara 
Kalinga 

KalFyara (W) = (Kalier) 

Kailupallika 
Kammanijja^' (Kamrej) 

Ka^ ithesadhi m Va^a^ Modasagraiiia 
in Konkana'Viw^ff 
Eauci 

Kanlaragiama(»Katargain, near 
Surat) vt^aya 
Kapitha 

Kapika-finr/iAs/Aar/a 
Kdninja\asal]ik*a 
Karahnda-rivy.'T 
Iwalo^'k-a (N) 

Karpata\-anij>'a= (Kapad\ anj) 

Kakdraha 

Ka^hrada 

Ka'itliamar dapa (N)=(liaibannd\ii) 


El, XXII, 70-71 
JBBRAS., XX, I-IO 
EL, XXII, 77 
EL, X\-III, 250 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
EL, X\’III, 252-56 
I A , V, 112 
JBBRAS., XX, no 
EL, III, 55 ? 

EL, I, 55 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
lA., V, 148 
7.1, XII, 164 
JBBRAS, XVI, 109 
El, IX, 32 
EL, XVIII, 250 
7/1, XII, ISI 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
lA., V, 14S 
EL, VI, 292 
El, IX, 36 

7/1, XIII, 69 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 

EL, XXII, 70-71 
EL, \'II, 26 
EL, VII, 36 
JBBRAS., XX, HO 
£7, XMII, 249 
El, XXII, 77 
EL, I, 52 
EL, I, 55 
7/1 , XIV, :jJ 
JBBRAS, XX, HO 



AppciuUx t) 


Kaslapuri (\V) 

JBBRAS., XVI. 105 

Kaxanka-vtfflr^vj: 

EJ., XXII, 70-71 

Kerada^'aIl^ (S) 

EL, I. 55 

Kerala 

EL, XVIII, 252-256 

Ke\anja in Khctaka-nmn^n/ff in 


Lata*(fcsa 

El., VII. ‘in 

KhauracWial a in Trcnna*5/i5rrt 

JA, XII, lc5 

Khctaka 

EL, XVIII, ?5’-56, 


junnAn , XX, i to. 


El , I, 55 

Kotipura in Kapil a - 

JA, V, V‘7 

Kosala 

EL, XVni, 252-56 

Khairoda (E and N) 

JliUnJiS., XVI, IOj 

Ktindlra\allii a (E) 

w ,xn, ic 5 

Kurundaka = (Kuninduad on the 


satigama of the Krishna and the 


Goda\an) 

i:i , IX, 

Lala*desa 

El,JX,S’ 

Likka%‘alli 

/:/,XXII,77 

Lmgatadagika (E) = (^anlartalro) 

Jbtd. 

Magadha 

El, win, 25 ’-56 

hlalara 


^Iahisaka*42*i’i^a^a 

n 

/:/,XXII, 77 


Alan^akhcta 

Mankanika-fi/iMt// = (Manl am) 
Mayiirakhandi 
Mirijatliana (Mccrajpaon) 
Mogalilta (S) 

Molvasaka (N) 

Mottaka (Brahmana Slhatia) 

Nagasanka 

Nambhi (Nadida) 

Navda 

Nandagrama (\V) 

Nasika-dcsff 


/;/,Mr, fO.XMIF.iJ J 
jBimAs.. \x, 1 ;o 
VI, 

C/.,IX,3J 
lA., XII, 185 
lA., Xll, 185 
a , .\XI, I !7 
El.. IX, 3G 
EI,XXU, 77 
EI.,XVIU, 250 
W.. XI, 162 
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Navalika (W) 

El, I, 55 

Odraka 

XVIII, 252 

Padhamastana (N) =* (Pathron) 

El, XXI, 70-71 

Padhavanaka 

lA., XIII, 69 

Panthoda (E) «=* (Panthora) 

El, 1, 55 

Parahanaka in Karmantapiua 116 

lA., XII, 181 

Patahpatia 

El, IX, 28 

Pippalachcha (S) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Pusilavalli in Kakhrada 

lA., XIV, 202 

Rattajjuna " (Ratajan, 24 N. N. E. 

of 

Rasm) 

El, VI, 242 

Ruhnada (N) (Runad) 

lA., V, 148 

Runand 

lA., V, 112 

Runddha-Daia/to 

El, 1, 55 

Rurivallika^ 

El, XVIII, 2S0 

Sajjodaka (E) = (Sajod) 

JBBRAS, liX, 140 

Sambandhi in MaQkanika-&littJbh 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Samki (W) = (Sanki) 

El, IX, 32 

Samipadiaka 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambapuia 

JBBRAS., XXI, 147 

Samjanapattana 

El, XVIII, 250 

Samagaon 

E/, VII, 40 

Sarvamangalasatta outside Kbetaka 

I A , XIV, 202 

Sihuka 

El, VII, 40 

Sttavarapallika-viso^ 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Snhila-wfojMi 

El, XXII, 70-71 

Tasdavalli 

XIV, 196 

Tenna = (Ten) 

EL, IK, 36 

Tigavi (Tugaon) 

El, Yl, 242 

Thurnavi 

IA,W,151 

Tolejaka (E) 

El, IX, 32 

Ujjaymi 

El, XVIII, 252-56 

Umbara “ (Bagumra) 

El., IX, 32 

Uppalahattbaka (S) *= (Uplat) 

El., XVIII. 250 


6 
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UttarapadhavaijaU 
Vaddavalli IW) « (Valotl) 

Valisa 

Vataiiagara*v/sffyfl jn NasiKa-rfcso 
Vatapadtaka (E) 

Vadapadraka = (Baroda) in 
Ankotiaiti 8 f 

Vagghacclia (N) *■ (VaRliodia) 

Valacha (E) 

Vallurikn or \ in RurKklln-DotflA/: m 'j 
Vyaghriisa J Karpala\amj>a > ill., IX, 55 

=(Vaghas NE. of Kap‘id\anj) ) 


Varadapalhka (E) = (Bardoli) 

HI , IX. 36 

Vanaxi-vodastigrama in Konkana* 

/A., XI n, 6b 

vi^ayn 

Varia\ ipattana 

/A., Kill, f/' 

Vattara (W) 

JHHItAS.W’l, in 

Vanga 

E/ , XVm, .»5.’-56 

Vcngi 

»» 

VavMyana (N) = (Baben) 

HI , IX, 36 

Vavulala (Baboolgaon) 

/•/..VI, .M2 

Vasa^’aka 

//l.,Xin, 69 

Vasubanka (N) 

/A, XIII, 6 » 

Varahagrama (Wurpaon) 

E/., VI,7{.» 

Vinhachavalli 

JA., XIV, 196 

Vitkhav’alli 

HI , I, 55 

Vorivadraka 

7/1., XfV, 202 

Zaroli 

E/., .Will, 250 

Rivers 

Kalluvi " (Kalu) 

El , XVni, 250 

Goda\'an 

HI., VII, 40 

Maddapi a (perhaps MindhoLa) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Mandakini 

E/., VI, 287 

Narmmada 

I A., XII, 185 


/?/., XXII, 70-71 
HI., IX. 36 
/A., XI, 162 
M.,V, 151 

/A.,Xn, 16'r 
/A., XII. 161 
/A .Xin.bU 



A^endix D 


PutavT = (Puma, near Nav^) 

JS/., VI, 286, XXII, 70-71 

Sinha (Sina) 

Vehiccha 

lA., XIV, 202 

(b) Temtmal Untis 

Ahara 

Trenna 

/A ..XII, 185 

Bhukh 

Rasiyana 

BI.,VI,242 

Mankamlffl 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Desa 

Lata (containing Khetaka-m 0 ft{f(rIa) 

B/., VII, 36 

Nasika 

EL, IX, 32 

Mandala 

Khetaka 

EL, VII, 40 

lAta 

EL, 111,55 

Pathaka 

Uppala 

B/., XVIII, 250 

Vtaaya 

Kantatagiama 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Karahnda 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Karakula 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Kavanla 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Komkana 

lA., XIII, 69 

Mahisaka 42 

BL,XK11,77 

SthavatapallikB 

JBBRAS, XWl, 105 

Vatanagaia m Nasika'i^eia 

EL, IX, 32 

Group of VtUagfis 

Ankottaka 84 

lA , XII, 160 

Harsapuia 750 

EL, 1, 55 

Kammtapuia 116 

/A.,XII, 181 

mipatavanijya 84 

EL, 1, 55 

Runddha 10 

EL, 1, 55 

Siharakhi 12 

BL, III, 53 

Vanavi 16 
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(11) Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. SGl-'rjl) 
Anandapura = (Va<lnar;ar, Khernhi 


tnluka) 


Khctaka-»i(7n</<T/A 

XIX. 

Kumhliarotaia-/;r5fM(i = (Knmroti, 


13 E. of Modi‘^a) 

E/..MX,'.’?? 

Mohada\ii*aka vjsfly'i (Moh.'Kli'''i or 


MocKsa, Praatij tnliif t) 

Cl., XIX. ?■?'; 

Sihakagrama = (Sila, 85 of '*IolvA) 

HI., XIX. 

(b) Terntonat Units 


Mandela 


KhcUika 

xix. ??'» 

Visaya 


Mohada\.a‘;ika 

CL, XIX. 

River 


MahTnadi (hl^ ing a tc nji»e of isninitb.-i) 

XIX. n; 


( 12 ) 


Caulukya Inscriptions (from Lata) (No 


Agasljatirtln 

Baiiuaidisva (\\ ) 

Erat1]Hna*900 

IndoUlana (S.W) 

Kanyakubja 

Kurunagrania 

Lata-(dc5a) 

Niigamba (E) 
Talapadraka (N) 
TcnJbaIi^a (N.W.) 
Tantika (E) 

Vatapadra (S.E) 

Vifdi») cIis\ara-/.ff//(oAfl 


1 


t-M., Ml VJ 


fbj Tcmional Units 

Desa 

Lata 


Pathaka 
Vi(di?) elisvara 
Group of Villages 

Erathana-900 
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(13) Mutfaka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Agastikagiahaia in Malavaka 

Ailsalika 

Akrolaka 

Aksasaiaka-^ 0 ^ m HVA. 
Aksatasaka-^aves^ in HVA. 
Mindaka 

Amakarkupa in HVA. in Sui^tra- 
vtsaya 

Amadasapntra in Gbasaxais&-i)afhakif 
Anandapura 

Anartapura 

Antaiatia in Surastra 

Antaiapallika in Suiistia 

Ajaxaaamji-prav^ya 

Asilapathaka in Ktietaka.-ah5ra-vtsaya 


EL, VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 83 
B7,XI, 112 
EL, III, 318 
EI^ XI, 109 
JA,VII, 76 

WMR., 1925-6, 14 
JBV^ III, I, 83 
lA., VII, 79, CIL, III, 
173 

/A., VII, 72, ABOL, 
IV, 40 

BPS/., 63, 54; CII., Ill, 
164 

BJ.,XIII. 339 


Bahumula (l) Vatapalli]si<stka2» in 
Suiastia 

(2) belonging to Vatsatha 
lila-praya 

Bahubataka in Suryapura-wsaaw 

Bsadaxijiiin-Pathaka 

Barataka 

Bhadiadranaka 

Bhadrenika in Suiastia 


Bhadrapattana 
Bballaia m HVA. 

Bharukaccha 

Bhasanta in Kai&‘pitth((ki( in Suiastia 


JBBRAS^ 1, 52 

/A.,V,206 
/A., VI, 12 
/A„VII,72 
/A., IX, 238 
/A., IX, 238 

(1) VO/., VII, 297 

(2) BJ, XVII, 109 

(3) XIX 125 

(4) /BBRAS.,(NS).,I,65 

BPSL, 35 
EL, XI, 109 
7A.,XV,336 

(1) BPS/,42 

(2) /A., VI, 13 
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Blmttnkapatm in Snriu^im 

Bhnttikn 

Bhondiinaka m Vatanairara-s/Zw/i 

Bhrama 

Bhramapura 

Bhumbhusa 

Bramilanaka 

Candrapulraka in Malacaka-vi-flyff 
Chhcdakapadraloi in I1\‘A. 
Citraka^tlinljra in KnckiinpadraKa* vZ/mx/i 
C ottipnaka 

Co^sarim in Kliclaka-n/stira 
Dabhaka in Kala|nkn<^//fnjlA 

Dcccnmka in HVA. 

Damanpataka in Vaha|ia1il'a*5//»?/t 


IWr/?, 19?5-?r, 13; 
jmitAS., (N'S)., HI, 

JlWIiAfi., I, 74 
Jil., XI. HO 
I A., XV, Ids 
/A., XV, Ia7 
JA , XIII, IfiO 
JA., IX, ?3s 
/•;/., V HI. 101 
XV, ns 
XI, «3 

ni , XIII, 330 
IWf/?.. I0?5-?Z>, 11; 

jnnitAs 

m 

jimnAs,i,73 
UI^Sl., 35-39 


Dandiisa 


UPS!., VH. I A., XI, 
309 


Danturapum in Mandali dranca JUU., HI, h7 

Da&ipura lA ., X, ?'i4 


Desenaka HI., IV, 71 

Dcsuraksiijja in Siinliapallika-AffZAo/ff 
in Khctalci-a/Mm I A., VII, 75 

Dcvabhadrapallika in DliarakctIta* 

^thah JA., VI, 9 

Derataksilaintaka in Ninibakupa* 

sUtaU JU., XI, 83 

DevakulaiMtaka (l) JimRAS., I, 72 

(2) Bl., VIII, 195 

Dey.ipalli in Nnsara-pafhaka in 
Khelaka-fecifff rff [dhdral) JBA S., X, 972 

Deyatlialigtama /A., X, ?84 

Dhammanaliaddilta /?/., VIII, 191 

Dhamnar 
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Dhulusa in Sal^asa.-sthali 
Dh^ m ^yasi-stJudi 
Dinnanaka 

Dinnaputia m Surastia 

Dipanalia in Bilvakliata-sfli 0 b 

Dombhi 

Bcmhia-grdtna 

Dronika 

Dohodtihu in J^agaraka-pathaka 

Gahana 

Ganduka 

Gbr&hya-bhimt in ^ivabMgapura- 
vtsaya 

Ginviligiama (E) 

Gorakesa 

Guddapallika 

Hanyanaka in Aksasaiaka in HVA 
Hastihidaka m Sinvitaka-s^As^f 


BPSL, 48 
lA., XI, 309 
lA., IX. 238 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 

74., XV, 187 

74.. XIII. 160 
CIIL, HI. 164 
VQJ., VII, 297 

74.. XV, 337 
7B4S..Vn,972 

H 

74., VII, 79 

74., X, 284 
JBBRAS., 7, 52 
74., XV, 337 
BI, III, 319, 
JBBRAS, 1,21 
WMR., 1925-26, 14 


Hastikapallika in Kos^aJ^-pathaka in 
Kbetaka-dhara-vtsaya 

Hastavapia 


Hastavapia-aAam 

Indianipadiaka in Pusyanaka-sf^lt 

Isikanaka in Ambarenu-s/^ 0 j» 

isvaiadevasenaka 

Jambosaia 

Jainnapalli 

Jotipadraka 

Jyestanaka in HVA. 


JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 69 

(1) 74., V, 314 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 186, (3) m., 
(NS)., I, 65 

(1) El., XVI, 17, 

(2) JBBI?4S.,XX, 2. 

(3) EL, XV, 257 
74., XIV, 328 
4S07, IV, 33-37 
74., VIII, 304-5 
EL, VIII, 189 
74., XV, 337 

74 , VII, 70 
EL, XIX, 304 
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KadambapadraUn- f 
lOiIahataKa in 
KalakscjMtaka in Surartra 
KalapaKa'^Z/tailff in bura^itm 
Kalapaka 


KalasamaVa 

KaUkapidra m Kalajnl a palknla 

Kakkijja in Piwjanal a zth.ixh 

KanUlraiftama-«o hsala-vrai<t 

Karkijja 

Kanl^aMka 

Karhada*vi'-cifl 

Ka^hiada 

Kasaka 

Kaundmjapiita 


KaviUluMka 
Kandajja in Surastu 
Khetakapadraka 
Khctaka 


II ptadvara 

Khctaka-a/iara-viaajvr 
Kikkataputra m Kalapaka-M/fciria 

Kolamba m Khetaka*a/inr(t 
Kortapadiaka 
Kukkuranaka 
Kukkuta in HVA 

Lesudaka 


xi. .‘ij 

lil . XIX. 3'Jt 
j unit AS., i. 7? 
ASliWC, 53 

uvm. 15 

JiiHUAS ,ni, 

W7 

J3J/lRA.S‘..I,(Nb).:j 
/iSKH'C, l‘a5-!6, 55 
lA . X/V, 3 ;- 
lA . X. :• 5 
jnilRAS , XI, 3')3 

xviii.^tv 
jnnitAS, 1, 35 

P«'5-y». 13; 

jiiiiRAS Asb)., in, 

IJ*} 

jiiAS,\'u,'m 

y/i/i;?AS , M, 33 

jmiRAS , I, 72 
I A., XV, 350. 
JlWliAS.\l,225: 
JIiAS.,yU,\i7Z 

JBHRAS, (xs)., in. 

Ih5 . i:i , IV, 76 
lA ,vn,72 

(1) JHBRAS., X, so . 

(2) lA , 1, If, 

JA , XV, 336 
BJ.,XSU, 115 
.fBBl?AS.,(N*S). 1,37 
(1) /A, IV. 20 If 

(?) JA , V, 201 
I A , VII, 68 
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Liptikhanda m VarddhBnma-&%tf%tt 

JBBRAS.,ia, 344 

LohaiaiSdaka 

JBAS., VII, 973 

Lonapadraka m Lonapadraka-stAaZi 

lA., V, 207 

Madakm m HVA. 

Bi.,XI,106 

Madasata 

AS2JIVC., 1915-16, 55 

Madasatas 

lA , VIII, 304-5 

Madasata in MaiSasax&-stheh m 


Sutastia 

E/., XXII, 119 

Mahesvaiadasanaka m HVA. 

M..VI.9 

Mabicchaka 

EL, I, 88 

Mahilaball in UppalaIieia-^ 0 ^/t 0 iba in 

(1) IA.,VU, 85, 

KhetaIsa-0/t0i‘a 

(2) C//, III, 179 

Malavaka-bAu^ift 

El, Will, 188 

Mandali*dmftj0 

E;., XIII, 339 

Moranjijja in Antratia in Suiistra 

BPSI.,S&,{2)lbtd.,63 

Mulavamaiaiaka 


Naddlyam in Detaka-aASm 

E/,XIII,339 

Nagadinnaka in Rohanaka in Soiastm 


Nagara-^^Aato in Khetaka-Kedaia(7) 

/BAS., VII, 972 

NancEata in Kantilta^ma-16 

/A.,X,284 

Nattakapntia 

/BBEAS, (NS)., 1, 65 

Natyotka in (Bambu) ysaeke-sthah 

EL, XI, 83 

Navagiamaka in Malavaka-bAul^h 

EL, VIII, 181 

Niggud in Gbasaiaka-^<% 0%0 

(1) Note (2) JBU., 


Ill, p 1 

Nimbakupa'S^%0b 

EL, XI, 83 

Fabmavatika in Kalaksayataka in 


Suiastia 

JBBRAS,l,n 

Falatirdahma 

I A , I, 46 

Fandarakupika(0 (l) 

/BBEAS,, XI, 363 

' ( 2 ) in Fusanaka- 


sthalt 

lA., XIV, 328 

Fangalapallika in Ghrtiilaya'&Awwi in 


^ivabbagapura-v»s0y0 

/A., VII, 79 

Fatanaka 

JBBRAS., X, 80 
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PnltAparakn m in 

Janablnfj.ipum-viwjfl /I/,, 1, r- 

FcUuvala m IJihaKIntA-s/Zin/i iZ 

PinchbaKupikfix aha 

Pipinlatumakhan (l) l,\., iv, Iftt 

U) /;/.,xni.339 

Prtbapiitra W.,Vin,Pi^5 

Pulindaka M,Vn,7^i 


Pulidinaka-flMMJii 

Pusbmtlanaka 

Raksataputra in ralaiirnhkMm 
Rak<;asaka in Kawbiaih 
Sanuliamb.ira 
^anilpa(lra\ataka 

SanRamanakam in Mamhli drat.fa in 

Kbciaka Cthata 

Santapuira 

banativala 

« 

SarkUrapadraka 

Sihamubijja 

Sibanaka in 13*v^anaka{?).s/;ln/| 
Siinbapalhka*paffi(Tk(i m Kbeiaka* 

a fiat a 


/i7.. Vni, IS) 

W„ IX, ZS-i 
lA., 1, 4^1 

jimiiAs , (Nh) . I, y, 
voj , vn, .» »7 
/j/.. xm. 

lil,, XI 11,35-) 
JimiiASi , 1, 72 
VOJ,, VII. 2)7 

(0 JOHItAS,, X, r-' 

('’) lA , 1, 16 
lA., XV, 336 
JliBRAS., I, 37 


Simbainira 

Sinakapadraka in Antninlra«vi*‘(ijYT 
Sinvatika-sl/inli 

vabliagapura-vi ^aya 
^Jvatriitaijja 
Sudatlabhallanaka 
Suryadasa 
TapasapaUika 
Tapasia in HVA, 


il) JliBRAS,, X, 79 
(2) /J/.,XI, 111 
/A , XI 11, 160 

JBBRAS,(Xt>)., Ill, 
lpf> 

I A., V 1179 
B/,, IV, 75 

JBBRAS., (.VS),I,66 
lA., VII, CS-70 
JBAS.,V1I, 972 
B/., XI, 106 
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Tinisaka in HVA. 

JS/,XI, 106 

TnsaDgamaka»(Tarsamia) in HVA. (l) EL, XVI, 18 

(2) JBBRAS., XX, 2 

Uchclmpadra in Pus^naka-s^A 0 l( 

JBBRAS, Xl, 361 

Udiapadraka 

lA , I, 46 

Udumbaragahvaia 

(1) lA , XV, 336 

(2) BI, VIII, 189 

Uppalaheta^^a/AaJbd m Khetaka-a^ra C/7., Ill, 171-73 

Usingha in Sumstm 

JBBRAS., XI, 33 

Uttai^laka 

JBBRAS.,{m).,l,67 

Vaddasoimlika in Kolamba in Khetaka- 

ahara 

/A., XV, 336 

Vajra 

lA., XIII, 160 

Yai.]r3L-gi’atHa 

C/J,III, 164 

Valapadtaka 

EL, XV, 257 
'{1) JBBRAS, XK,1,&, 

(2) Ibid., (NS)., 1, 65, 16, 
25, 51, 58 

(3) EL, 111,319, VIII, 
188, XI, 81, 106,109 

Valabhi 

112, 116, XVI, 17; 
XVII, 106 

(4) /A., XV, 187; X, 283, 
XII, 148 

,(5) ABO/., IV, 38, etc. 

Vanditapalh 

EL, VIII, 194 

Vankkata 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

26. 32 , 

(2) BPS/ , 24 

Vamhtaka 

B/,VIII, 189 

Vasukiya 

E/., XI, 109 

Vatadtaha in Ghasaiaka 

Note 

Vata-gr5f«» m Dipanaka Pethff ' 

in 

Bilvakhata-s^/(aZ« 

lA , XV, 187 

Vatanumaka 

/BBEAS.,(NS), 1,73 

Vatapadia (1) 

(1) /A , IX, 238 

(2) IB w JBUit Illj So 
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Vaiaprajj'jil a 
Valsatholil a-^aj'i 
Vatapcidnika in Jliva-»//.n/i 

Viraputia 

Visalapatal-a 

Vi&\apalii 

Vitakhattn 

Vj'Sghradimnnil-'a m AkracanL'* 
Yodlmala m HVA. in S'ln'^tra 


Rivers 

^IadaM, S of Nand'ira^ ■* /•riiwff 
Manijjl i m Sura<'.*fa 
Madhumati „ 

Vatsaiahika 


JRAR. 37J 

/An V.rK 

(1) /WSJ , V 
(?) /A.,^V. 1*7 
yr-'j 

/An XV. 2y, 

/An IX, r.3- 
j///}R.\s.(X'>t,{i)}: 

M /An 1. *'5 
{?i Jfif/RAS, f\*SK I. 
31-32 


/A , X. r-:4 
IV. 75 

II 

a , XI. ;3 


(b) Temlonai Unifs 

Ahara or Aharaut 

f (1) /An I, ^5 

(2) /b'd . IV, 20i 

(3) /bid., V, :0i 
(J) /bid., VI. U 
(5) /:/,ni.3i'» 

’ (6) /bid., y, 20 { 
Hasta^pra = (HaiJab) < (7) /b’d.M, 10 (, 

(8) /bid , XVI, 17 

(9) /6k/,.\IX,30{ 

(10) JBBRASn (NS) , 1, 72 

; (11) /bid., 1, 73 

j (12) /bid., XX, 2 
L (13) /6irf.,(NS).,III. 116 
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Khetaka 


Bheda 

Bhataiaka 

Bhukh 

Malavaka 

Vaiddhanfina 


r(l) lA., VII, 72 

(2) Ibtd., 85 

(3) JI»kI.,XV,336* 

■ 4) B/., XIII, 339 

(5) JBBBAS., I, (NS), 70 

(6) JBAS..X, 972* 

(7) CJI., Ill, 171 


lA., XV, 187 


El.. VIII, 189 
JBBEAS.,XI.344 


Bhumi 

Ghrtalaya m ^ivabhagapnm- 

visaya lA., VII, 76 


Dranga 

" ((DJBU., in, 87 

Mflijtlali < EJ., XIII, 339 

t(3) Note 


Mandah 

Sopokendraka JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 16 

Pathaha 


Baodanjidia in Khetaka-SASm* 

visaya 

'Dsiksxm-patha 

Ghasaiaka 


/A., VII, 72 
EL, 1, 88 
/BI7., Ill, 83 


Kalapaka m Sui^tia 


'(8) ASEWC., 1915-16. 55 
(2) /BBEAS.,X, 79 
- (3) /A., 1, 16 

(4) Ibtd.,Yl, 13 

(5) Ibid., (NS)., 186 


* It mentions or Is read as *' Detala ", bnt is ertdentiy " Khetafa ". 
The reading is " Khetaka Kedlia ". 
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KonaKfi m KhctaKa*<l/«5rfl-i»ieoi-rt 

jnmm.. i,(ss).7o 

Nagata 

(1) lA . XV. 337 

(2) JJiAS., VII. y7? 

{Ak««i?) saraka 

jnniiAS . (NS)., I, 32 

Siinhapallika in Klictala*ii/«lrfl 

/A.. VII, 75 

Upiialahcta 

(1) /A..VIl,a5 

(2) c//..iiM7y 

Padraka 

Bhumbluisa 

/A.. XIII. if.y 

^ivtika 

«t 

Petha 

Dlpanaka 

I A . XV. 15? 

Prapa' 

Aksasaraka 

XIII, 331/ 

Pravesya^ 

Anumamji 

IbuL 

FippalanimkliarT 

Ibid. 

SihaJi 

Ambarenu 

A nor., IV. -50 

Bavanaka (?) 

J/iiJR.XS., I, 37 

Bilvakliata 

( 1 ) nPSJ., 32 

(2) /A., \V. Ib7 

(Bimbu) vanaka 

XI. 83 

Dharakotha 

/A., VI, 9 

Jhara 

(1) JiPSl.. 3? 

(?) I A., XV, 187 

Lonapadraka 

/A.,V,?07 

Madosara in Surnstra 

Z?/., XMI, 119 

Mandali 

JBJJRAS., (NS)., 1, 51 

Nimbukulia 

121., XI, 83 


‘ Regarded as temtonal units smaller than the ahtira, 
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Pusyanaka 

JBBRAS., im., XI, 36\ 

Salpasa 

BPSL, 48 

Sirivafaka 

WMR., 1925-26, 14, 
JBBRAS., (NS), III, 
186 

Vahapalika 

BPSL, 35-39 

Vatanagata 

EL, XI, 180 ■ 

Vatapallika m Suiastta 

JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 52 

Visaya 

Antaiatra' 

lA., XIII, 160 

Khetaka-a^f0 

lA., VII, 72 

Malavaka 

El., VIII. 194 

^ivabhagapura 

(1) lA , VII, 19 

(2) El, 1,88 

Suryapuia 

M„VI, 12 

Suiastta 

WMN, 1925-26, 14 
■(DilSEIVC., 1915-16, 55 

i 

(2) BPSL, 54, 63 
(4) /4., 1,16, 45 
(6) lA., VI, 13 
{7) JBBRAS., (I), (NS)., 


Suiastia 


37, 52, 66, 72, 74, 
XI, 345 

(14) WMR^ 1925-26, 14, 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 184, 186 

(15) OJha,Note 

(16) S/., XVII, 109 


(14) Palitana Inscription of Simhadifya (No 250) 


DarbMcara 

Dvarka 

Elapadia 

Phaokapiasiavana 


' 5/., X, 16-22 


’ Also called a pathaka. 
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(15) Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadcva (No 251) 

BhumtJika = (Ghumli or Uirmh) 

Dhcnikagrama ■■ (Dhinki) m Ijhun»i* 

Soiastni'inoMrfala 

(b) Terntonal Uttils 

Mandah 

Qhumtlika 

Soiiistra 

(16) Wadhwan Inscription of Dharantvaraha (No. 25'?} 

Addana-dfsff JA., XII, 

(17) Inscriptions of the lime of Mahendrapala of Kanatij 

(Noi 253A-B) 

Ambulaka in Naksrapuni 64 in 


Saurnstra>m<7>'</ii/a 

ix. 5 

Jayapuia 

Ibid, 

Podhinil.a 

JbtJ, 

Rajyasthala 

Ibid. 

Scndu\'akakorinthaka 

nt , IX. 10 

Siha\'abalal{a 

Ibid., 5 

Va\ulika 

Ibid , 10 

Vij-araka 



Kanavirika 

Ibid, 5, 10 

(b) Ternlorial Units 

Naksisapura>84 

Ibid , 5 

Mandala 

Sauristta 

Ibid, 10 
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(18) Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 


Abuya = (Abu) 

Adhmda (N) 

Ablrana (S) 

Aikayila in Kaccbsi-matidala 

Akavallya 

Akhi 

Alvida in Makhulaganiva-42 in Purna- 


EI., VIII. 20 
IA.,VI, 198 
lA., VI, 209-10 
lA , VI. 193 
lA., XVni, 111 
EL, VIII 200-22 


pathaka 

Anandapura-126 

Anagnavada 


lA., XVIII, 83 
EL,l, 303, 317 
M., VI, 204 


Anahilapatalca 


'(1) M., VI, 192-93, 200, 
210, XVIII, 82, XU, 
21, X, 159, 

(2) El, VIII, 200-22, 

(3) BPSL, 184, PO, III, 
20, etc. 


Arathaura (W) 

lA., VI, 209 

Aiapalli 

lA., VI, 212 

Asavilaya in Urbhalodaka-^fteri^a 

lA , X, 159 

Ayayamja 

M, VI, 200 

Avalasadhi-granw = (Arnalsad) 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Avanti 

BPSL, 186 

Bfaamsara 

I A , VI, 209 

Bhadianaka — (Bharana) 

BPSL, 205 

Bhaillasv^i-’m0lia(lva(fns(rl^0- 


maiidala 

I A., XVIII. 347 

BhahbMda 

EL, VUI, 200-222 

Bhnn^n-64 

I A , XVIII, 344 

Bbauttapadranagam = (Bhatund) 

ASIWC , 1908, 52 

Bhojuya 

I A., VI, 205-6 

Bhubhrtpalli = (Ghumli) 

PO., Ill, 26 

Btahnuma 

EL, VIII, 200-22 


' Ins found at Gwalior Place idf with modern Bhilsa 
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flmbmapurl 

BrahnwintaKa 

Candrruati 

Camalliiinipvira = ^\'AdnA*'ar) 
Canda^aiAna 
Conijaxada = (Cliorw-ad) 

Cu^antija 
Cunnan (E) 

Dadhoapalui 
Dalaudda (N) 

Dangaraua (E) 

Dasajaja (E.N) 

Da\ani 

Devapattana 

Devau 

DcOla\ada == (Dclnam) 

Dcub (W) 

Dlianara (E) 

DliaGh 

Dlianiatiaccha-/2m tiut 
Dharavadnka in Kacdia tnaiulala 
Dharn 

Dohalika (Diiolka 
Dodluvapakv (N) 

Duchana 
DudhuUha (W) 

Filigrama 
Gamblmta-/>a//i<iJirii 
Ghadahadika-TacEc in Kacclia- 
matidalff 
Ghantclana 
Gharlyavali (N) 


(Ij ;j/\s/., 1 - 7 . . 

VI. M ' 

/. 1 „ Win,-,' 

PO, 

ro.. Ill,*'- 
/A., \ I, M • 

Zips/., J5'* 

/A . VI. I‘* » 

/A., VI, 'U 
/A.. VI, 1‘. ‘ 

/A . \ I, ’ 

/A., VI. 

/A , VI. '11 
/J , Vm..’*‘ . ' 

/’/. I, S3. II, «45. 

111,305 
/A , VI, H 
IA„ VI. I'lJi 
/A., XMII, 3i: 

/A.. XVIII, 347 
y/3flA'A.S..XXM, ’^7 
/A., VI, W3 
I, 3(; » 

/A., XI, <3 
;a , VI, 

/A , VI, ;.)5 
/A ,V1, ?13 
Mm In'-., 1J{>7 
/A., VI, lyS 


/A , VI, 193 
7A., XVI 11, 111 
/A., VI, I9fl 
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Ghusadi 

M, VI, 205 

Godiahalia = (Godhra) 

lA , X, 159 

Gmndauka 

EL, X, 78 

Gunthavada (S) 

lA , VI, 20+ 

Gurjaiatta 

EL, II, +45 

Gurjaradhata 

EJ.,XI, 55 

Gxx}] 2 ixaL-mattdala 

M,X, 159; BPS/., 186 

Hadanda 

Abu Ins 1287 

Hamsalapoia 

1A.,VI, 198 

Hani^iu 

IA.,Vl, 201 

Hethunji (Hetamji) 

BI, VIII, 200-22 

Indmvada 

lA., VI, 239 

Indila-gt'ama in Gambhata*^ 0 ^Aa%(r 

lA , VI, 196 

ItiS (E) 

lA., VI, 198 

Jai^upun 

EL, XI, 55 

Kaiita 

/A., VI, 196 

Kasadiaha 

Abu Ins., 1287 

Kacclmvall-gr0m0 

JBBRAS.,XXV1, 257 

Kada'gramtr 

lA., XI, 73 

Kala>gram 0 

JBBRAS,, XXVI, 257 

Kabyana 

/A., VI, 205-6 

Kamball (N) 

JA.,VI,209 

Kamboi 

/A., VI, 192 

Kanhesvata 

EL, II, 4+1 

I^yakubja 

B/.,X, 78, BPS/., 188, 
/bid., 209 

i^han (S) 

/A., VI, 196 

Kamnata 

lA., VI, 210 

Khambhila 

/A., VI, 198 

Kbamdohaka 

/A., XVIII, 83 

Kiiatakupa (Kiiadu) 

B/.,XI,43 

Kisrauli 

Abu. Ins , 1287 

Kuilaya 

/A., VI, 210 

Knlavasana 

/A, VI, 209 
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Kurall ( E & S ) 

M.,V1, 210 

Kusaloda (N) 

IA.,VI,205 

Kotadi = (Kotra) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Laghudabhi 

EL, I, 316 

Laghu Ublada (S) = (Ubhda nana) 

!A., VI, 208 

Lun^vasana 

JA.,VI,212 

Lakbanauda (N) 

lA., XVIII, 347 

Lathwadra (near Mangtol) 

BPSL, 159 

Latarhada m Jodhpur State 

EL, XI, 44 

Lavadadi-grawff 

lA., XLI, 203 

Madahada 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Mahimsaka 

B7.,VI, 103 

Mahisana 

I A., XI, 71 

Malakatri 

lA., VI, 196 

Mandali in Varddhi-v^ajia 

lA., VI, 193 

Maducana (W) 

7A., VI, 205 

Masura in Ghadahadika-Twelve. 

7A.,VI,193 

Mangalapura = (Mangtol) 

BPSL, 159-60 

Makhulagamva*42 in Paran-pfffhaka 



in Narbada-to/a-f»(;ii(faJa 
Metravala m Satyapura-mflwrfa^ff 
Medhutii 
Mehuna 

Modhera m Kaniboi-£i 0 iiM: 
Mundasthala = (Murthala) 
Mnndaka m Varddbi'Visaju: 

Nadulyapuia 

Nadutadagika - (Nadlai Jodhpur) 
Naga^ika in I^ta-<^eW 
Natwtevasana 
Nagaia = (Vadnagax) 

Xaha'gtdma J 

Naloda (S) 


/A., XVIII, 83 
EL, X, ?8 
IA„ VI, 201 
I A., VI, 212 
I A., VI, 192 
Abu. Ins., 1287 
JBBRASn Extra 
Number, 49 
EL, XI, 48 
JA.,XU,202 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 
JA.,V1, 209 
EL, I, 303 
IA„ XVIII, 345 
7A., VI, 213 
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Nsisasu^-tata-wandala 

M., XVIII, 83 

Na&li 

fA., VI, 199 

Nayaka (N) 

fA.. VI. 213 

Navamsaka 

W., VI, 193 

Nilachl 

lA., VI, 205 

Omkutala (N) 

M., VI, 199 

Orasa 

Bl, VIII, 200-22 

Paladjya-£raM<z 

W,V,300 

Palhanaputa 

lA.. XLI, 21 

Pattaaa " (Patau) 

B/., VIII, 229 

Phihni 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Phimchadi = (Punchar) 

(1) M., VI, 203; (2) Ibtd 


198 

Phulasata Tunana 

M., XI, 338 

Piazanka (N) in Kacchsi-matiiMa 

lA., VI, 193 

Piabhasa 

BL, 1, 283 

Rajapiiri 

7>l.,VI,209 

ISS-givma 

JBBRAS^ XXVI, 258 

Rajayasiyaai ~ (Rakhiani) 

IA.,VJ, 208 

Ramdvata 

EL, 1, 283 

Randaya 

I A., VI, 198 

Ranavada 

I A., VI, 204 

RJvadi (E) 

I A., VI, 208 

Ratnapara<84 m Jodhpur 

BPSL, 206 

Rauni 

IA.,VI, 213 

Rava’gtvma = (Rav m Catch) 

PO., Ill, 20 

RuiSpuia 

lA., VI, 212 

Rioasihavasana 

Ibid., 208 

Sahasacm-grffwa 

jAn XVIII, no 

Sabajavasana (N) 

/A, VI, 208 

Sahilvada 

Abu. Ins. 1287 

Sala — (Salgaon) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Samgavatia in Bbrmgari-64 

I A., XVIII, 344 

Sakali 

I A., XVIII, 111 
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Sampara 

lA., VI, 20+ 

Samadi^ 

iA.,xvm,m 

Sampavada in Varddhi-/»othfffes 

lA., VI, 198 

Sampara (E) 

lA., VI, 204 

Sandeta 

BL, 1, 317-18 

Saradh 

B/., VIII, 200-22 

Sapavada 

/A., VI, 202 

Satyapuia ~ (Sanchor)-m0«i4^l0 

El., X, 78 

Sesadevati in Gambhdta-^af7t0bci 

I A., VI, 198;/6jA, 196 

^dika (S) 

M., VI, 213 

Sirasavi (W) 

1A.,VL 209 

Sivaliya 

Sihaxa(Sex) 

/A., XVIII, III 

^nsthala 

I A., VI, 192 

^rimatamababu 

BL, VIII, 200-22 

Stambhatirtha 

BPSL, 230 

Sarayaja (N) “= (Sooraj in '^^ramgam 

ialuH) 

7A.,VI,201 

Snmstia 

(1) BPSL, 158 

(2) JMS., XIV, 2+3 

Sutastra-rndfidcrto 

M., XVIII, lll;PO., 
111,73 

Sunaka 

BL, I, 316 

SuMsada (E) 

rA.,VI, 213 

Ta]a}ha>mali0sj/i0n0 

lA., XI, 338 

Talarn 

BPS/., 159 

Talabhadnla.36-patt«)iff 

JBBBAS., XXII, 257 

Thetavasana (E) 

7A.,VL208 

Timvanaka=(Tiniana,nearBbavnagar) lA., XL 338 

Tnbha 

7A.,VI,209 

Traymbafea 

El, I, 283 

Tnhati (N) 

/A., VI, 205 

Tomm^gnma a (Taran or Torangom) JBBRAS» XXVI. 250 

Udayapura, Gwalior State 

7A., XVIII, 3+3 

Uli-grawa 

7A., XI, 73 
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Ulava(sam) (E) 

M, VI, 210 

Uimatha'gmflur m BhnhgarI-64 

M., XVIII, 347 

Umbatanika *= (Umrani) 


Un]ha(N) 

lA., VI, 209-10 

Untauya (N.W) 

M., VI, 210 

Undiia (N) 

/A., VI, 204 

Utaracha = (Utraj) 

BJ., VIII, 200 

Uvaram 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Vadasata (N) 

M., VI, 199 

Vakchara (£) = (Becharaji) 

M., VI, 198 

Vahida (S) 

M., XVIII, 347 

Vahiranadi oontaiQing Davani 

BJ., VIII, 200-222 

Valaijja 

BPS/., 159-60 

Vamanasthall — (Vantbab) 

BPS/., 159, /A., XVIII, 


111, pa, 111,28 

Vatadi 

IA„ XVIII, 111 

YrndiSia-pathaka 

JA.,VI, 212 

VsxMii-vtsaya 

/A., VI, 192 

Vaianaka in Satyapuia-m(7ft(f0l(? 

B/.,X, 78 

Vaianaa 

BPS/., 188 

Vel^^ ( grama? ) m Kaccha- 


mandala 

JA., XVIII, no 

Viwasii-ffdma 

BPS}., 159 

Vodha-gWOT* (W) 

BL, X, 78 

Vcddhinagara 

BPS/., 295 


(b) Territonal Umts 

Desa 

Lata JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Saurastia (l) BPSL, 205, (2) PO., 

Ill, 25 


W.,XLII,258 
M.XYIII, 347 


Mandala 

Avanti 

BlmiUasvami-12 
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Dadhipadra 

Gurjjara 

Lata 

Kaccba 

Natmina^'/ato 
Satyapura = (Sanchor) 
Saiasvata 
Surastia 


lA., X, 159 
. Ibid, 

lA., X, 158-60 

(1) lA., VI, 193 ; 

(2) XVIII, 109 

M., XVIII, 83 
El.. X, 76 
M., VI, 191 

(1) M.,XVIH,111, 

(2) PO., Ill, 73 


Pathaka 


Bhnnganlta-64 


(1) iA.,XVni, 347. 

(2) Ibid., 344 


Calisa 
Dandahi 

Gambhuta 
Lathivadra 

Purnna in NarmmacS.taf«-#M<jfirf«/cr 
Ta1abhadnba*36 in La^ 

Oibhaloda = (Abhlod, 12 from Dohad) 


lA., VI, 200 

(1) M., VI, 210, 

(2) XI, 71 
IA.,VI,196, 198 
BPS!., 159-60 

I A., XVUI, 83 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 
lA., X, 159 


Varddhi 

Valanya 


I A., VI, 1981 203, 
205; 208 
IA„ VI, 204 


Vtsaya 


Gambhuta 

Nagasanka contaimi® Talabhadrilm' 
36 in Lata-(fas(r 

Varddhi * (Vadhiar between 


Gujarat and Cutch) 
Growls of Villages 

Anandaputa '126 

Bhrra^n-64 


VOJ., V, 300 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

(1) JBBRAS., Extra No. 

49. 

(2) 7A., VI, 193 

EL, 1, 317 
lA., XVIII, 344 
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Bhaillasvami-32 

lA., xvni, 347 

Ghadahadika*12 

/A..VI. 193 

Makhulagamve-42 

M., XVHI, 83 

Ratnapura-84 in Jodhpur 

SPSL, 206 

TalabhadrM-36 

JBBRAS, XXVI, 250 

Rtvers 

Dadhimati 

I A., X, 159 

Dadhimati (in N. Kathiawar, modern 

Dewai) 

PO., Ill, 25 

Ksarai^a = (Kharvo) 

lA., X, 159 

Praci SarasvatT 

M., VI, 192 

Sosadl 

lA., XVIII, 111 

MoutUams 

Arbuda 

BL, VIII, 200-229 

Raivataka 

BL, VIII, 222 


APPENDIX E 


BRAHMANAS 

(generally donees), their (a) Gotra, (b) Veda, (o) the place wheie 
they came (rtm (Vtmrgata) and (d) tiie place of lesidence 
from inscriptions. 


I Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 

(a) Gofro^ 

Manasa 

Opasati (Aupamtika) 

^enika (^mika) ~ (^renika) 

II Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) 

(a) Gotra (b) Veda 

Bharadvaja Not mentioned 


EL, XVI, 238 
BL, XVI, 23, 24 
Ibtd., 25 

BI.,XI, 221 
(c) Vttiirgafa 
Not mentioned 


‘ May not be that of a Brahmana, in the mscnption the persons are called 
Siamanas’ who may be Bnddhist or Jain 
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(d) Vasiavya 



Kapnia 


EJ.,X,53 

111 

Inscription of Samgamsimha (No. 253) BL, X, 72 


(a) Gotta 

(b) Veda 

(d) Vdstaoya 


C&idogya 

^xna 

Bhanikacciha 


Galava 

Sama 



Lauhayana 

Yajur 



Laokaksi 

Yajur 



Paandn(^) 

Rg 


IV 

Inscription of Santilla (No. 255) 

EL, II. 24 


(aj Gotra 

(b) Veda 

(o) Vdstavya 


Kautsa 

Yaiur 




(Vajasaneya kkha) 

Pasdnihrada » (Saniadia) 

V 

Kataccuii Inscription (No 258) 

BJr.,VI,298 


(a) Gotra 

(b) Veda 

(o) Debhaka = 


Faiasata 

Yajur 

(Dabka, 40 N. of 




Broach) 



(Vajasaneya Kan\'a »kha) 

VI 

Inscription of Nikambhallasakti 

(No. 259) Id., XVIII, 265 


(a) Goha 

(b) Veda 

(o) Vtmtgafa 


Amruddhapaii 

VII Inscriptions of Gurjjaraa of Broach (Nos. 24-33) 

(a) Gotra 


Blriiadvaja 


Cault 


M, XIII, 87 and 88, 
El., V, 37-41 


Canifogya 

Baundahklya 

Dhogdi(?) 

Dhumtayana 


JBBRAS., XX, 213 
M., XIII, 87 and 88 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
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Galava 

JBBRAS.,XK, 213 

Harita 

lA., XIII, 87 and 88 

Kausika 

7A.,XIII, 87 and 88; 
M., XVII, 183 

Eaundiaya 

IA.,XIII, 87 and 88, 
£/., XXIII, 151 

Kasyapa 

/A., XIII, 87 and 88, 
JA., XIII, 119 

Laksmanyasa 

;A.,xni,87 

Lobayana 

JBBiiAS.,XX,213 

Lokaksi 

JBBBAS.,XX, 213 

Mathata 

/A., XIII, 87 

^ravayanasa (^) 

lA , XIII, 80 

Vatsa 

IA,XIII, 87 

Va^tha 

/A., VII, 61-63 

(b) Veda 

Rg CatunredI 

7A., VII, 61-63 
7A.,XIII, 115 

A6valayana‘O0mfta 

7A„ XIII, 87. 

Yajur Vajimadhyandina 

/BBRAS,XX,213 

Sabrahmachari Catorvedi 

B7, XXIII, 147 

Tnvcdi 

7A., XIII, 70 

(^akla) 

B7,V, 37-41 

Wjasaneya Kanva ^faa 

7A., XIII, 87 

Siina Candogya 

/BBRAS.,XX,213 

(Kauthutnasabrahmacan) 

7A„XIII, 81-87 

Caturvedi 

7A., XVII, 183-200 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 

Atharva Pippaladasabiahmacan 

7A., XIII, 81-87 

(c) Vmrgftfa (d) Vdsiavya 

Jambusara m ^itisapadraka 

74, XIII, 81-87 

Akruresvaia-vtssyd^ 

Bharukaccha Bharajjka 

» 
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Dasapura 

ICsitasara (not resident) 
m Sangama Khetaka- 
vtsaya 

EL, V, 37-41 


Kanyakubja 
(should be vintrgata as 
the place granted is in 
Kainamya-so4<tsnpfa:- 
bhukti in Gujarat) 

M.,Vn, 61-63 


Kanyakubja 
(i^ottld be mmrgata as 
the village Umbara is 
m Gujarat 

IA„ XVII, 183-200 

Girmagata 

Ahichhatra 

(should be vmrgfita 
because the village 
granted is in Ankul^- 
vex&’Visaya) 

^raddhiltagra'aham 

M,Xin, 115 
lA., Xin, 70 

Lohigikaksa'^fhtr* 

ahara 


B/., XXIII, 151 


In the list of Vtmf&iia and Vastavya, it will be noticed that two 
Brahmanas come from Kan3nd£ab]a, one from Ahichbatra and Da^pnta 
(Mandasor) and one from Gmnagara (Junagarhi The Kanyakubja and 
Ahichhatra cases may be doubted as the plates m which they are mentioned 
are not (genuine. Moreoveii the term Vastavya^ if it is correctly used* 
suggests that the Bi^manas lived in Kanauj and ^Ahicchatra while their 
lands were in Gujarat, which is ordinarily not believable. 

The Darapura instance, according to Buhler, suggests that the limits 
01 Gurjjata rale m the west extended up to the frontier of Mal\m and 
Khandesh,' 


Malwa and 

instance of the m«iation of Dasapuna Brahmanas, who are not found 
nowadays m Gujarat, Is doubtful. 


* The giant of Dadda U, BI„ V, 38 
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VIII Inscription of Cahamana Bhartrvaddha (No. 260) 

BL, XII, 197 

(a) Got} a (b) Veda (c)aiid(d) 

Kaundmya Yajur not mentioned 

(M^yandma-Vajasan^a) 

Mathara „ „ 

t 

IX Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 

(a) Gotra 


BISradvaja 

(1) M., XVIII, 266 

(2) Ibid., VII, 250 

DaundaHya 

lA , VII, 250 

Dhumtayana 

Ibid. 

Gautama 

Ibid. 

Hanta 

Ibid. 

Ka^pa 

BL, VIII, 229 

Kaundmya 

lA., VII, 250 

Laksmana 

Ibid. 

Mad(+)hata 

Ibid. 

Vaisnava 

Ibid. 

Vatsa 

Ibid. 

(b) Veda 

Yajur 

(1) EL, VIII, 229 

(2) JBBRAS., XVI, 3 

(Vajasaneya Kanva »kha) 

(1) VOCI?,p. 226 

(2) M,VII, 250 

Kisna Taittiriya sakha 

VOCR., 230 

^ukla Madhyandina s^ha 

lA., XVIII, 266 

(c) Vtmrgata 

Banavasi 

VOW?., 230 

(d) Vd^tavya 

Aniruddhapurl 

I A.. XVIII, 268 

Jambusara 

M.,VII, 250 
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KaA'a»nka 

(1) JBB2?i4S., XVI, 2 


(2) JSf., VIII, 229 

Rastrakuta Inscriptions 

(Nos. 41-58) 


(aj Gotra 


' (I) B!., 1, 52 


(2) EL, III, 58 

Bhiradvaja 

^ (3) EJ., XVIII, 249 


(4) JBBRAS.,XX,132 


. (5) !A., XI, 162 

Gautama 

SI., Ill, 58 

Katyayaua 

Ibid. 

Kaundmya 

B/.,XXII, 77 

Kundma 

74MXin,69 

lCaQ(t}sa 

EL, III, 58 

Laksmana 

(1) EL, IX, 36 


(2) Ibtd., 32 

Laksakayaua or lAksaya^a lA., X1I» 181 

Lava:;aDa 

B/., Ill, 58 

Lavinas 

74., XIV, 202 

Matbara 

(1) B7., VII, 40 


(2) lUd., Ill, 58 

Motaia 

74., XII, 181 

Mudgak 

B7, III, 58 

Fatasam 

EL, III, 58 

^andila 

EL, III, 58 

Saundana 

B7., 111,58 

Vatta(’) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Vatsa 

(1) EL, in, 58 


(2) B7.,XVin,249 


(3) JBBB4S.,XVI, 109 

Vaddamnkha 

B7., XVIII, 249 

Varsaaya 

B7.,m,58 

Vatsj^yana 

74., XII, 164 

Yaugaia 

BL, III, 58 
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(b) Veda 

Yajur (^uklsO 

(a) ^akha Kanva (l) JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

(2) B/., VII, 40 

(b) Madhyandjna (1) lA., XII, 164, XIV, 

202 

(2) BI„ 1, 55 

(3) EL, IX, 32 and 36 

(4) EL, III, 58 

(c) ^akha not mentioned (1) I A., XIII, 69 

(2) EL, XXII, 77 

(3) lA., XII, 184 

Yajur (’Krsna) 


^akha Taittinya 

(1) ;SBB4S.,XX,140 

(2) W., XI, 152 

EL, XVIII, 250 

(o) Vimrgata 

Mahasena (?) 

M., XII, 164 

Kaiabada 

B7.,VII,40 

Kavika {mahdsthana) 

EL, VII, 40 

Pataliputra 

EL, IX, 36 

ValabhT 

IA.,XII, 164 

(d) Vdsiavya 

Badavi 

JBBRAS^ XX, 140 

Badaiasiddhi 

EL, 111,58 

Jambusara 

JBBRAS^m, 109 

Kaddibharava 

B/., XXII. 77 

Kapithaka ( near Godavari) 

BJ.,VII.28 

Khetaka 

(1) /BBB4S,XX, 131 

(2) M, XIV, 196 

Kurundaka 

EL, IX, 25 
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MoUa*-Ji ( Srflhiiiana^fhdnff) 

\'nm\ I 

Vruhrastddln 


JA„ XII, 181 
M.,Xni,69 
lA., XIV, 202 


X! Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) El , XIX, 242 


Go/m ^h) Veda 

Go, nil (v. ith Not 
3 pravorai) mentioned 


IcJ Vint •‘gat a 

Nagara- 

Anandapura 


(dj Vdsfavya 
Not 

mentioned 


XU Caulukya Inscriptions (fom Lata (Nos. 265-66) 

I a) Got! a (h),( c) and ( d) 

Not mentioned I A,, XII, 202 

Kii«sika (v. itli 3 pravat as Vaisvamitra, De\'arata and Autela) 

XUI Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Xvidar'ani 

Vtrc\a 


Aupas\ati 
H! ir.idiaja 




I ^ iri'* j.'n 
I)'. ‘'Ua ■> 


(a) Gotia 

(1) Note, Ojha 

(2) JBCl., Ill, 87 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) B/., XVII, 109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
186 

E/., XI, 112 

{1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
P 28,73,70, X,77 

(5) lA., 1, 116 

(6) El., XIX, 304 

(7) VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) JA., XV, 187 

(2) BPS!., 32 

iZ) JBBRAS, I, 65 
El., IV, 74 
El., Ill, 318 
I A., V, p. 204 
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Oargya 

(1) JBBRAS., XI, 34+ 

(2) BPS/., 48 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
71, 78-79 

Jabala 

EL, XI, p. 109 

Kairadi 

lA., VIII, 305 

Kapisthala 

;BBB4S., (NS)., 1, 51 

Ka^pa 

BPS/., 37 

Kausika 

(1) 8/170,1915-16, 55 

(2) B/., XXII, 119 

(3) Ibid., VIII, 189 

(4) Ibid., I, 92 

Kaukravasa 

ABOI., IV, p 33-37 

Manavasa 

B/., XV, 257 

Para^ra 

(1) EJ., VIII, 189: 
JBBRAS, (NS)., Ill, 
184; (2) Ibid, 194 
(3) lA., XV, 336 

^ndilya 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(2) EL, XI, 106 

(3) lA , VII, 70 

(4) BPS/., 58 

^arkaniksi 

(1) I A., VII, 76, (2) 85 
(3) 73; (4) 81 
(5) CIL, HI. 179 

Sunaka 

E/,XVII, 106 

Tapasa i>) 

(1) /BBB4S,X.305 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

Tiaivalambayana 

lA., VIII, 305 

Vatsa 

(1) lA , XIII, 160 

(2) JBBRAS., I, 73 

(3) CIL, III, 170 

Viajagana 

B/, XVII. 109 
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(b) Veda 

Rg 

(Dm., VII, 81; (2)70; 
(3) 73;(4)76,85;(5)Vni, 
305 

(6) JBBRAS., XI, 344 

(7) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65 

(8) CIL, III, 179 

Atharva 

(1) M.,V,204 

(2) ABOl., IV, 40 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBUAS., (NS)., Ill, 186 

Sama 

(1) BPSI., 37 

(2) B/.,XI,106;(3)XVn, 
106 

{^) JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 
28-36,51, 70, 73 ;X, 77 

(5) JBU., in, 87 

(6) M., VII, 68; X, 284 

(7) BI., XV, 257 

Yajur 

ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

^ukla and Maitiayani Samhita 

(1) BPS/., 32, 58 

(2) lA., XV, 187 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 

Madhyandma »kha 

EL, VIII, 194 

Kanva sakha 

CIL, III, 170 

Unspecified rakba 

(1) B/.,XI, 109, 112 

(2) Ibtd., XVII, 108 

(3) JBBBAS., (NS)., 1. 73 

(4) lA., XV, 336, XIII, 

160 

Ktsna Vajasaneya Samhifi 

74 

(1) EL, I, 12; IV, 74, 
111,321, VIII, 189 

(2) lA., XV, 336 

(3) JBBBAS., (NS)., 1, 73 



A^iidix E 
(o) Vimrgata 


Anandaputa 

(1) BPSL, 48 

(2) JBBJ?AS.,(NS)., 1, 75 

(3) 

Anartaputa 

(1) JBBRAS., (ns)., 1, 16 

(2) Ibtd., 28-31 

(3) lA., VII, 70; (4) 72. 


(5) 75 

Dasapura 

(1) JBV., Ill, 87 

(2) OJha, Note 

(3) E/.. VIII, 194 

(4) lA , X, 284 

Dvipa 

EL, IV, 74 

Ginnagata 

(1) JBBRAS, (NS)., 1, 69 

(2) JBAS, VII, 972 

Jatnbusara 

El, VIII, 189 

Khetaka 

/A., VII, 76 

Kusakada 

JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 73 

Mshicchaka 

EL, I, 88 

Fusyaambapum 

(1) AS/WC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) EL, XXII, 119 

Sair^puii (40 Biahtnanas) 

E/., XI, 179' 

Simbapuia 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) /A., 1, 16 

Vardhan^-&;»»;i/t 

JBBEAS,XI,332 

Vdapadia 

JBBRAS, (NS)., 1,51 

Vinchudasapura 

BPSL, 54 

Udumbaiagahvata 

(1) I A., XV, 336 

(2) E/.,VIII,189,(3)194 

(d) Vdstavya 

Akiolaka 

E/.,XI, 112 

Agastilagiahara 

(1) E/., VIII, 194, (2) 189 

Anandapura 

(1) JA., VII, 74, 85 

(2) VOJ., VII, 297 

(3) C//,III, 179 

* This grant from Navalakhi of Siladitya It Valabhi Sam^at 2S0, neDlions 44 
BrShmanas, who came from this place and settled in Bhondanaka in Vala^sf/ioh 
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Anarttapa 

ABOW., IV, 40 

Ayaoakagraliara m ( Malavaka ) 

(1)BJ.,VIII, 189,(2)194 

Brahisaputa 

(1) BPS/., 32 

(2) /A., XV, 187 

Gorakesa 

JBBUS., (NS.,) I, 51 

Jyestanaka in HVA. 

B/,XVII1,105 

Hastavapra-(5/(8f5w) in HVA. 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) /A., V, 204 

(3) /BBfiA8.,I,6S 

Liptikhanda in VuSmim-bUktt 

7BBRAS.,XI,332 

Kasara-Si'anw 

/A., VII, 73 

Khetaka 

(1) JA., VII, 71; (2) 79; 

(3) XV, 336 

(4) ;BBBAS.,(NS).,I,70 

(5) /iii.,X76 

(6) Eh IV; (7) ms., 
VII, 972 

Kikkataputra 

(1) /A.,1, 16 

(2) ;BBBAS.,X,79 

Mahicchaki 

E/.,I,92 

Nagarak 

B/., XVIII, 109 

^ankaiavataka 

B/., XI, 106 

Simhapuia 

(1)B/.,XI, 109, (2) XVII, 
109 

(3)JBBBAS.,(NS).,I,73 

Unnata 

(1) CIJ.,III, 170 

(2) JA., XIII, 160 

Valabhl 

(DAS/IVC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) BPS/., 48 

(3) BI., Ill, 318 

(4) jBBaAS., I, 28-31; 

(5) 71; (6) 75 
(7)JBB.,III,87 

Vatapadra 

B/., XV, 257 

Vimsakata 

BPS/., 58 
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XIV Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya (No. 250) EL,X, 116-2 

(a) Gotra (b) Veda (o}aud(d) 

Not mentioned 

Krsnatreya (Yajur) MaitrayanT sakha 

XV Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) lA., XII, 155 

(a) Gotra (b), (c) and (d) Not mentioned 

Munthalla (MudgaDa) with 3 piavaras 

XVI Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 

Two things are to be noted regarding got) as of Brahmanas from these 
inscriptions ■— 

(1) Grants are very often made to temples and not to Brahmanas 

( 2 ) Even where grants are made to Brahmanas, the gottas, etc., of 
the latter are not mentioned 

As not more than two cases occur, they are not mentioned, so also Iheir 
' vmrgatas ’ and ' vastavyas 


APPENDIX F 

THE SPURIOUS GURJJARA GRANTS OF THE SAKA 
YEARS 400, 415 AND 417 

Fleet and Bhagwanlal Indiaji declared the Gurjjara Grants, Umela- 
Bagumra and Ilao‘ dated in the Saka era 400, 415 and 417 respectively* 
spurious on the grounds that — 

(1) their perfect agreement m character and forms showed 

thftm to have been written by one and the same 

person , 

( 2 ) they closely resembled the admittedly forged grant of 

Dharasena II, dated Saka Samvat 400, 

(3) that the ivriter of / was stated to be the same person 
as that of Kaira plates / and //’, 


‘ Hereinafter referred to as V, B, and I, respective!) 
* Referred to as K I and R II. 
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(4) the description of Dadda I in / and U screed literally 
with that given m K I and II of Dadda II, 

(5) the K I and II offered better readings in the passage 

dealing with the descnption of Dadda I in / and U , 

(6) the reference to the solar eclipse in the I in no way harmo* 

nised with the calculation of the date and the year referred to 
in the / , hence the forger seemed to have made a mistake 
in putting the date/ 

Buhler, against these, contended that they were genuine and pointed 
out that 


(1) though U and I were similar, still many differences in detail 
were observable , 

(2) both U and I materially differed pal»ographically from the 
forged Valabhl grant , 

(3) the identification of the wnter of / with that cS K I and K II 
was not justified , 


(4) though the description of Dadda I m / and 17 agreed literally 
ivith that of Dadda II in /C / and K II, and though the 
latter offered better readmgs in the passage of the descnption 
of Dadda II, still they were no arguments against the genui* 
neness of / and 17 , 

(5) there might be an error in rrfemng to the eclipse or an invi- 
sible eclipse might have been regarded as visible. 


Moreover, he put forward three points supporting their genuineness 

(1) the characters in which thqr were wntten were ancient , 

(2) the_ statement that the first-Umela-was written by 
Madhava, the son of Gilaka, and the second by Reva, the 
son of JKdhava, was of some importance, as a forger would 
not think of such a collateral arcumstance , 

taken by themselves, were perf§ctly 


Above 18 a snnunanzed 
I A., XVn, 188-191 

* 7A., 191. 


statement of the 


arguments collected 


by Buhler in 
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Yet Fleet regarded them as forgeries, and even grouped the newly 
discovered Bagumra grant with them, adding that neither Bagumta nor 
Ilao were satisfactory on the date-question, and suggested that the forger 
had possibly forgotten to substitute the arrangement for the 

amanta months m his results and hence the mistake in dates.’ 

From a close comparison of the contents of ‘ forged ' grants with 
those of the genuine, I find that the * forged ’ giants 

(1) do not say anything about the religion of the kings , 

(2) are silent about contemporary events , 

( 3 ) give hinidirs of kings which are contradictory, e.g,Sainanta 

and Maharajadhiraja, 

( 4 ) mention donees who are residents of far off places— Kanya- 

kubja and Ahichhatra— while the villages granted to them 
are in Gujarat ’ , 

( 5 ) grant a whole village , 

(6) mention Rastiapatis first and Visayapatis afterwards , 

( 7 ) give dates m the middle of the inscription and m words only. 

(1), (2) and (3) show ignorance about the Gurjjaras, (6) and (7) igno- 
rance about the Gurjjara inscriptions — ^their method of writing , (4) and (5) 
give the motive The donees were obviously foreigners who wished to 
possess charters under kings who had no control over them ; and secondly, 
whole villages were granted which was never the practice with the 
Gurjjaras. 

For these reasons also, the Umeta, Bagumra and Ilao may be regarded 
as ' forged ’ grants ’ 

‘ XVIII, 91-93 

* The argumenl holds good comparatively only It would lose ils force if the 
Gurjjaras of Broach commanded an empire like the Calnkyas of Ba »nu m w ose 
epigraphs such donations are met with 

» Thecompansonofsuesofthe 'forged’ grants with those of the genuine 
does not yield any froitful result It may be, however, noted (bat 1 c si*e 0 
Umeta plates is unnsnally large 
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TEMPLES 

I 


I 

Pre*Ca«lul{yan 

I 

Types 


Caululcyan 

I 

Types 


Gop Visavada 

Bilesvara 
Sutminda 
Than (Old temple) 


1 I 

Kadavar Earlier 


Small 


Large 

I 

Modbera 


. I I I r~ 

Single Double Triple Sandeta 

.1 I I 

Siinalc Viramgam Kasam 


I 

Ranikdevi 

(Wadhwan) 


Later 


Jam Temple 



-I I I 

Abu Satotra 'nnnga 


c J 

Somanatha Sejakpur Gumh 

(Somnath) 
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APPENDIX H 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

The material with which temples were built during the Caulukyan and 
even pre-Caulukyan penod vanes from place to place 

In Northern Gujarat, the most common matenal is grey sandstone 
with which is used marble in many of the Jam temples, as at Sarotra,' and 
in many modem Jam temples m Patan. The share of marble increases ns 
we go northwards to Candiavati, and thence to Abu. But in some of the 
Jam temples, which ivere repaired durmg the Mughal period, like Tannga,^ 
the material is bnck and sandstone, or only brick, as m the temple at 
Sankhesi'ara." 

In Kathiawar, different varieties of sandstone are used. At Sejakpiir, 
it IS reddish yellow,' at Gumli calcareous, of the type of the cares at 
Dhank; elsewhere, the grey variety is common. 

This corresponds to some extent to the geological distribution in 
Gujarat and RSthiawar. Candiavati, as rvas pointed out by Burgess,' 
rvas the source of marble, and Noitbern Kathiawar of grey sandstone, 
whereas the hills m Western Kathiarr€r at Barda, Dhanlt and elsewhere 
are of calcareous sandstone. 


APPENDIX I 

GUJARAT TEMPLES AND THE TRADITIONAL STYLES OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

A few words might be said on the three known styles of architecture, 
Nagara, Vesaia and Dravida, and the style of the Gujarat temples 
Detailed companson with Blamsarai the best known book on archi- 
tecture is not useful, because the latter seems to belong to South India, 

’ Burgess itSW/ , IX, 99 

* Ibtd.115 

“ Ibid , 95 Here the bnckwwk is not cut, but moulded to vanoos shapes 

* Consens Soinamiha,, 57. 

‘ 0 c. 29 


11 
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(probably the Kanarese districts of the Western Calukyas)’ rather 
than to North India as suggested by Acharya * The Manasat ® precedes 
the Gujarat Caulukyan temples at least by two centunes, so m the matter 
of pillars etc., Gujarat tem^es show a greater diversity and complexity 
than the types* — Visnulmnta (octagonal), Rudralanta (16 sided or 
circular), ^ivaJanta (pentagonal), Skandakanta (hext^onal) mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra 

As regards the terms Nagata etc., it is suggested® that they refer to 
to the vtmana^ ( tower), over the shnne rather than to other parts of the 
building. Further detailed considerations of the terms and the existing 
temples lead Gravely and Ramchandra to alter the classification of temples 
corresponding to these styles and they suggest that Vesara refers only to the 
circular part’ — dtnalaka or clog-wheel-like-member which binds the whole 
tower and as this is the characteristic of a few temples in the Kanarese 
country, and almost all the temples m Northern India, these temples should 
be classed under the Vesara style. 

Nagara refers to those temples in which the vtmMa is quadrangular 
throughout.® It thus comprises the early Calukyan temples,® for instance 
the Sangameivata temple at Pattadkal (between A.D. 696 and 733)“ though 
they bear ** superficially close resembkince to the Diavida style." 


‘ Gravely and Ramachandran. Three Mmn Styles, 21 

* Indtait Aich%Uoture„ 194, 

* II 18 provisionally placed between A D. 500 - 700, Ibtd,, 198. 

* Acharya, Dtettouary , 645, 

* Gravely and Ramachandian, Three Hmn Styles., 2. 

* Gravdy and Ramachandran perhaps point out correctly that the word viitidua 
shonld be applied to the whole tower whereas the word itkhara should be 
restricted only to the * head ’ of the tower which bears akhi ( flame ), or 
tuft of hair, hereftal^ir, Acharya, Dioitontny, p,588, gives the same meaning from 
numerons references, but anfortnnatdy in references themselves, itkhara is 
translated as a “ tower ". 

But it needs to be pointed out that in Gujariit and in inscnpdous of Northern 
India { so far ^ I am aware) the word vtmatta is never met with. In Gujarat, 
traditional!} sikhara is loosley applied to the whole tower, though the correct 
meaning of is known to he a peak { tonch in Gujarati ). 

" Ibtd., 22. 

® ftid., 22-23 

® And perhaps the early Kadamba temples also. Ibtd, For these temples see 
Monies, Kadamba Kula, fig, 26 ., and Ibtd., pi I, fig 2 

“ rt«f..pl.ll,fig 2 
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Dravida refers to those temples in which tlie vimdna was crowned b> 
an octagonal or hexagonal sikhara abo\ e the neck It thus composes, it I's 
suggested, the Fallava temples at Malialxilirutam.' 

ilccording to this interpretation of the Silpasasiias, and its application 
the Gujarat temples may be classed under the Vesara stjle. Otherwise 
according to the old interpretation, the distinction is diificult to make between 
the Nagam and Vesara.' 


APPENDIX J 

KAVI (JAMBUSAR) 

Archaeological evidence for the Sun temple at Kavi is iierhaps to be 
found m an image said to be of the Sun now lying in the interior of the 
Kapilesvara temple." 

Tivo other images at Kavi seem to be of Vi'snii and Laksmi, They 
now he in the compound of the Tarakesvara temple. The male figure is 
about 5 ft. high , it had four hands, but they are now bioken off The 
hands of the female figure are similarly dealt with Evidently they were 
standing, and are profusely decorated. From the cutting of the eyes, facial 
expression and head-dress, they seem to belong to the late mcdiaeial 
period. 


APPENDIX K 

FIGURES FROM VALA 

The report^ mentions the follow'ing figure as found from Vala ’ 

** A Bronze image of Buddlia (^) with halo as background, standing on 
circular lotus seat, over square pedestal (ht. 10'); the protuberance of the 


' Ibid , pp 22-26 

* Cf Acharya, Arvhtiacture, I7S-5 who classes the temples of Norlhern India 
once under Vesara and then under Nagara, and on p 180 under Vesara, he classes 
the Onssan temples 

* Dr VyasofBombayhasgiienmclbisinrormatJOO. and I am much oblificd 
to him for it, as well as for the two photographs of two Vinu images and modern 
temples at Itavi 

AS/n'C , 1915, p 30 
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;.kull (usnisa) and long ear>lobes -well marked out; hair arranged m ringlets; 
right hand broken , left hanging at side , clad m a lower garment, {smn- 
gJtalt) which reaches almost to the ankle and is tied in a knot about the 
waist." On the pedestal is an inscription in characters of the 6th c^tury A.D. 
As said m the text, the only objection against identifying the figure 
with Buddha is that the bands perhaps did not show any mudra ! 
probably it was a ^vei^bara ]ain Tirthankara in idyotsaf&t pose. 

Similar bronze* figures, said to be from Vala,are now exhibited m 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. They are numbered A. 28, 29, 
30 and 31. A. 28 is a male figure, 8.6* high, standing on a pedestal (which 
IS square at the base and circular on the top). Arms M down vertically at 
sides. It IS dressed m a dhoh which touches the ankle and falls m a wavy 
fold between the legs. The dhoU is tied at the waist by a double string in a 
knot on the left of the image ; the upper part is bare ; the hair worn m curls, 
having a usnisa ; two lines on the neck and long ear-lobes. The figure was 
meant for suspension as there is a contavance at the back for suspending it. 

Slight differences distinguish A. 29, 30, 31, but otherwise they are all 
identical. From the position of the ^ands they seem to be Jain Tirthan- 
katas, and not Buddhas. 


APPENDIX L 
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Caulukyan, sfyle eta., 55, 73, 77, 92, 93, 
105, H3-15, 127, 130, 137, 161, 149, 
165, 168, 169-70, 250, 252-54, 255, 
257, 258-59 
Canlnkyavam^, 250 
Caunde^ra, temple of, 221 
Caves, at, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53 
Cedi, em, 174-75 
Ceylon (Simhaladvipa), 229 
Cbakwa, a bird, 103, 104 106, 

Cbandreha, temple at, 257 
Cbaubaii, temple at, 77, 78 
Cbanbera Deia, temple, 256 
Cba^n, aOHsort of Sutya, 159-60 
Cbitor, 221 

Cbohtan,>f|Hf's/rom, 145 
Cistamani,yeiP 0 l, 179 
CItraknta (Cbitor), 235 
Coomaraswamy, view of, 166, n, 5 
Consens, mews of, 85, n, 5, 91, 100, 101, 
102, 105, 124, 135, 139, n, 3, 143, 161, 
164 

Coddapa, 247 

Cotch, 38, 172, 192, 202, 230, 246, 253, 
254, 259 

Cota SatahBnd,<ly»M^, 177,193, 217, n,3 
D 

Dabhoi, fort, sculptures etc , 67, 143, 
145, 151, 155, 164-65, 213, 222 
Dadda, I and IJ, 212, III, 215, 234 
Dadhimati, nver, 237 
Dadkipadra (Dohad), 202, 203, 228, 247 
Dahala, 247 
Daman, 205 
UsmhA, temple at, 2S9 
DSmodara, kunda, 228 
Danda, attendant of, 120, 157-58 
Dantiduiga, king, 172 
Dantivama, king, 179, 233-34 
Danos, emperor, 192, 212 
Darfa Pnmamasa, a saonfioe, 209 
Dampnra (Uandasor), 212, 246 
Dafivatara, temple «#, 63, 164 
Deccan, 173, 175, 185, 205, 215-17, 
245-46, 249, 258 
Dogam, temple at, 259 


Delmda, temples at, 135 
Deogarb, temple at, 129-30, 152 
De&stha, BrShmana, 206, 207 
Designs, arahiteotural eto., 128, 130, 131 
Devas, 152 

Devanagari, soii^t, 173 
Devainia, king, 248, 255 
Devasenapatl, an epithet of Karttikeya, 
211, n. 6 

DevaBnn,/mM« aeorya, 237, n. 7 
Dbandalpur, vav at, 71 
Dbanada, Kubera, 178 
Dhandhnba, a town, 208 
Dbank, oaves at, 53, 120, 128, 158, 160, 
162-63, 166-67-68,234 
Dhanvantn, 165 

Dbaianivaiiha, a feudatory chief. 111, 
201 

Dbarapatta, a king, 213, 217 
Dbarma, 178 
Dbarmaraja, 178 
Dhacmaiaksita, a Buddhist, 229 
Dbarasena IV, king, 170 
DbarmaSstra, 205 

Dhinoj, temple at, 77, 78, 80, 128, 138 
Dbolpnr, temple at, 245 
Dhoti, dress, 118 
Dbrava, 233 ; Dbmva III, 179 
Dbrnvasena, I, king, 170 177, 217, 231 ; 

n, 218, 227 
Dbnndba, a rSaasi, 242 
Digambara (Jainism), 166, 234-35, 237, 
&n. 5,6,238,249 
Dik^s, 114 

Di (e}l mal, temple at, 77, 78, 79, 80, 123, 
125, 138, 146, 147, 149, 156, 162, 163 
DIjttbka, mahotsava, 241, 243 
Dipotsava^fw, 240 
DIpotsavi (Div^i), 241 
Diptara^i, tmnple of, 212 
Dodda Basappa, temple o/, 259 
Dola-mabotsava, 241, 242 
Donative, msenptions, 176, 177, 179-80 
Doable, shnne at, 80 
Dnvidian temples, 57 
Drama, Caulukyan, 250 
Dress, of men, 118, of eonfemporary 
Gi^arat, 119 
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Dronasimha, Jeudatory ohtef, 170, 178, 
218 

Dndahi, temple at, 13 j 
Dndda, queen, 231 
Dnrp, 147 
Dnrlabha, king, 37 
DnrvSsata&i Stva pnest, 223 
Dwaif, mot%w at, 125 
Dwarka, oapttal of, 227 

E 

Egypt, 192 

Elata (Ellora), Cooes, 48, 49, 50, 120, 
130, 142, 145, n. 10. 146, 159, 217, 224, 
246, 248, 252 

Enthoven, vtems of, 207 & n 7, 208, 
210 & n. 2 

Etas and Gujarat culture, 173, 174, n. 1 
Encrafades, aotns of, 185, n, 2 

F 

Feigusson, views of, 99, 109, 255, n. 5 
Ftsli, native *n, 105, 124-25 
Fleet, views of, 174, n, 1, 181, n. 6, 183 
Forbes, 96 
Fort, at, 67 

G 

(ShadvSa, 245-46,248 

Gajabamuitl, 143 
GfllagnStha, temple, 258 
Galte^ra, temple of, 113-14, 259 
Gambhata, a place name, 202 
Gaaapati (or Gane&), figure of, 56, 61, 
64, 81, 83, 85, 91-93, 97-99, 111, 
133-141, 145, 168, 180, 181, n, 1. 182, 
220, 226. &a. 5, 258 
Ganda Brhaspati, Sana pnest, 223 
Gandhara, 59, 125, 129 
Ganeivara, temple of, 226 

Gan^.Jigww o/, 61,64, 122, 124,135, 
137, 165 

Gangatkondasolapnraa, 146 
Ganguly, author, 245, n. 2 
Ganthai, temple at, 113, n. 2 
Ganvh, 226 
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GSigya, gotra, 206 
Garh«a,^gw»va^, 151 ■> 

Gamda, figure of, 80, 82, 135, 149, 151, 
163. 182, 189, 227 
Gate, at, 67, 68 
Ghatllalaya, 221 
Ghasanndi, tnsonptton at, 249 
Ghazni, army, 223, n. 7 
Ghontavarstka (Ghotarsi), temple at, 245 
Ghnsadi, a village, 221 
Girinagara, 4, 7, 28, 54, 218, 227 
Girnar, 109, 110, 171, 172, 176, 181, n. 5, 
205, 209, 215, 229 
Goale^ara, temple of, 256 
Godavari, mer, 243 
Goga Nanyana, temple of, 228 
Gohaka, vthara, 231 
Goknl, 239 
Golika, matha, 247 

Gop, temph at, 49, 55-56, 57-59, 62, 
126, 137, 155, 192, 213, 219 
Gopa, rostra, 198 
Gopikia, 155 

Gorad, temple at, 77-79, 129, 132, 137 
Govardhanoddharana,J7gwrep/, 229 
Govardhana, mountain, 154 
Govardbana, mahotsava, 243 
Govinda, III, kmg, 182 234, IV, 182, 
209, 243 , V, 179 
Giabanpu, ruler of, 33 
Grammar, Caulukya works on, 250 
Greeks Indo-, 184-89, 192-93, 229 
Onana-mahotsava, 241-42 
Gnbasena, I, king, 169-170, 217 
Gnhila, dynasty, 34 
Gnbilots, 44 

Gujamt, 1-4, 6-7, 43, 45, 73,91, 99, 
106-07, 114, 116, 119, 123, 127, 131-32, 
135, 139, n. 3, 140, 143, 146-47, 

150, 156, 166, 169, 172-73, 175-76, 
180-82, 184-89, 190-94, 196. 198-99, 
202, 203, 204-17, 219-229, 230, 232, 
234-59 

Gumb, gate, temple ete , 68, 93, 95, 99, 
102, 105, 122-23, 124-25, 130, 132, 137, 
142, 148, 201, 254 
Gnnjim, 247 
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Gupta, dytiasiy, temples eta , 4, 11, 14, 
54, 121, 122, n 10, 123, 124-26, 129, 
130-31, 137, 140, 150, 152, 164-65, 169, 
n 1, 171, 173-74, 176, 175, 185-59, 
194-96, n 1, 197-99, n 4. 204-05, 212, 
215, 217, 226-28, 230, 239, 241, n 4, 
244-45,248-49 
Gurgi, temple at, 257 
Gnrjaiariwa, 35 
Gxajsxarmandala, 35 
Gurjjara, plates, 170-71 
Gurjara-Ptatihara, dynasty, 14-15, n. 1, 
29, 31-32, 175, 196, n. 1, 201, 204, 
208, 245 

Gnjaiiti, letters, language eta,, 177, 
250-51 

Gurjaratn, 35 

Gurjjaras, dytufsiy eta , 4, 14-16, 169, 
172, 174, 176-79, 180-81, 196, 198, 202, 
209, 210, n 2, 212, 215, 233-34, 240 
Guru, figure of, 161 

G'mliat, temple eta at, 93, 113, n 2,221, 
248, 255 

Gyanapnr, Vtsnu temple at, 248, n, 10 
H 

Habi Baa Siyar, 223, n. 7 
Haihaya, dynasty, temples ete , 44, 90, 
99, 124, n 1, 161, 245, 247, 252, 257, 
259 

Hamsa, deaoratton, at, 92 
Hangal, temple at, 258 
Hanbhadra, a Jatna wnter, 235 
HannStba, tetnple of, 218 
Han-Hara-Pilamaha, image of, 164 
Harsa, emperor, 30 
Harsat Mata, temple of, 154 
Haatavapra (Hathab), a town, 218 
Haatikundi, dynasty ruling at, 235 
Hasti»F, elephant^all at, 107, 109 
Heliodorus, insanption of, 249 
Hemacaadra, ff/atfur Tonter, 208, n 1, 
214, 235-237, n 5-6, 241, 243, 250, 251 
Hemadpanti, style of architecture, 258 
Hemadn, a writer, 47 
Hens, Father, 232 
Hijan, era, 175 

Hhajana, (Bnddhiam), 229, 230, 232, 


Hinlal, Rai Bahadur, 247 
Hiranand Sastn, 98, a 5 
Htranyakasipu, 151, 155 
Huanya, a river, 84, 91, 141 
History. Caulukya worls on, 251 
Hinen Tsiang, 230, 232, 245, 

Hob, festival, 242 
Hoysala, dynasty, 252 
Hydenbad, State, 246, n 12 

I 

Iksiikn, dynasty, 217, n, 3 
Indra, 120, 166, 178 215, III, king, 
182, 243 

Indraditya, temple of, 245 
Indn-mabotsooff, 241*43 
Iran, 192 
Inman, 122, 192 
I^ndatta. a ruler, 186, n 2 
I-Tsing, 230, 232 

J 

Jababpnn (Jalor), 236, 250, 254 
Jackson, 218 

Jagadm ( Jagadevasah ), 253 
Jagamalla, 221 
Jagatsvami, temple of, 246 
Jaikadeva, 105, 172, 201 
Jaitms, chiefs, 65, 102 
Jana, temples, mages, rebgion, eta , 
84, 106, 109, 111, 118, 120, 140, 166-67, 
168, n. 1, 178, 180, 210, 213. 215, 219, 
233-35 & n, 6, 236-38, 240-41, 243, 
252-53, 256, n. 11 

Janiam, 210, 219, 220, 221, 233, 234, 
236-38, 245, 249 
JHandhan, a demon, 241 
Janardana, a form of Viinu, 148 
Jayadeva, author, 228 
Jayaditya, temple of, 213 
Jaya^hara, king, 35 
Jarisandba, 119 

Jayabhatta, feudatory king, 216, 234 
Jayadaman, king, 233 
Jayasimba, king, 38, 39, 45, 67, 83, 93, 
171, 190, n 3, 202-3, 207, n 1, 209, 
214, 219, & n 1, 220, 222, 226, 228, 
236, 238, 250-51 
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Jayasimhai author, 250 
Jayavaatasimha, 41, 171 
Jayantavljaya, author, 168, n 1 
Jejabbnbti, rulers of, 256 
Jeth^, 31, 102, 125 
jhinjhunghar, oaves, 53-54 
Jbmjuvida, gate at, 68 
Jivadamao, 186, n 2, 215, n 5 ' 

Jodhpar, state, 202, 235-36, 246, 254 
Jubbblpore, 247 

Junagarh, 47-48, 68, 117, 126, 128-29, 
130, 158, 161. 163, 172, 178, 200, n 3. 
203, 205, 227, 230, 232-34, 249. 253 
Junnar, 126, 229 

K 

Ksecbs-inandala, 202 
Kaccbapagtuia, dynasty, 248, 255 
Kadamba, dynasty, 172, 177, 193 , 217, 
a 3 

Kadi. 170 

KadvSr, temple at, 60, 61, 63-64, 122, 
124, 127, 134, 135, 137, 141, 148, 
150-51, 155, 157, 161, 163-65. 227 
Kakka, king, 179, 182, 

Kalaccuri, era, 174, 245 
KSlanjar, 250 
Balantn, 147 
Kali, image of, 133, 142 
Kiliya, 154 

Kaliyamardana, scene at, 101, 153-54 
229 

Kallagndi, temple at, 259 
Kal^t, rulers of, 246 
ESmadhenn, of, 165 
Kamala^ila, author of, 257 
Kamrej.coms/row, 184 
Eiindvara, temple of, 254 
Kamboi-solanki, temple at, 132 
ISmpilya, ttrlha eto , 233 
Kanakhala Sambhu, temple of, 223 
ICanauj, 206-07, 210, n. 2, 223, 246, 248, 
Kanainnka, river, 213 
IStDcanagin, 236 

K 

Kandiyur, mage from, 144, 

Kanheri, caves at, 169, 229 
KanisU, emperor, 206, 247 
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Kanojia, Brohmana, 207 
Kaathbot,/or« of, 253 
ISnyakubja, 206 
Xapadvanj, 124, 141-42 
Kaptla, 222, n. 7 
Eapile^var, 222, n, 7 
Karahada, Brahmana from, 206 
Karajjtt, 216 
Karkaraja, king, 178 
Ibrli, oaves at, 122, 126, 128, 229 
Kama (I), 170, 179, 203, 220 i (II), 43 , 
Pauramo, 216, 

Karnataka. 178, 193, 199, 216, 217, n. 3, 
225, 227, 234, 237, 245-47 249, 252, 
259 

Kamool, 247 

Karvan (Karohana or Kayavarohana), 
144,218, n.3,223. &n. 7,226 
Kutapana, coin, 184 
Karttikaya, 215, 216 & n. 7, 217 & n. 6 
ISrtlika ekadesi, 240-41 
Kaaara, triple shrine at. 111, 123, 125, 
130, 136, 149, 150, 156 
Kashmir, temples of, 57 
Kataccuri, dynasty, 169, 170-71, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 196 & n. 8, 197, 
209, 215, 233, 240 
KaUdt (Cnttak), oaves at, 50 
BSthiawir, 57-58, 128-29, 131, 159, 162, 
166, 169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
191-94, 199-201, 202, 205, 206, 212, 
n 1. 213-14, 218-227, 229, 232-34, 
238, 247, 249. 253-54 
Kavenpakkam,>l^wra/riom, 157 
Kantalya, 192, 193, n 8, 212, 215 
Kavi, 213 

BSyadra, temple at, 145 

j^yastha, caste, 211 

Kayotsarga, 119 

EedSra, temple of, 220 

Ke^iva, temple of, 228 & n 6 

Keta, figure of, 161 

Khajiaho, temples at, 135, 256, 257 

Bbami, figure from, 165 

Kharosthi, sanpt, 169, n 1, 185, 186, 187 

Kheda (Kera), temple at, 253 

Khedavala, Brdhmanas, 136 

Khed-^rahnm, temple at, 135 
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Eimoj, 21G 

Einderkheda, temple at, 60-62, 64, 137, 
213. 

Kiradn, 254 

Snossos, figure from, 187, n 2 
Kondane, oaves at, 126 
IConkan, 193, 203, n 10, 249, 259 
Kotai, temple at, 254 
Kotewara, temple, 225 
Kottandevi or Kottammahkadevi, 
goddess, 218 

Krsna, figure, ault, eta, of, 119, 154-55, 
178, 179, 221, 227, 228, 229, 239, 240, 
242-43, 247-48 
Ersaa, U, htng, 182 
Krsnanja, ktng, 215 
ICsahaiata, rulers, 185, 205, 229 
Ksatrapa, rulers, 169, 172-73, 176, 179, 
180, 181, 186-89, 193, 205, 212, 215, 
230, 233 

Knnura, (Karttikeya), 217 
Kumaragnpta, ktng, 239 
Konuiraiala, ktng, 42, 100, 171, 178-79-80. 
183, 202, 208, n. 1, 221, 223, 228, 236, 
237, 243, 250-51, 254 
Kamirapale^ara, temple of, 219 
Kununka Ksetra, 217 
Eosanas, 186, 189, 192, n 1, 248 

L 

■Lakshmana,’ figure of, 56 
Laksmana-gofra, 206 
Laksmanasena, king, 229 
LaksmI, figure of, 148, 155, 241 
Laksmi-Nanyana, /IgMre q/, 79, 82, 92, 
133-34, 138, 148 

Lakulira, figure of, 145, 218, n 3, 223 
n 7, 224, 225, & n 3,8, 226, 247 
lilpeth, temple et, 145 
Lanka, 229 

Lata, country, 38, 174-75, 177, 194, 199, 
a. 1, 212, n 5, 213 , 215, 223 , 230, 
232-34, 238, 247 
lAta-desiT, 250 
iSiarmandttla, 202 
LavanaprasSda, mtmster, 40, 41, 42 
LHewara, temple of, 221 
Ltmboji ilata, temple of, 138, 147, 163 


Lunbdi, State, 212, n, 1 
Lmga-vorship, 222*23 & n. 1 & 7 
Iiag^yat, sect, 245, 249 
lateratnre, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Logic, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Lolarka, temple of, 246 
Lucius Virus, cotn of, 187 
Lunapa»ka, mtmster, 221 22 
Lunavasahi, temple, 108 

M 

j 

Madras, 146 
Madhnsudana, 202, 254 
Maga, 212 

Magadha, 234-35, 252 
Magadhan, dtakot, 176 
Mahabalipuram, figures from, 120, 126, 
146, 150, 163 
Mabadava, temple of, 218 
Mabadeva, Thakkura, 220 
Mabakala,/Ign>i8 of, 79, 81, 106, 133, 206 
MahakaIi,^gKr8 of, 82, 145 
MahakSrttiki, festival, 240, 243 
Mahaseoa, Srontt, 215, a, 5, 216-17 
Mabewaracarya, Satva priest, 224 
Mabi^varatn, 240, 242 
Mabavira, Jama Tlrthankara, 166-67 
236 

Mabayaksa, attendant of, 112 
Mabayaua (Buddbism), 229, 230, 232 
Mahendrapala, ktng, 201, 248 
Mabels, 97, u 3, 157 
Mabimsaka, 222 
Mabipala, king, 248, 255 
Mabtsina, 208 

Mabiasursmardlni, /Ig«t« of, 82, 146 
Mabmud, of Ohasna, 38 & n 3 
Makotsava, 240 

Maitraka dynasty, 15, 28, 31, 169, 
174, n 1, 178-80, 183, 190, 194, 199, 
200 

Makbmal (oelvet), 118 
Malbaneivaia, temple of, 221 
Makla, temple at, 255 & n 9, 266 
Mallinatha,/Bi»<» Tlrthankara, 110 
Malwa,38, 182, 186, n 1, 192, 208, 215, 
223, 230, 234, 249. 251, 255, 259 
Macasa, goddess, 147 
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Mandah, ’dtstmt', 220, n. 3 
liSaaiQT, figures from, 248 
Mangala, Jffwras of, 160-61 
Mlngrol, 154, 229, 239 
Minod (or Manod), tempie, eta, at 11, 
134-35, 153-54 229, 

Mansar, lake, 69 
Manu, 166, 216 
JHanvatOara, 116 
Ma^, tnsonpHott at, 171 
Mathura, figures from, 117, 120, 125, 
129,163, 166,172,248-49 
Iditrlcas, 216 
Mauklari, Hug, 248 
MaunitS^, Satva pnest, 225 
Maurya, dynasty eta., 4, 7, 46, 169, 184, 
n. 3, 181, 197, 192, 212 
MayaaalladevI, queen, 69, 237, n, 7 
Mayurbhanj, 146 
Mehara, ktng, 221 
Meghadhvanl, a hall oalled, 221 
Menander, 185, n 1, 3, 4 
Mem, tribe, 57 

Merutnhga, author, 220, n, 4, 251-52 
Mewar, 247 

Miani, temple at, 77-78, 80 
Mihtra, 215, n 7 
Minuna, vtharaof, 231 
Mindhola, nver, 196 
Mupurkhas, stupa at, 58, 232 
Modha, Brdhmanas, Vatsyas, eta , 208, 
n 1,210,244 

Modhera, temple at, 61, 70, 84, 90, 94, 
122-24, 130, 137,' 144, 146, 151-53, 
155-57, 161, 163 , 208, a. I, 214,246 
Modx, R. C (notP. L.) o/ P<rt<ot, 219, 
n 5 

Mohenjodara, 169, n. 1, 247 
Mt^adt, a kind of footwear, 118 
Motab, temple at, 79, 122, 207 
MotaiS, Brdhmana, 207 
Mottaka, Brahmana-sihana, 207 
Mui»-nd-dtn, Sultan, 40 
Mukhed, 146 
Mnknnda, 215 
Muladeva, 202 
Mulaka, chief, 34 
Mulanatha, temple of, 220 
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Mularaja, 33, 36, 37, 44-45, 93, 170-177, 
179, 183, 189, 202, 208, 219, n. 4, 220, 
253 , n, 40 

Mulasthana, temple of, 213 
Mulasangha, Jama, 234 
Mnltan, temple at, 245 
Mnnjaia, minister, 202, n 2 
Mndims, and Somandtha temple, 100, 
102 

N 

Nachna, temple at, 126 
figure, 91, 153 

Nagada, minister of, 42, 202-03 
Nagada, temples at, 255 
l^gar, Brahmana, 207, a. 7 
l^gari, script, 173, 211 
Nagari, inscription, 227, 249 
Na^jnaakoada, soulptures, etc. 229, 
253 

Naga^UE, 234 

Nagdbara, Roman com at, 187, a. 6 
Kaghane^ara, temple of, 221 
Nagu, 153, 154 

Kabapana, ooin of, 185, a 8, 187 

Nalaada, university, 232, 251 

Namnchl, demon, 152 

NanaghSt, inBcrlptioa, 205, 227, 249 

Nandi, 134, 183 

Narada, 120 

Naiaka, demon, 241 

Naranmha,^g«re of, 135, 151, 153, 155, 
179, 227, king, 247 Mehta, 228 
Naia 7 anB,^gHf a of, 135'^ 228, 249 
Narmada, river, 197 
Vfttcmttdi-fafa-mandala, 203 
Naak, oaves at, 122, 126, 172, 229, 258 
Naaka-^eao:, 198 

mek, figure of, 79, 81, 82, 133-34 
Natya&stra, 121 
Navagbana, ktng, 33 
Navagiabaa, Jlgwra o/, 83, 92, 141, 160, 
161, 246 

Navalakba, temple, 99, 102, 104, 105 
122-23, 142, 254 
NsmStn, festival, 243 
Nava»n, 234-35 
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NeminStha, Jmm Ttrthiatkara, 108. 

no 119,833,236,238 
Nemwar, temple at, 255 & n 8, 256 
Nepal, 249, 252 

New year Day, tn Gujarat, 243 
Nikaya, Buddhtst, 230-33 
Niksublui, mfe of, 158-60 
Nilakanthelpara, temple of, 256 
Ni^rabba, mfe of, 159 

0 

Odhani, a kind of dress, 118 
Onssa, 83, 242 
Osawala, oas^s, 210, n 5 

P 

Padmanabha, temple of, 93 
Faharpur, sculptures from, 248 
Khlava, 193 
PaisbDg, Gujarat, 252 
nia, dynasty, sculptures etc 196, n. 1. 
204, 248, 252 

Pallavas, sculptures etc 120, 

193, 217, a, 3 
FSlifina, temples at 109 
Panazajya, goddess, 218 
Fancaaar, king of, 35 
FaScayaiana, group, 82 
Kadniaja, goddess 218 
Farabala, rulers of, 248 
Parama Bhagavata, Mle of, 227 
Paramara dynasty, temples eta , 26-27, 
44, 45. 175, 182, 207, 222, 252, 255, 
257, 259 

Paanardideva, lung, 250 
Parama Vatsnava, tttte of, 227 
Fan&ra,go<nr, 206 
Patduiama, figure of, 164 
ParKdj, triple shrine at, 82, 77 
Rmkata, 165 

PanvdradevatSs at, 167 
Panmjaka Mahar^a, 194, n 1 
Patnadatta, governor, 194 
^^ivasiS.aa,JatttaTirthattkara, 166-67, 
235-7 

Partabgarh, temple at, 246 
Parva, 240-43 

mage of, 145 


Pasthar (Pachhtar?), temple at. 60. 
64-65, 137, 206, 

K^pate, sect, 215, 224, a, 3 218, a 3, 
223, a 6, 225, 247 
Fa^pati, 215 

Farapaticarya, Satva priest, 224 
Ktalipntra, 206 
Pafan, 190, 219, n 5, 250 
Fathari, torana eto at, 99, 248 
Pattabandhotaava, 240, 241, 243 
Pattadkal, temple at, 57, 62, 91, a. 2, 
248, 258 
Fhalodi, 150-51 

Philosophy, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Pilndra, torana at, 98, 124, 138 
Fingala, 120, 157-158 
Pitalkhora, oaves at, 122, 126 
Poetics, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Poetry, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Porbandar, 65, 103, 201 
Pontya-vodana, 210 a, 2 
Pottery, from Vala, 65 
Frahba, m/so/, 160 
Prabhas, 160, 162-63, 205, 214 
PiigrSt (or Forvad) caste, 210, a 2, 244 
Praknt, Wer(r#»reeto , 187, 176-78, 249 51 
PrasSntaraga, title of, 234 
Pradasb, 176-78 
Prata», 158, 160 
IVUuvidevImra, temple of, 221 
Fulakean, 11, king, 234 
Foayavijayajt, Mum, 190, a 2 
Fnnoas, 164, 181, 209, 217, 227 
Furaa, river, 196 
Faniabhatta'Bv/ft«m, 231 
Purasottama, form of Visnti, 148, 179 
Fospadola, festival, 242 
Fusyagupta, 192 

0 

Quib-ad-dia 41 
R 

R^bava lUtma, jd^iire of, 164 
BSiiVi, figure of, 161 
Raika, village, 208 
Raivataka, mountain, 119 
mjadevi, goddess, 214 
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ARcn^.or.oGY or gujarat 


rsi 

Kaj\s"p, ;03 

U^)m, figure from, ISO 
Rajtr.iti. 119 

Riliot, figure from, H9, 156, 15S-59, 100 
ftajp tiina, fi.guresilempltsele /rom,3S, 
90. US, 15S-53, 163, 173, 202, 215. 
iZi, 239, 245 49, 251, 25-1-35, 259 
RsitaA, figure of, 56, 164 
Kimicantlra, Umpie of, 250, a 1 1 
Raaad»a, gtng, 213, 240 
K5nna«r\r, 207, n 7 
Ramc'S'ini, 221 

Raniqrabi, /eM<fa/or7 chef, 212 
Rangapnr, 212, n 1 
Ranlk Dew, temple, 

Ranpar, temple at, 103, a 6. 246 
Rao, (Goplaath), vietrs of, 155, 158, a. 6, 
166, 217 

RS’ttalcuta, ilynasty, 4, 29, 32, 120, 
160*71, 173, 177-S2, 199, 207, 209, 213 
216, a, 4, 217, 227, 233*35, 238. 240, 
243, 245, 248*50, 258-59 
Rvanpor, lontnff, 97, a 5 
Ratnade%i, 214 
Ratai]^a minister, 202 
UiplEibhatta, JJriihmaiia, 208 
Rii>l1(n%ala. llriihnana, 208 
R3>aUa, village, 208 
Rc* 214 
ReAa,lorrrji at, 98 
R(,i.ed<, Jir'hmana, 205-206, 244 
Ro*'ini, 228 

Rohints.'Sert, temple of, 228 
Ivonan, coins, 187 
K*abbMle\i,/iiir.a Tirthanlara, 166 
K* s. figures of, 1 10, 165-66 
Rl Ira. ;i5 

r.Bjr4di'nM.4G. 172, 176, 178, 186, n.2. 
293, :i5, 249, 

RuJr (Roslraiual), 93, 95, 220, 

24", 255 55 

Kt.l'ara „ Sana priest, 247 
I,cLi*n, temple at, 77, 79, SO, 122, 132, 

r? 

KIpi Nirijs-i. let pie of, 214, 228 
temple of, 224, 240 


' Sahasraltnga Talao, 190, 209, 214, 221-22, 
‘ 228 

[ Sahasiarjnnn, 178 

‘ SaUa, temples etc., 132, 134, 136*37, 
! 139*40, 145, 206, 216*17, 219 22, 224, 

j 253,256 a 11 

Sdvlsm, 212, a. 1, 215-22, 225-26, 246- 
247 

Sijjana, governor, 33 
SaLa, People, era, etc., 9-10, 173, 175, 
186-87, a 8, 192, a. 1 
SSLta, 251 
SalaLbanapara, 222 
SaIa1,hane^*aTa, temple of, 222 
Saletore, author, 226, a. 3 & 8 
Satyapura-rMffn</afa, 202 
Sifflantabhadra./aina preacher, 234 
Samantasimha, 203 
Sama\cdi, Drahmane, 205-06 
Samgaaiaslfflha, vassal king, 13 
Samharamurh (of Siva), 142 
Samiddhcsvara, temple of, 221 
Sammatiya School, (Buddhist), 230-33 
Samudraaiantbaaa, scene, 165 
Samvatsara, 175 
Sana, eaves at, 52-53, 229 
Sanebi, mortHmcKto at, 49, 50, 117, 12' 
129. 131, 172, 253 
SandalcwSra, temple of, 133 
Sandcra, temples at, 77-80, 83, n. 
128, 130, 132, 137, 149, 255-5 
258-59 

Sandil}a, gotra, 206 
Sangamakhctaka, 198 
Sani,/lgr/reo/, 161 
Saakarsana, worship of, 215, 249 
Sankheda, 198 

Sansknt, Caultikyan literature in, 24, 

: SantaraWta, author, 251 
Santinatha, Jama Tirthaiikara, 166*' 
Saptamatrs, 178 
Saidula, niolivc, 125 

t 

Saikaralm, gotra, 

Samal, temple at, 113, 132, 222, 259 
Satangadna, king, 43,45, 179, 202-' 
214,221,223.228 
Saraogadbira, 179 
Sarotra, temple at, 111-12, 127, 253 
Saras' ati, figure of, 79, 82, 136, 138, ' 

155, 163. 133, 232. 243 
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Saraswahi valley, 35, 170, 226 
Saiasvata, mandala, 202 
Sas-Bahu, temple, 248, 255 
Sasanadevi, 111 
SatawOiana, dynasty, 205 
Satwas, 246 

Satrnnjaya, temples at, 109, 141, n 6 

Saanstia, 33, 38, 45, 201 

Saurya, 140 

Savama, 159 

Savitri, figure of, 156 

Sanchor, 202 

Sayanamurti, of Viihu, 152 
Sejalpnr, temple at, 99, 105-06, 130, 
132, 137, 146, 147 
Seleucid, admtntstratton, 193 
Sesa, figure of, 150-53, 155 
Sevadi, 135 

Senasangha, Jatna, 234 
Siddhanatha, temple of, 256 
Sidhpnr (Siddhapuia) 90, 93, 124, 159, 
163, 219-20, 236, 254-56 
Siddapara, tnsanpiton, 171 
Sihor, 207 

Sibona, BrShmaua, 207 
Sfladitya, I, 218, 213 , HI, 178 ; VI, 
179, VII, 170 

Sdahita, dynasty, temples eto 203, n. 10, 
245, 259 

Suoha, a Katht, 93 ; era, 175 
SimhSditya, vassal ohtef, 227 
Simbana, Yadova ktng, 41 
Sunhapaia, 207 
Simhasena, 186, n 2 
Sind, 58, 156. n. 1, 192, 230, 232-54 
Sindhn vtsaya, 233 
Smnar, temple at, 256, 258 
Sirohi, 246 

Sittanvasal, paintings at, 252 

Silala, goddess, 106, 134, 138-39, 146-47. 
n. 2 


Sira,^g««o/,64,83, 91, 97, 
*“.121.132-33,133. 139, 141 
5’®'®°' 182. 215-16. 2I8-2; 
^ 239, 245-46, n 12 

K'ad^wrya, Sana priest, 224 
Siranatha, temple of, 115 
SiTa-PSrvatI,^g«,.B of, 79, 92, 
106,134.135 


Siyaka.II, Paramara ruler, 115, 175, 
222 

Skanda, 217, n. 6 
Skandabhatta’svf/i^ff, 231 
Skandagnpta, 172, 176, 178-180, 188. 

0 3, 205,209,218,227 
SobhanadevB, minister, 203 
Sodasa, inscription of, 172 
Soddhala, tenter, 250 
Sohagpnr, 257, n 7 
Sohine^vara, temple of, 221 
Soma, figure of, 135, 160 
Somnath, temple at, 90, 99, 124, 130, 
132, 145, 154, 160-62, 180, 219, 226, 
222, 236 

Somanatha, temple of, 94, 99-102, 122, 
132, 133, n 1, 143, 154, 219, n. 4, 
220-23, 238, 240, 256 
Somaraja, minister, 203 
Somasimbadeva, 202 
Some^ara, temple, 132 , mmistw, 202, 
221 , author, 251 
Sonkansan, temple at, 60, 64-65 
mage from, 156 
Staddba, festival, 240 
Stidhaia, 228 
Srimal, 210, n, 2, & 5 
Sthavua, Buddhist School, 230 
SthiramatirBtfdiA^st teacher, 231-33 
Subiahmanya, 178, 217 
Sndar^a, lake, 46, 205 
Suisare^ra, vihSra, 221 
Soktbankar, viems of, 200, n 2 
Snkia, figure of, 161 
SiDapani, temple of, 225 
Snmaladevi, 222 
Sumale^ra, temple of, 222 
SamatinBtha,/0t»0 Tirthankara, 237 
Sumenan, sculpture, 122 
Sns, temple, tcorship, etc,, 84, 85, 91-93, 
212, 216-17, 245, 254 
Snnak, temple at, 74, 77, 122, 125, 
127-28, 130, 132, 137, 142-43, 146, 170, 
220, 255-58 
Sungas, 8 

Sarastia, 4, 5, 13, 28, 31-32, 193, 194, 
200, n 1,201-03,237 
Snrastrene, 192-93 
Snrat, 198, 207, 233 
Snratba 93 
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